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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE   SECOND  PART. 


THE  Americans  have  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  which  has  naturally  suggested  to 
them  certain  laws  and  certain  political  manners. 
It  has  also  created  in  their  minds  many  feelings 
and  opinions  which  were  unknown  in  the  old 
aristocratic  societies  of  Europe.  It  has  destroyed 
or  modified  the  old  relations  of  men  to  each  oth- 
er, and  has  established  new  ones.  The  aspect 
of  civU  society  has  been  as  much  altered  as  the 
face  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  treated  of  the  former  subject  in  the  work 
which  I  published,  five  years  ago,  upon  American 
Democracy ;  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent book.  These  two  Parts  complete  each  other, 
and  form  but  a  single  work. 

But  I  must  warn  the  reader  immediately  against 
an  error  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  me. 
Because  I  attribute  so  many  different  effects  to 
the  principle  of  equality,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  I  consider  this  principle  as  the  only  cause 
of  everything  that  takes  place  in  our  day.     This 
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would  be  attributing  to  mc  a  very  narrow  view 
of  things. 

A  multitude  of  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
instincts  which  belong  to  our  times  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  equality,  or  are  even 
hostile  to  it.  Thus,  taking  the  United  States  for 
example,  I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, their  previous  habits,  have  exercised,  and 
still  do  exercise,  independently  of  democracy,  an 
immense  influence  upon  their  modes  of  thought 
anct  feeling.  Other  causes,  equally  independent 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  would  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  would  explain  much  of  what  is  pass- 
ing there, 

I  recognize  the  existence  and  the  efficiency 
of  all  these  various  causes ;  but  my  subject  does 
not  lead  me  to  speak  of  them.  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  point  out  the  origin  and  nature  of 
all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  ideas;  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  show  how  far  both  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  the  equality  of  men's  conditions. 

As  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  democratic 
revolution  which  we  are  now  beholding  is  an  ir- 
resistible fact,  against  which  it  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  prudent  to  contend,  some  persons 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  book,  I  have  often  applied  language  of  strong 
censure  to  the  democratic  communities  which  this 
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revolution  has  created.  The  simple  reason  is,  that 
precisely  because  I  was  not  an  opponent  of  de- 
mocracy, I  wished  to  speak  of  it  with  all  sincerity. 
Men  will  not  receive  the  truth  from  their  enemies, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  offered  to  them  by  their 
friends ;  on  this  very  account,  I  have  frankly  utr 
tered  it.  I  believed  that  many  persons  would 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  inform  men  of  the 
benefits  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  from 
the  establishment  of  equality,  whilst  very  few 
would  venture  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.  It  is  princi- 
pally towards  these  dangers,  therefore,  that  I  di- 
rected my  gaze ;  and,  believing  that  I  had  clearly 
discerned  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  cow- 
ardice to  say  nothing  about  them. 

I  hope  the  same  impartiality  will  be  found  in 
this  second  work  which  people  seemed  to  observe 
in  its  predecessor.  Placed  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  divide  my  countrymen,  I  have  en- 
deavored for  the  time  to  stifle  in  my  own  bosom 
the  sympathy  or  the  aversion  that  I  felt  for  either. 
If  the  readers  of  my  book  find  in  it  a  single 
phrase  intended  to  flatter  either  of  the  great 
parties  which  have  agitated  our  country,  or  any 
one  of  the  petty  factions  which  in  our  day  harass 
and  weaken  it,  let  them  raise  their  voices  and 
accuse  me. 

The  subject  which  I  wished  to  cover  by  my  in- 
vestigations is  immense ;  for  it  includes  most  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  produced  by  the  new 
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condition  of  the  world's  affairs.  Such  a  subject 
certainly  exceeds  my  strength,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it  I  have  not  been  able  io  satisfy  myself. 
But  though  I  could  not  reach  the  object  at  which 
I  aimed,  my  readers  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  conceived  and  followed  out  the 
undertaking  in  a  spirit  which  rendered  me  wor- 
thy of  success. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 
SECOND     PART. 


FIRST    BOOK. 


CHAPTER     I. 

Pim,OSOPHICAI.   METHOD    OF    THE   AMERICANS. 

I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  ia 
Jess  attention  paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  have  no  philosophical  school  of 
their  own ;  and  tliey  care  but  little  for  all  the  schools  into 
which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  them. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the 
rules,  they  have  a  philosophical  method  common  to  the 
whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family- 
maxims,  class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national 
prejudices;  to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of  things  for 
one's  self,  and  in  one's  self  alone ;  to  tend  to  results  without 
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buing  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form  ;  —  such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what 
I  shall  call  the  philosophical  method  of  tbe  Americans. 

But  if  I  go  fiirther,  and  seek  amongst  these  character- 
istics the  principal  one  which  includei  almost  all  the  rest, 
I  discover  that,  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind,  each 
American  appeals  only  to  the  indiiidual  effort  of  his  own 
understanding, 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  where  the 
precepts  of  Descartes  are  least  studied,  and  are  best  a]>- 
plied.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not 
read  the  works  of  Descartc!,  because  their  social  con- 
dition deters  them  from  speculative  studies ;  but  tliey  follow 
his  maxims,  because  this  same  social  condition  naturally 
disposes  their  minds  to  adi>pt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  agitates 
a  democratic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  gener- 
ation to  another  is  relaxed  or  broken ;  every  man  there 
readily  loses  all  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  fbrefothers,  or 
takes  no  care  ahimt  them. 

Jlen  living  in  this  state  of  society  cannot  derive  their 
belief  from  the  opinions  of  the  cla'^s  to  which  they  belong ; 
for,  so  to  speak,  there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those 
which  still  exist  are  composed  of  such  mobile  elements, 
that  the  body  can  never  exercise  any  real  control  over  its 
members. 

As  to  the  influence  wliich  the  intellect  of  one  man  may 
have  on  that  of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  hmitcd 
in  a  country  where  the  citizens,  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
are  all  closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs 
of  incontestable  greatness  or  superiority  are  perceived  in 
any  one  of  them,  they  are  constantly  brought  back  to  their 
own  reason  as  the  most  obvious  and  proximate  source  of 
truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or  that  man  which 
is  destroyed,  but  the  disposition  for  trusting  the  authority 
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of  any  man  whatsoever.  Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in 
liis  own  breast,  and  affects  trom  tliat  point  to  judge  the 
world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  amongst  the  Americans,  of 
fixing  the  standard  of  their  judgment  in  themselves  alone, 
leads  them  to  other  habits  of  mind.  As  they  perceive  that 
they  succeed  in  resolving  without  assistance  all  the  little 
difficulties  which  their  practical  life  presents,  they  readily 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  may  be  explained, 
and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cajinot 
comprehend ;  which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  what- 
ever is  extraordinary,  and  an  almost  insurmountable  distaste 
for  whatever  is  supernatural.  As  it  is  on  their  own  testi- 
mony that  they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they  like  to  discern 
the  object  which  engages  tlieir  attention  with  extreme 
clearness  j  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  possible  all 
that  covers  it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates 
them  from  it,  they  remove  whatever  conceals  it  from  sight, 
in  order  to  view  it  more  closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  This  disposition  of  mind  soon  leads  them  to  contemn 
forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  and  inconvenient  veils 
placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  required  to  extract  their 
philosophical  method  from  books;  they  have  found  it  in 
themselves.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  lias 
taken  place  in  Europe.  This  same  method  has  only  been 
established  and  made  popular  in  Europe  in  proportion  as 
the  condition  of  society  has  become  more  equal,  and  men 
have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  connection  of  the  periods  in  which  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  fitith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private 
judgment ;  but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion 
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of  all  the  rest.  In  the  scTenteenth  century,  Bacon  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in  philu'-wphy  properly  so 
called,  abolished  received  formulas,  destroyed  the  empire 
of  tradition,  and  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  school'!. 
The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  generalizing^ 
at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to  submit  to  the 
private  judgment  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his  belief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Vol- 
taire employed  the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  use  which  they  professed  should 
be  made  of  it  ?  Why  did  the  Reformers  confine  them- 
selves so  closely  within  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  ?  Why 
did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his  method  to  certain 
matters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  applied  to  all,  de- 
clare that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  philo- 
sophical, but  not  in  matters  political  ?  How  happened  it 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  general  applications 
were  aU  at  once  drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Des- 
cartes and  his  predecessors  had  either  not  perceived  or  had 
rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the  fact  to  be  attributed,  that 
at  this  period  the  method  we  are  speaking  of  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 
become  the  common  standard  of  intelligence ;  and  that, 
after  it  had  become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  been 
ostensibly  adopted  or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have 
been  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  it  may  have  been 
more  accurately  defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in 
the  seventeenth ;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other 
could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived 
fcoja  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning 
to  equalize  and  assimilate  their  conditions.     It  could  only 
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be  generally  followed  in  ages  when  tliose  conditions  had  at 
length  become  nearly  eqnal,  and  men  nearly  alike. 

The  philosopliical  method  of  the  eighteenth  century  is, 
then,  not  only  French,  but  it  is  democratic ;  and  this  ex- 
plains why  it  was  so  readily  admitted  throughout  Europe, 
where  it  has  contributed  so  powerfiilly  to  change  the  fece 
of  society.  It  is  not  because  the  French  have  changed 
their  formei'  opinions,  and  altered  their  former  manners, 
that  they  have  convulsed  the  world ;  but  because  they 
were  the  first  to- generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophi- 
cal method,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack 
all  that  was  old,  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  tlie  present  day,  this  same  method 
is  more  rigorously  followed  and  more  frequently  applied  by 
the  French  than  by  the  Americans,  although  the  principle 
of  equality  is  no  less  complete  and  of  more  ancient  date 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attributed  to 
two  circumstances,  which  it  is  first  essential  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  rehgion  gave  birth  to 
Anglo- American  society.  In  the  United  States,  religion 
is  therefore  mingled  with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and 
all  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar 
force.  To  this  reason  another  of  no  less  power  may  be 
added :  in  America,  religion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its 
own  limits.  Religious  institutions  have  remained  wholly 
distinct  from  political  institutions,  so  that  former  laws  have 
been  easily  changed  whilst  former  belief  has  remained  im- 
shaken,  Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  public  mind  in  America  ;  and  I  would  more  partic- 
ularly remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  philosoph- 
ical doctrine  which  has  been  adopted  upon  inquiry,  but  of 
a  religion  which  is  believed  without  discussion.  In  the 
United  States,  Christian  sects  are  infinitely  diversified  and 
perpetually  modified ;  but  Christianity  itself  is  an  estab- 
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lished  and  irresistible  fact,  wiich  no  one  undertakes  cither 
to  attack  or  to  defend.  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  in- 
quiry, are  obhged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number 
of  moral  truths  originating  in  it  and  connected  with  it. 
Hence  the  activity  of  individual  analysis  is  restrained 
witliin  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of 
human  opinions  are  removed  from  its  influence. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is, 
that  the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  democratic,  but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic 
revolution.  They  arrived  upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in 
nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see  them  at  the  present 
day ;  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing 
belief,  enervate  authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  com- 
monly received  ideas.  The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is, 
tlierefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender  men  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man  a  void 
and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equal- 
ity of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the 
different  classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed, 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated 
self-confidence,  seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their 
sway  in  it  for  a  time.  This,  independently  of  equahty 
itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide  men,  —  to  lead  them  to 
mistrust  the  judgment  of  each  other,  and  to  seek  the  light 
of  truth  nowhere  but  in  themselves.  Every  one  then 
attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are 
no  longer  bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  intellectual  dust,  scattered  on  every  side,  unable  to  col- 
lect, unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  sup- 
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poses  to  exist  is  never  so  gi^eat,  never  appears  so  exces- 
sive, as  at  the  time  when  equality  is  beginning  to  estabhsh 
itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that  painfiil  labor  by  which  it  is 
established.  That  sort  of  intellectual  freedom  which  equal- 
ity may  give  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  carefiJly  distin- 
guished from  the  anarchy  which  revolution  brings.  Each 
of  these  two  things  must  be  separately  considered,  in  order 
not  to  conceive  exa^erated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  will  live  under  the  new  forms 
of  society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgment, 
but  I  am  fer  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it. 
This  is  attributable  to  a  cause  of  more  general  application 
to  all  democratic  countries,  and  which,  in  the  long  nui, 
must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  independence  of  individual 
speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes  narrow,  limits, 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  nest 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


AT  different  ptiioda,  dogmatical  belief  i&  more  or  less 
common  It  arises  m  difFcient  wa^a,  and  it  ma^ 
change  its  object  and  its  form  ;  but  undei  no  ciicumstan- 
ces  wiU  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or,  in  other  woids, 
men  will  ne^ei  cease  to  entertain  some  opinions  on  trust, 
and  without  di--cuision  If  every  one  undertook  to  foim 
all  lus  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  foi  truth  by  isolated  paths 
struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  would  follow  that  no  consid- 
erable number  of  men  would  e^er  unite  in  any  common 
belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  belief  no  society 
can  prosper,  —  say,  rather,  no  society  can  esist;  for  with- 
out ideas  held  in  common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and 
without  common  action  there  may  still  be  men,  but  there 
is  n"  Social  body.  In  order  that  society  should  exist,  and, 
a  ft/rfiori,  that  a  society  should  prosper,  it  is  required  that 
all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and  held  to- 
gether by  certain  predominant  ideas  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions 
from  the  common  source,  and  con'sents  to  accept  certain 
matters  of  belief  already  formed. 

If  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacitv,  I  find 
that  dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in 
order  to  hve  alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellows.  If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  for 
himself  all  the  truths  of  which  he  makes  daily  use,  his  task 
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would  never  end.  He  would  exliaust  his  streiigtli  in  pre- 
paratory demonstrations,  witliout  ever  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  Kfe,  he  has  not  the 
time,  nor,  from  the  limits  of  his  intelligence,  tlie  capacity, 
to  accomplish  this,  he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  num- 
ber of  fecte  and  opinions  wliicli  lie  has  not  had  either  the 
time  or  the  power  to  verify  for  himself,  but  which  men  of 
greater  ability  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  world  adopts. 
On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  he  is  not  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
by  choice,  but  is  conati-ained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his 
condition.  There  is  no  philosopher  of  so  great  parts  in 
the  world,  but  that  he  believes  a  million  of  things  on  the 
feith  of  other  people,  and  supposes  a  great  many  more 
truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.  A  man  who 
should  undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself, 
could  devote  to  each  thing  but  little  time  and  attention. 
His  task  would  keep  his  mind  in  perpetual  unrest,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  any 
truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  firmly  to  any  conviction. 
His  intellect  would  be  at  once  uidependent  and  powerless. 
He  must  tlierefore  make  his  choice  from  amongst  tho 
various  objects  of  human  belief,  aiid  adopt  many  opinions 
without  discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that 
smaller  number  which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It 
is  true,  that  whoever  receives  an  opinion  on  the  word  of 
another,  does  so  fer  enslave  his  mind ;  but  it  is  a  salutary 
servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world.  Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it 
necessarily  has.  The  independence  of  individual  minds 
may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less :  unbounded  it  cannot  be. 
Thus  tlie  question  is,  not  to  know  whether  any  intellectual 
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authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply  where 
it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality 
of  conditions  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive 
incredulity  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  human  understanding.  The 
men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social  equality  are  not  there- 
fore easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  authority  to  which 
they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They  com- 
monly seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in 
those  who  are  like  themselves.  This  would  be  enough  to 
prove  that,  at  such  periods,  no  new  religion  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  tliat  all  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
not  only  impious,  but  absurd  and  irrational.  It  may  be 
foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not  easily  give  cre- 
dence to  divine  missions ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  modern 
prophets ;  and  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the  chief 
arbiter  of  their  belief  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  limits 
of  their  kind. 

AVhen  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike 
each  odier  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  wielding 
the  power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlighten- 
ment, wliilst  the  multitude  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. Men  living  at  these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore 
naturally  induced  to  shape  their  opinions  by  the  standard 
of  a  superior  person,  or  superior  class  of  persons,  whilst 
they  are  averse  to  recognize  the  inMlibUity  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The 
nearer  tiie  people  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an 
equal  and  similar  condition,  the  less  prone  does  each  man 
become  to  place  implicit  faith  in  a  certain  man  or  a  certain 
class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  believe  the  multitude 
increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress  of  the 
world.     Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
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private  judgment  retains  amongst  a  democratic  people,  but 
amongst  such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  be- 
yond what  it  has  elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality,  men 
have  no  feith  in  one  another,  by  reason  of  their  common 
resemblance ;  but  this  very  resemblance  gives  them  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  for 
it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed  with 
equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should 
go  with  tlie  greater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares 
himself  indi\'idual!y  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with 
pride  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  survey  the  totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place 
himself  in  contrast  with  so  huge  a  body,  he  is  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
weakness.  The  same  equality  which  renders  him  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  ex- 
poses him  alone  and  unprotected  to  the  influence  of  the 
greater  number.  The  public  has  therefore,  among  a  dem- 
ocratic people,  a  singular  power,  which  aristocratic  nations 
cannot  conceive  of;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain 
opinions,  but  it  enforces  tbem,^and  infiases  them  into  the 
intellect  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all 
upon  the  reason  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  the  majority  undertakes  to  supply 
a  multitude  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
opinions  of  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
numbers  of  theories,  on  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics, 
without  inquiry,  upon  public  trusti  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself 
holds  sway  there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commonly  received  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are 
such  that  the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign 
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away,  materially  increases  the  power  which  that  majority 
naturally  exercbes  over  the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more 
customary  in  man  than  to  recognize  superior  wisdom  in  the 
person  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  omnipotence  of  the 
majority  in  the  United  States  douhtless  augments  the  influ- 
ence which  puhlic  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over 
the  minds  of  each  member  of  the  community;  hut  the 
foundations  of  that  influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  not 
in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions  which  men  living 
under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The  intellect- 
ual dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  amongst  a  deinocratic  people  governed  by  a  king, 
than  in  the  sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always 
be  extremely  absolute  ;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men 
are  governed  in  the  ages  of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  foith  in  public  opinion  will  become  a  species  of  reh^on 
there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering  prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authority  will  be  different,  but  it  will 
not  be  diminished ;  and  tar  from  thinking  that  it  will  dis- 
appear, I  augur  that  it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  pre- 
ponderance, and  confine  the  action  of  private  judgment 
within  narrower  limits  than  are  suited  either  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  happiness  of  tlie  human  race.  In  the  principle 
of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies  ;  the  one 
leading  tiie  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the 
other  which  would  prohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And 
I  perceive  how,  under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws,  de- 
mocracy would  extinguish  that  liberty  of  the  mind  to  which 
a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable ;  so  that,  after 
having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by  ranks 
or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to 
the  general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substi- 
tuted, by  democratic  nations,  for  all  the  different  powers 
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which  checked  or  retarded  overmuch  the  energy  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  the  evil  would  only  have  changed  character. 
Men  would  not  have  found  the  means  of  independent  life ; 
they  would  simply  have  discovered  (no  easy  task)  a  new 
physiognomy  of  servitude.  There  is,  —  and  I  cannot  re- 
peat it  too  often,  —  there  is  here  matter  for  profound  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  look  on  freedom  of  thought  as  a  holy 
thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot,  but  despotism. 
For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy  on 
my  brow,  I  care  hut  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me  ;  and 
I  am  not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke  be- 
cause it  is  held  out  to  me  by  the  anns  of  a  milhon  of  men, 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  MORE   APTITUDE  AND  TASTE  FOR 
GENERAL  IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS,  THE  ENGLISH. 

THE  Deity  does  not  regard  the  human  race  collectively. 
He  surveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings 
of  whom  mankind  is  composed ;  and  he  discerns  in  each 
man  the  resemblances  which  assimilate  him  to  all  Ids  fel- 
lows, and  the  differences  whicli  distinguish  him  from  them. 
God,  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of  general  ideas  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  never  feels  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  consider- 
able number  of  analogous  objects  under  the  same  form  for 
greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human 
mind  were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgment  on 
all  the  individual  cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail 
would  soon  lead  it  astray,  and  it  would  no  longer  see  any- 
thing :  in  this  strait,  man  has  recourse  to  an  imperfect  but 
necessary  exjiedient,  which  at  once  assists  and  demonstrates 
his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
jects, and  remarked  their  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them 
a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onwards. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather 
of  the  insufficiency,  of  the  htiman  intellect ;  for  there  are 
in  nature  no  beings  exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  iden- 
tical, nor  any  rules  indiscriminately  and  alike  applicable  to 
several  objects  at  once.  The  chief  merit  of  general  ideas 
is,  that  they  enable  the  human  mind  to  pass  a  rapid  judg- 
ment on  a  great  many  objects  at  once ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much 
in  accuracy  as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  un- 
consciously of  some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths 
of  this  kind  a  man  apprehends,  the  more  general  ideas  is 
he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A  multitude  of  particiilar 
fects  cannot  he  seen  separately  without  at  last  discovering 
the  common  tie  which  connects  them.  Several  individuals 
lead  to  the  notion  of  the  species,  several  species  to  that  of 
the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general  ideas 
will  always  be  greatest  amongst  a  people  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion and  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  general- 
ize their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  entertain  a  much 
gi^eater  relish  for  them :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same 
origin,  that  they  lived  for  centuries  under  the  same  laws, 
and  that  they  still  incessantly  interchange  their  opinions 
and  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes  much  more 
striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  English  could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfiilly 
away  from  the  observation  of  particular  fects,  to  rise  from 
them  to  their  causes,  and  that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite 
of  itself.  Amongst  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown  to  so  ardent  a 
passion  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion,  I  am 
informed  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general 
and  eternal  law  has  just  been  discovered  which  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before.     There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler 
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■who  does  not  try  his  hind  it  discovering  truths  applicable 
to  a  great  kin^rdom,  md  who  is  not  very  ill  pleased  with 
himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  m  compressing  the  human 
race  into  the  compiss  of  in  article 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened 
nations  surprises  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to 
England,  and  observe  the  events  which  have  occurred 
there  in  the  last  halfrcentury,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a 
taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  tliat  country  in  propor- 
tion as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself 
to  explain  what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  love  of 
general  ideas,  or  diverts  it  from  them. 

"When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  the 
inequalities  are  permanent,  individual  men  gradually  be- 
come so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
distinct  race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at 
the  same  instant ;  and,  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie 
which  binds  them  all  within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind, 
the  observation  invariably  rests,  not  on  man,  but  on  certain 
men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristocratic  state  of  society 
never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  ideas  respecting 
themselves ;  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion 
for  them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  country 
sees  around  him,  on  every  hand,  men  difFering  but  little 
from  each  other ;  he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one 
portion  of  mankind,  without  expanding  and  dilating  his 
thought  till  it  embrace  the  whole.  All  the  truths  which 
are  apphcable  to  himself  appear  to  him  equally  and  simi- 
larly applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizeus  and  fellow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his 
ideas  in  the  study  which  engages  him  most  and  interests 
him  most,  he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits  ; 
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and  thus  it  is  tliat  tho  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in 
everything,  to  include  a  great  number  of  objects  under  tlie 
same  formula,  and  to  e^rplain  a  mass  of  iacts  by  a  single 
cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes  an  undisceming, 
passion  in  the  human  mind. 

Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly 
tlian  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  their  slaves. 
The  most  profound  and  capacious  minds  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  never  able  to  reach  the  idea,  at  oneo  so  gen- 
eral and  so  simple,  of  the  common  likeness  of  men,  and  of 
the  common  birthright  of  each  to  freedom :  they  strove  to 
prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  it 
would  ahvays  exist.  Nay,  more,  everything  shows  that 
those  of  the  ancients  who  had  been  slaves  before  they  be- 
came free,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings, 
did  themselves  regard  servitude  in  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  masters,  or,  at  least,  they  saw  that  aristocracy 
established  and  uncontested  before  their  eyes.  Their  mind, 
after  it  had  expanded  itself  in  several  directions,  was  barred 
from  further  progress  in  this  one  ;  and  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and  alike.. 

In  the  ages  of  equality,  all  men  are  independent  of  each 
other,  isolated,  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multi- 
tude are  not  permanently  guided  by  the  will  of  any  indi- 
viduals :  at  such  times,  humanity  seems  always  to  advance 
of  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  what  is  passing  in 
the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for  some  great  causes, 
which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our  fellow-creor- 
tures,  thus  induce  them  all  voluntarily  to  pursue  the  same 
track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas,  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.     It 
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may  readily  lie  perceived  that  a  method  of  tliis  kind  must 
insensibly  beget  a  tendency  to  general  ideas  in  the  human 
mind.  When  I  repudiate  the  traditions  of  rank,  profes- 
sions, and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  ex- 
ample, to  seek  out,  by  the  single  eifort  of  my  reason,  the 
path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives 
of  my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself,  which  leads  me 
necessarily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  very  general  notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  why  the  English  dis- 
play much  less  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  still  less  again 
than  their  neighbors  the  French ;  and  likewise  why  the 
English  of  the  present  day  display  more  than  their  fore- 
fiithera  did. 

The  English  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a 
very  aristocratic  nation  ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged 
them  constantly  to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits 
confined  them  to  the  particular.  Hence  arose  that  philos- 
ophy, at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad  and  narrow,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  still  obstructs 
and  stagnates  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  in  what 
goes  before,  others  may  be  discerned  less  apparent,  but  no 
less  efficacious,  which  produce  amongst  almost  every  demo- 
cratic people  a  taste,  and  frequently  a  passion,  for  general 
ideas.  A  distinction  must  he  taken  between  ideas  of  this 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  the  result  of  slow,  minute,  and 
conscientious  labor  of  the  mind,  and  these  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once  from  the 
first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  little  leisure;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  coniiised, 
so  excited,  so  active,  that  but  little  time  remains  to  them 
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for  thought.  Such  men  are  prone  to  general  ideas,  because 
they  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars ;  they 
cont£un,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great  deal  in  a  little  compass, 
and  give,  in  a  little  time,  a  great  return.  If,  then,  upon  a 
brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  they  think  they  discern 
a  common  relation  between  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how 
fer  these  several  objects  agree  or  differ,  they  are  hastily 
arranged  under  one  formulary,  in  order  to  pass  to  another 
subject. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
period  is  the  taste  which  all  men  then  have  for  easy  success 
and  present  enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  Uve 
at  a  time  of  equality  are  full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspir- 
ing and  relaxed :  they  would  lain  succeed  brilliantly  and 
at  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  from  great  efforts  to 
obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead  str^ght 
to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  delineate  vast  objects  with 
httle  pains,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  without 
much  trouble. 

And  I  know  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  thinking  thus. 
For  their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  any- 
thing to  the  bottom  as  they  are ;  and  what  is  generally 
sought  in  the  productions  of  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and 
information  without  labor. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  dis- 
dain, it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people 
is  ever  ready  to  carry  ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to 
espouse  them  with  injudicious  warmth. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


I  HAVE  observed  that  the  Americans  show  a  less  de- 
cided taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French.  Tliis  is 
more  especially  true  in  politics. 

Although  the  Americana  infuse  into  their  legislation  fiir 
more  general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  they 
strive  more  than  the  latter  to  adjust  the  practice  of  affairs 
to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  much  love  for  general  ideas  as  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time 
has  the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  tind 
with  the  passionate  energy  of  the  French  people  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  displayed  the  same  blind  confidence 
in  the  value  and  absolute  truth  of  any  theory. 

This  diiference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French 
originates  in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following 
one.  The  Americans  form  a  democratic  people,  who  have 
always  directed  public  affairs  themselves.  The  French  are 
a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  only  spec- 
ulate on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them.  The  social 
condition  of  the  French  led  them  to  conceive  very  general 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  whilst  their  political 
constitution  prevented  them  from  correcting  those  ideas 
by  experiment,  and  from  graduaUy  detecting  their  insuffi- 
ciency ;  whereas,  in  America,  the  two  things  constantly 
balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  tins  is  very  much  op- 
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posed  to  what  I  have  said  before,  that  demoeratic  nations 
derive  their  love  of  theory  from  the  very  excitement 
of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  proposi- 

Men  living  in  democratic  countries  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
general  ideas,  because  they  have  hut  little  leisure,  and  be- 
cause these  ideas  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  par- 
ticulars. This  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
those  matters  which  are  not  the  necessary  and  habitual 
subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  men  will  take  up 
very  eagerly,  and  without  any  close  scrutiny,  all  the  gen- 
eral ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  com- 
merce, they  will  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt 
them  without  reserve.  The  same  thing  apphes  to  states- 
men with  regard  to  general  ideas  in  politics. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic 
people  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  ex- 
travagantly, to  general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can 
be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  their  daily 
practical  occupation.  They  will  then  be  compelled  to  en- 
ter upon  details,  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak 
points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy  may  frequently  be  a 
painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  govern- 
ment moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general  theories  in 
politics  which  the  principle  of  equality  s 
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CHAPTER    V. 


I  HAVE  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  meu  can- 
not do  without  dogmatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  such  behef  should  exist  amongst 
them.  I  now  add,  that,  of  all  tha  kinds  of  dogmatical  be- 
lief, the  most  desirable  appears  to  me  to  be  dogmatical 
belief  in  matters  of  reli^on ;  and  this  is  a  clear  inference, 
even  from  no  higher  consideration  than  the  interests  of  this 
world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular 
it  may  be,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  his  relation  to 
mankind,  of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their 
duties  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  anything  pre- 
vent these  ideas  from  being  the  common  spring  whence 
all  the  rest  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasiirably  interested  in  acquiring 
fixed  ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  general  duties 
to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow-men  ;  for  doubt  on  these 
first  principles  would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  chance, 
and  would  condemn  them  in  some  way  to  disorder  and 
impotence. 

Tills  is,  then,  the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  important 
for  each  of  us  to  have  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left 
to  himself,  to  settle  his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his 
reason.      None  but  minds  singularly  free  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  cares  of  life  —  minds  at  once  penttnting,  subtile,  and 
trained  by  thinking  —  can,  even  with  much  time  and  care, 
sound  the  deptlis  of  these  so  necessarj  truths  And,  ui- 
decd,  we  see  that  philosophers  are  themselves  almost  always 
surrounded  with  uncei-tainties ;  that  at  every  step  the  nat- 
ural light  which  illuminates  tlieir  path  grows  dimmer  and 
less  secure ;  and  tliat,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  have 
as  yet  only  discovered  a  few  conflicting  notions,  on  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  ever  firmly  grasping  the  truth,  or  finding 
novelty  even  in  its  errors.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  fer 
above  the  average  capacity  of  men  ;  and,  even  if  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  about  God  and  human  nature  are  indispen- 
sable to  tlie  daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice 
of  their  lives  prevents  them  from  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Amongst 
the  sciences,  there  are  some  which  are  usefiJ  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  are  within  its  reach ;  others  can  be  ap- 
proached only  by  the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the 
many,  who  require  nothing  beyond  their  more  remote 
applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the  science  I  speak 
of  is  indispensable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  greater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are 
therefore  the  ideas  above  all  otliers  which  it  is  most  suita- 
ble to  withdraw  from  the  habitual  action  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  in  which  there  is  most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose 
by  recognizing  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object,  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages,  of 
religion  is  to  furnish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions 
fl  solution  which  is  at  once  clpar,  pi-pi-ise^  intelligible  to  the 
mass  ofinankiiidtand_  lasting.  There  are  religions  which 
are  ialse  and  very  absurd ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any 
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religion  which  remains  within  the  circle  I  have  just  traced, 
without  pretending  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many  religions  have 
attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  on  every  side 
the  free  movement  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if 
it  do  not  save  men  in  another  world,  it  is  at  least  very  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especiaUy  true  of  men  living  in  free  coun- 
ties. When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt 
gets  hold  ot  the  higiier  powe^  of  theintellect,  and_half 
paralyzes  ail  the  othersT  Every  man  accustoms  himself  to 
have"  "only  conlused  and  changing  notions  on  the  subjects 
most  interesting  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  himself.  His 
opinions  are  ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned ;  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  resolving  by  himself  the  hard  problems 
respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think 
no  more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soulj_relax^the 
spmigs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  ser\-itude. 
S^r"oinyToes  it  happen,  in  such  a  case,  tliat  they  allow 
their  freedom  to  be  taken  from  them ;  they  frequently 
themselves  surrender  it.  When  there  is  no  longer  any 
principle  of  authority  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  politics, 
men  are  speedily  fi-ightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding 
things  alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is  at  soa 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  they  determine  at  least  that  the 
mechanism  of  society  shall  be  fii-m  and  fixed  ;  and,  as  they 
cannot  resume  their  ancient  belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  sup- 
port at  the  same  time  complete  religions  independence  and 
entire  political  freedom.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  fiiith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  if  he 
be  free,  he  must  believe. 


Perliaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religious  is  still 
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more  obvious  amongst  nations  whore  equality  of  conditions 
prevails,  than  amongst  others.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  equality,  which  brings  great  benefits  into  the  world, 
nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  he  shown  hereafter) 
some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
material  gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametri- 
cally contrary  principles.  There  is  no  religion  which  does 
not  place  the  object  of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  which  does  not  naturally  raise  his 
soul  to  regions  far  above  those  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some  duties  toward  bis 
kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  contemplation 
of  himself.  This  occurs  in  religions  the  most  felse  and 
dangerous. 

Religious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  the 
very  point  on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak,  which 
shows  of  what  importance  it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their 
religion  as  their  conditions  become  more  equal. 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining 
the  supernatural  means  which  God  employs  to  infuse  re- 
li^ous  belief  into  tlie  heart  of  man.  I  am  at  tliis  moment 
considering  religions  in  a  purely  human  point  of  view ;  my 
object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they  may  most  easily 
retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we 
ai-e  entering. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation 
and  equality,  the  human  mind  consents  only  with  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  dogmatical  opinions,  and  feels  their  necessity 
acutely  only  in  spiritual  matters.  This  proves,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  at  such  times,  religions  ought,  more  cautiously 
than  at  any  otlier,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
precnicts ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  their  power  beyond  re- 
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ligious  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  bei 
aD.  The  circle  within  which  they  seet  to  restrict  the 
human  intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and, 
beyond  its  verge,  the  mind  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  its 
own  guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  has  in- 
serted in  the  Koran,  not  only  religious  doctrines,  but  politi- 
cal maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science. 
The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general 
relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  otlier,  beyond  which 
it  inculcates  and  imposes  no  point  of  ftith.  This  alone, 
besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long  predomi- 
nate in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  whilst  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

In  continuation  of  tliis  same  inquiry,  I  find  that,  for  re- 
ligions to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  not  only  must  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters,  but  their 
power  also  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external  foi-ms  they  assume, 
and  on  the  obligations  tliey  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to 
very  genei-al  and  very  vast  ideas,  is  principally  to  be  un- 
derstood in  respect  to  religion.  Men  who  are  similar  and 
equal  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one 
God,  governing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  grant- 
ing to  every  man  ftiture  liappiness  on  the  same  conditions. 
The  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  constantly  leads  them 
back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  society  where  men  are  broken 
up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  devise  as  many 
deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and 
to  trace  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itseF  has  felt,  to 
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some  extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  con- 
ditions exercise  on  religious  opinions. 

When  the  Christian  religion  first  appeared  upon  earth. 
Providence,  hy  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for 
its  coming,  had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race, 
like  an  immense  flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Cjesars. 
The  men  of  whom  this  multitude  was  composed  were  dis- 
tinguLshed  by  numerous  differences ;  but  they  had  thus 
much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the  same  laws,  and 
that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant  in  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  that  all  appeared  equal  when  their  condi- 
tion was  contrasted  with  his.  Tiiis  novel  and  peculiar 
state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed  men  to  listen  to 
the  general  truths  which  Clu:btiaiiity  teaches,  and  may 
serve  to  explam  the  fecility  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World, 
being  then,  as  it  were,  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
each  nation  resumed  its  former  individuality.  A  scale  of 
ranks  soon  grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  these  nations ;  the 
different  races  were  more  sliarply  defined,  and  each  na- 
tion was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples.  In  the 
midst  of  this  common  effort,  which  seemed  to  be  dividing 
human  society  into  as  many  fragments  as  possible,  Cluis- 
tianity  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  hito  the  world.  But  it  appeared, 
nevertheless,  to  lend  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  new 
tendencies  created  by  this  distribution  of  mankind  hito 
fractions.  Men  continue  to  worship  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things ;  but  every  people,  every  city, 
and,  so  to  speak,  every  man,  thought  to  obtain  some  dis- 
tinct privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an  especial  protector 
Ticar  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  subdivide  the  Deity, 
they  multiplied  and  unduly  enhanced  the  importance  of  liis 
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agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  angels  became 
an  almost  idolatrous  worship  for  most  Christians ;  and  it 
might  be  feared  for  a  moment  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
would  retrograde  towards  the  superstitions  which  it  had 
overcome. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed 
which  separate  one  nation  from  another  and  one  citizen 
from  another,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  by  its  own  impulse,  towards  the  idea  of  a  single 
and  all-powerful  Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same 
manner  to  every  man.  In  democratic  age3,  then,  it  is 
more  particularly  important  not  to  allow  the  homage  paid 
to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  witli  the  worship  due 
to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear,  —  that  religions  ought  to 
have  fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than 
at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, I  have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
human  mind,  in  an  age  of  equality,  than  the  idea  of  sub- 
jection to  forms.  Men  living  at  such  times  are  impatient 
of  figures ;  to  their  eyes,  symbols  appear  to  be  puerile  arti- 
fices used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths  which  should  more 
naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day :  they  are  unmoved 
by  ceremonial  observances,  and  are  disposed  to  attach  only 
a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  who  have  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  relig- 
ion in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to 
these  natural  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not 
to  run  counter  to  them  unnecessarily. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the 
human  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and 
aid  it  in  embracing  them  warmly  and  holcQng  them  with 
firmness.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  I  E.m  persuaded  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  it  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them 
beyond  measure ;  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  limited 
to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perpetuate  tbo  doc- 
trine itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  rehgion,  of  which  the 
ritual  is  only  the  form.*  A  religion  which  should  become 
more  minute,  more  peremptory,  and  more  charged  with 
small  observances,  at  a  time  when  men  are  becoming  more 
equal,  would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical 
zealots  in  the  midst  of  an  iniidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  all  religions  have  gen- 
eral and  eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  tlius 
shape  themselves  to  the  shifting  inclinations  of  every  age, 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  certainty  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opin- 
ions which  constitute  a  creed,  and  which  theologians  call 
articles  of  feith,  must  be  very  carefully  distingubhed  from 
the  accessories  connected  with  them.  Religions  are  obliged 
to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  wliatever  be  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  they  should  talte  good  care  not  to  bind 
themselves  in  tlie  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time 
when  everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  ac- 
customed to  the  moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluc- 
tantly allows  itself  to  be  fixed  on  any  point.  The  fixity 
of  eternal  and  secondary  things  can  afford  a  chance  of 
duration  only  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ;  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which  originate  in 
or  are  fostered  by  eijuality,  there  is  one  which  it  renders 
peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  also  infuses  into  the  heart 

•  In  all  reli^ons,  ihtjre  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
Bnbstitnce  of  llie  fkith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  aecount 
be  changed.  This  ia  espedallf  the  case  with  Boman  Calhohcisin,  in  which 
Ihe  doctrine  and  the  form  are  tiequentlj  so  closely  nnited  as  to  form  hut  one 
point  of  belief. 
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of  every  man,  —  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The 
taste  for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature 
of  democratic  times. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  religion  which  should  under- 
take to  destroy  so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  in  the 
end  be  destroyed  by  it ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men 
entirely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  in  order  to  devote  their  faculties  exclusively  to  the 
thought  of  another,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  minds  of 
men  would  at  length  escape  its  grasp,  to  plunge  into  the 
exclusive  enjo3Tnent  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  rehgion  is  to  purify,  to  regulate, 
and  to  restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well- 
being  which  men  feel  at  periods  of  equality ;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  completely,  or  to 
eradicate  it.  Men  cannot  be  cured  of  the  love  of  riches ; 
but  they  may  be  persuaded  to  enrich  themselves  by  none 
but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises, 
as  it  were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men 
are  equalized  and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  for  religion ;  whilst  it  carefully  abstains  from 
the  daily  turmoil  of  secular  affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run 
counter  to  the  ideas  which  generally  prevail,  or  to  the  per- 
manent interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
For,  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  the  first 
and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  religious  princi- 
ple has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  than  of  a  republic.  In  ages  of 
equahty  tings  may  often  command  obedience,  hut  the  ma- 
jority always  commands  belief:  to  the  majority,  therefore, 
deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatsoever  is  not  contrary  to 
the  &itb, 

I  showed  in  my  former  volume  how  the  American  clergy 
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stand  aloof  from  secular  affairs.  This  is  the  most  obvioos, 
but  not  the  only,  example  of  their  self-restraint.  In 
America,  religion  is  a  distinct  sphere,  in  which  the  priest 
is  sovereign,  but  out  of  wliich  he  takes  care  never  to  go. 
Within  its  limits,  he  is  master  of  the  mind ;  beyond  them, 
he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders  them  to  the 
independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  nature 
and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures,  and  observances 
than  in  the  United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  dis- 
tinct, simple,  and  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although 
the  Christians  of  America  arc  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
sects,  they  all  look  upon  their  religion  in  the  same  light, 
This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  behef.  There  are  no  Romish  priests  v,  ho  show 
less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances,  for  extraor- 
dinary or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Kowhere 
is  that  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  prohibits  the  worship 
reserved  to  God  alone  from  being  offered  to  the  saints, 
more  clearly  inculcated  or  more  generally  followed.  Yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very  submissive  and 
very  sincere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  com- 
munion. The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  or  to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  upon  the 
life  to  come ;  tbey  are  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  present ;  seeming  to  consider 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  though  secondary, 
objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in  productive 
labor,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progress,  and  they 
applaud  its  results  ;  and  whilst  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  honesUy  to 
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court  prosperity  in  this.  Far  from  attempting  to  sliow 
that  these  things  are  distinct  and  contrary  to  one  another, 
they  study  rather  to  find  out  on  what  point  they  are  most 
nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intel- 
lectual supremacy  exercised  by  the  majority :  they  never 
sustain  any  but  necessary  conflicts  with  it.  They  take  no 
share  in  the  altercations  of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt 
the  general  opinions  of  their  country  and  their  age :  and 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away  without  opposition 
in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which  everything 
around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavor  to  amend 
their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowsliip  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them : 
it  rather  supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes 
its  authority  at  the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its 
own,  and  to  that  which  it  borrows  from  the  opinions  of 
the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of 
several  of  them  for  her  own  purposes.  Religion  sustains  a 
successiul  struggle  with  that  spirit  of  individual  indepen- 
dence which  is  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


AMERICA  is  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  (according  to 
reports  worthy  of  behef)  the  country  in  wliich  the  Romaiii 
Catholic  religion  makes  most  progress.  At  first  sight,  this 
is  surprising. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished: 
equality  inclines  men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  opinions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and 
the  idea  of  (mity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  the  power 
which  goTcms  society.  Men  living  in  democratic  times 
are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious  author- 
ity ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any 
authority  of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should 
be  single  and  uniform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  are  naturally  repugnant  to  their 
minds ;  and  they  almost  as  readily  conceive  that  there 
should  be  no  relt^on,  as  that  there  should  be  several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  age, 
Roman  Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Prot- 
estants to  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  considered  within  the  pale  of  the 
Chureh,  it  would  aeem  to  be  losing  ground ;  without  that 
pale,  to  be  gaining  it.  Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
The  men  of  our  days  are  naturally  little  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  religion,  they  imme- 
diately find  in   themselves  a  latent  instinct  which  urges 
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them  unconsciously  towards  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  tlie  Kombh  Church  astonish 
them ;  hut  they  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discipline, 
and  its  great  unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could 
at  lengtli  withdraw  itself  from  the  political  animosities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that 
tlie  same  spirit  of  the  age  which  appears  to  he  so  opposed 
to  it  would  become  so  iavorable  as  to  admit  of  its  great 
and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  to  seek  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men  who,  after  having  sub- 
mitted some  portion  of  their  religious  belief  to  the  princi- 
ple of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several  other  parts  of 
their  feith  from  it,  and  to  keep  their  mind*!  floating  at  ran- 
dom between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  tliat  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  Ic'-s  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and  that  our  posterity  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  division  into  only  two  parts, — 
some  rehnquishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  return- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Home. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WHAT   CAUSES  DESIOCRATIC   NATIONS  TO  INCLINE   TOWARDS 
PANTHEIS.M. 

I  SHALL  show  liereafter  how  the  preponderating  taste 
of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  ideas  manifests 
itself  in  politius ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out,  at  present,  its 
principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  hoar 
visible  marks  of  it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philoso- 
phy, and  the  French  into  literature.  Most  of  the  works 
of  imagination  published  in  France  contain  some  opinions 
or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doctrines,  or  they 
disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their  authors. 
This  appears  to  me  not  to  proceed  only  from  an  accidental, 
but  from  a  pennanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more 
equal,  and  each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the 
rest,  more  weak  and  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of 
ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens,  and  considering  only  the 
people, —  of  overlooking  individuals,  to  think  only  of  their 
kind.  At  such  times,  the  human  mind  seeks  to  embrace  a 
multitude  of  different  objects  at  once ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  connect  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a  single 
cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  man,  and  is  sought 
by  him  so  generally,  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it,  he 
readily  yields  himself  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Not  content 
with  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a. 
creation  and  a  Creator,  he  is  still  embarrassed  by  this  pri- 
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mary  division  of  things,  and  seeks  to  expand  and  simplify 
his  conception  by  including  God  and  the  Universe  in  one 
great  Whole. 

If  there  be  a  phOosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all 
things  material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
the  world  contains,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  the  several 
parts  of  an  immense  Being,  who  alone  remains  eternal 
amidst  the  continual  change  and  ceaseless  transformation 
of  all  that  constitutes  him,  we  may  readily  infer  that  such 
a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality  of  man,  — 
nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality,  —  will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democracies.  All 
their  habits  of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and 
predispose  them  to  adopt  it.  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes 
their  imagination  ;  it  fosters  the  pride,  whilst  it  soothes  the 
indolence,  of  their  minds. 

Amongst  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy 
endeavors  to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to 
be  one  of  those  most  fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind 
in  democratic  times.  Against  it,  all  who  abide  in  their 
attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man  should  combine 
and  struggle. 
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CHAPTER    Vril. 


EQUALITY  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas 
which  would  not  have  originated  from  any  other 
source,  and  it  modifies  almost  all  those  previously  enter- 
tained. I  tafee  as  an  example  the  idea  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that  the 
intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
great  philosophical  theory,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  traced 
by  its  consequences  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
brutes, one  trait  is  peculiar  to  himself,  —  he  improve--  they 
are  incapable  of  improvement  MinLnd  could  not  fail  to 
discover  this  difference  from  the  beginning  The  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world,  equality  did 
not  give  birth  to  it,  but  his  imparted  to  it  a  new  character 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  Lhs\ed  according 
to  rank,  profession,  or  biith,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  caieei  which  chance  has  opened 
before  them,  every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  bmits  of 
human  power  are  to  be  discerned  in  proximity  to  himself, 
and  no  one  seeks  any  longer  to  resist  the  inevitable  law  of 
his  destiny.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  aristocratic  people  abso- 
lutely deny  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but  they  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite ;  they  can  conceive  amelioration, 
but  not  change :  tliey  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and, 
whilst  they  admit  that  humanity  has  made  progress,  and 
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may  still  have  some  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  beforohand 
certain  impassable  limits. 

Thus,  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
supreme  good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what 
man  was  ever  wild  enough  to  imagine  it?)  but  they  cher- 
ish a  persuasion  that  they  have  pretty  nearly  reached  that 
degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  wliich  our  imperfect 
nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them,  they 
are  wilhng  to  fency  that  eveiything  is  in  its  fit  place. 
Then  it  is  that  tlie  legislator  affects  to  lay  down  eternal 
laws ;  that  kings  and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperish- 
able monuments ;  and  that  the  present  generation  under- 
takes to  spare  generations  to  come  tlie  care  of  regulating 
their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety approximate,  —  as  manners,  customs,  and  laws  vary, 
from  the  tumultuous  intercourse  of  men,  —  as  new  facta 
arise,  —  as  new  truths  are  brought  to  light,  —  as  ancient 
opinions  are  dissipated,  and  others  take  their  place,  —  the 
image  of  an  ideal  but  always  fugitive  perfection  presents 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then  ev- 
ery instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man ; 
the  position  of  some  is  rendered  worse  ;  and  he  leai'ns  but 
too  well  that  no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enhghtened 
soever  they  may  be,  can  lay  claTm  to  infallibility :  the  con- 
dition of  others  is  improved  ;  whence  he  infers  that  man  is 
endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improvement.  His 
reverses  teach  him  that  none  have  discovered  absolute 
good,  —  his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never-ending 
puriuit   of  it       Thus,  forever  seeking,  forever  falling  to 

e  again  —  ofte  lisappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  — 
he    enl  ea  ngly  towards  that  unmeasured  greatness 

so  nd  s        1  ble  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which 

human       hx    ye      o  tread. 

It  can  !     dlj  be  believed  how  many  fiicts  naturally  flow 
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from  the  philosophical  theory  of  tlie  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  man,  or  iiow  sti-ong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on 
those  who,  hving  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  action  and 
not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their  actions  to  it,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  inquire  why  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  tuilt  so  as  to  last  hut  for  a  short  time ; 
he  answers  witliout  hesitation,  that  tlie  art  of  navigation  is 
every  day  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  tlie  finest  ves- 
sel would  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  few 
years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentally,  and  on  a 
pai'ticular  subject,  from  an  uninsti'ucted  man,  I  recognize 
the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  wliich  a  great  people 
direct  all  their  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations,  to  ex- 
pand it  beyond  reason. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  CAS  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO 
TABTE  FOE   SCIENCli,  LITKRATURE,   OB  ART, 

IT  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  in  few  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less 
progress  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great 
artists,  distinguished  pyets,  or  celebrated  writers,  been  more 
rare.*  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact,  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a.  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ;  and 
they  have  thought  tliat,  if  a  democratic  state  of  soeiety 
and  democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  tlie 
whole  earth,  the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  bea- 
con-hghts  grow  dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period 
of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas 
which  it  is  important  to  divide  and  examine  separately :  it 
is  to  mingle,  unintentionally,  what  is  democratic  with  what 
13  only  American, 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  be- 
queatlied  by  them  to  tlieir  descendants,  —  simple  in  its 
forms,  austere  and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile 
to  externa]  symbols  and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  —  is  naturally 
unfevorable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  only  yields  reluctantly  to 
the  pleasures  of  hteratui'e.  The  Americans  are  a  very  old 
and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who  have  fallen  upon  a  new 
and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may  extend  themselves 
at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  without  difficulty. 

"  See  notes  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404.  — Am.  Ed. 
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This  State  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  America,  every  one  finds  fecilities  un- 
known elsewhere  for  making  or  increasing  his  fortune. 
The  spirit  of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human 
mind,  constantly  diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no 
impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Not  only  are  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in  tlie  United 
States,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries ;  but,  what  never 
occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  productive  industiy  and  commerce. 

But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Americans  had  been 
alone  in  the  world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  their  foreiathers,  and  the  passions  which  are 
their  own,  tliey  would  not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
i  cannot  long  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
i-ithout  cultivating  the  theory  of  them ;  that  all 
the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursmt  of  the  principal 
object  of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in 
order  the  better  to  attain  it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  mind  is  moreover  so  nat- 
ural to  the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  amongst  the  polite 
nations,  which  are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
these  pursuits,  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  always  to 
be  found  who  take  part  in  them.  This  intellectual  crav- 
ing, once  felt,  would  very  soon  have  been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  natu- 
rally inchnud  to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special 
applications  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering 
hfe  comfortable,  learned  and  literary  Europe  was  engaged 
ill  exploring  the  common  sources  of  truth,  and  in  improv- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to  the  pleasures 
or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
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At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  OH  World 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a 
common  origin  and  by  kindred  habits.  Amongst  this  peo- 
ple they  found  distinguished  men  of  science,  able  artists, 
writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  tbe 
treasures  of  the  intellect  without  laboring  to  amass  them. 
In  spite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes,  I  cannot  consent 
to  separate  America  from  Europe.  I  consider  tlie  people 
of  tlie  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  people 
■who  are  commissioned  to  explore  the  forests  of  tlie  New 
World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure 
and  less  harassed  by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  their 
energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions  the  empire 
of  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  excep- 
tional, and  it  may  he  believed  that  no  democratic  people 
will  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritan- 
ical origin,  —  their  exclusively  commercial  habits,  —  even 
the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  —  the 
proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism,  —  a  thousand 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out 
the  most  important, — have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the 
mind  of  the  American  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His 
passions,  his  wants,  his  education,  and  everything  about 
him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the  native  of  the  United 
States  earthward :  his  reUgion  alone  bids  him  turn,  from 
time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Let  us  cease,  then,  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under 
the  example  of  the  American  people,  and  attempt  to  sur- 
vey them  at  length  with  their  own  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into 
any  castes  or  scale  of  ranks  ;  among  whom  the  law,  recog- 
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nidng  no  privOeges,  should  divide  inherited  property  into 
equal  shares ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  he  with- 
out knowledge  and  without  freedom.  Nor  is  this  an  empty 
hypothesis:  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a 
-democratic  people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor 
taste  for  science,  literature,  or  art,  hut  it  would  probably 
never  arrive  at  the  possession  of  tiiem.  The  law  of  descent 
woidd  of  itself  provide  for  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes 
at  each  succeeding  general  oi  an  1  no  new  fortunes  would 
be  acquired.     The  j  oo   man    v  tl  out  either  knowledge  or 


freedom,  would  not  so  n  cl   is  c  nceive  the 
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himself  to  wealth ;  a  d  tl  e  r  ch  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  po  e  ty  witl  out  a  notion  of  self-defence. 
Between  these  two  members  of  the  community  complete 
and  invincible  equality  would  soon  be  established.  No  one 
■would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  re- 
main paralyzed  in  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal 
servitude. 

When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I 
fency  myself  in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  light  which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  faints 
and  fades  away.  A  sudden  heaviness  overpowers  me,  and 
I  grope  through  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  find  an  open- 
ing which  will  restore  me  to  the  air  and  the  light  of  day. 
But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened 
■who  retain  their  fi«edom,  after  having  abolished  those  pe- 
culiar and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  tlie  tenure 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain 
classes. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are 
enlightened,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  not  con- 
fined and  fixed  by  any  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take 
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up  with  tlieir  present  fortune.  They  all,  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  increasing  it,  —  if  they  are  free,  they  all 
attempt  it ;  hut  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privileges,  but 
natiu-e  grants  them.  As  natural  inequality  is  very  great, 
fortunes  become  uneijual  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all 
his  feculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy 
families,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy 
individuals.  It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  tlie 
community  to  a  common  level,  from  which  they  as  con- 
stantly escape ;  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  augments  in 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  diffused  and  their  liberty 
increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  talents  and  its  exti-avagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all 
property  in  tlie  hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function 
it  should  afterwards  be  to  parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  This  would  have  been  a  method 
of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal  equality  which 
seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  it  would  be  a 
simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to 
any,  ^ving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  independence, 
and  leaving  every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.  Nat- 
ural inequality  will  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth 
will  spontaneously  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  moat  capable. 

Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  a  compe- 
tency. The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each 
other  as  the  members  of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of 
society ;  their  inclinations  will  be  different,  and  they  will 
scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  complete ;  but  they 
will  be  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  belonged  to  that 
class  of  society  could  ever  be.  These  persons  will  not  he 
strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life  i  and  they 
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will  still  be  able,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  indiilge 
in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those 
pleasures  they  will  indulge ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hu- 
man mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  limited,  the  material, 
and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to  the  infinite, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful.  Physical  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will 
rise  of  itself. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  in- 
terest in  tlie  productions  of  mind  be  greater,  but  tlie  tast« 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even 
to  those  who,  in  aristocratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in  them.  When  hereditary 
wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives  his 
strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is 
the  mind.  Whatever  tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or 
to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly  rises  to  a  high  value.  Tlie 
utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly  conspicuous  even 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it. 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  times  there  is  noth- 
ing to  separate  men  from  each  other,  or  to  retain  them  in 
tlieir  place :  they  rise  or  sink  witli  extreme  rapidity.  All 
classes  live  in  continual  intercourse,  fi-om  their  great  prox- 
imity to  each  other.  They  communicate  and  intermingle 
every  day ;  they  imitate  and  emulate  one  another :  this 
suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  desires 
which  they  would  never  have  entertained  if  tlie  distinc- 
tions of  rank  had  been  fixed,  and  society  at  rest.  In  such 
nations,  the  servant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  pleasiu-es  and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the 
poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich  j  the  rural  population  assim- 
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ilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  provinces  to  the 
capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cartis  of  hfe ;  and  the  humblest  artisan 
casts  at  times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  intellect.  People  do  not  read  with  the  same 
notions  or  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  aristocratic 
communities  ;  but  the  circle  of  readers  is  unceasingly  ex- 
panded, till  it  includes  all  tlie  people. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
labors  of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  tliat  to  excel  in  some  of 
them  is  a  powerful  means  of  acquiring  feme,  power,  or 
wealth.  The  restless  ambition  which  equality  begets  in- 
stantly takes  this  direction,  as  it  does  all  others.  The 
number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into 
prodigious  activity  :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  him- 
self a  path  there,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  pubHc  after 
lihn.  Something  analogous  occurs  to  what  happens  in 
society  in  the  United  States  politically  considered.  What 
is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  innumer- 
able ;  and,  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are 
commonly  very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  veiy 
large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert,  that  men  living  in  dem- 
ocratic times  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  hterature, 
and  the  arts :  only  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
cultivate  tliem  after  tlieir  own  fashion,  and  bring  to  the 
task  their  own  peculiar  quaUfications  and  deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


IF  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  retard  the  onward  course  of  tlie  human 
mind,  they  mcontestably  guide  it  in  one  direction  in  prefer- 
ence to  another.  Their  efforts,  thus  circumscribed,  are 
Blill  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  them. 

We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method 
of  the  American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which 
must  here  be  turned  to  account. 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  every- 
thing for  himself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for 
the  tangible  and  the  real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for 
forms.  These  general  tendencies  are  principally  discerni- 
ble in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Those  who  cidtivate  the  sciences  amongst  a  democratic 
people  are  always  afraid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionary 
speculation.  They  mistrust  systems ;  they  adhere  closely 
to  fects,  and  study  fects  with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do 
not  easily  defer  to  the  mere  name  of  any  fellow-man,  they 
are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's  authority ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
find  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbors'  doctrine. 
Scientific  precedents  have  little  weight  with  them ;  they 
are  never  long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor 
ready  to  accept  big  words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate, 
as  far  as  they  can,  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  subject 
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which  occupies  them,  and  they  like  to  expound  tliem  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a  freer  and 
safer  course,  but  a  less  lofiy  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  di^'ide  science  into 
three  parts. 

The  first  comprises  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and 
those  more  abstract  notions,  whoso  application  is  either  un- 
known or  very  remote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths  which 
still  belong  to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a 
straight  and  short  road  to  practical  results. 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up 
the  thh-d. 

Each  of  these  different  portions  of  science  may  be  sepa- 
rately cultivated,  although  reason  and  experience  prove 
tliat  neither  of  them  can  prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  the  two  others. 

In  Araeiica  the  piuely  piactical  part  of  science  is  admi- 
rably undei'itood,  and  cireful  attention  is  paid  to  the  tlieo- 
letical  portion  which  is  unmediately  requisite  to  applica- 
tion On  thi  head,  the  Americans  always  display  a  clear, 
tree  onginal  and  inientne  power  of  mind.  But  hai-dly 
any  one  m  the  United  States  devotes  himself  to  the  essen- 
tially theoretical  and  ab  tiact  portion  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  leapect  the  Amencins  carry  to  excess  a  tendency 
which  IS  I  think  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degi'ee, 
amongst  all  iemocritic  mtions. 

Nothing  IS  moie  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher 
st.iences  or  oi  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science, 
thin  meditation  and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation 
than  the  stricture  of  demacratic  society.  We  do  not  find 
theie  as  imcng  t  an  aiistccratic  people,  one  class  which 
keeps  m  lepose  beciu  e  it  is  well  off;  and  another,  which 
d)ea  not  Tcntuie  to  stii  because  it  despairs  of  improving 
itsccnlitcn      Everyone  is  in  motion:  some  in  quest  of 
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power,  otiiers  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
tumult,  —  this  incessant  conflict  of  jamng  interests,  —  this 
continual  striving  of  men  after  fortune,  —  where  is  that 
calm  to  be  foimd  wliich  is  necessary  for  the  deeper  combi- 
nations of  the  intellect  ?  How  can  the  mind  dwell  upon 
any  single  point,  when  everything  whirls  around  it,  and 
man  liiraself  is  swept  and  beaten  onwards  by  the  heady 
current  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course? 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  bosom 
of  a  peaceable  and  established  democracy  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Uie  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  movements 
which  almost  always  attend  the  birth  and  growth  of  demo- 
cratic society.  "When  a  violent  revolution  occurs  amongst 
a  highly-civilized  people,  it  cannot  feil  to  give  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  their  feelings  and  ideas.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  democratic  revolutions,  which  stir  up  at  once  all 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget  at  the 
same  time  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  The  French  made  surprising  ad- 
vances in  the  exact  sciences  at  tlie  very  time  at  which  they 
were  finishing  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  their  for- 
mer feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden  fecundity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unexampled  revolution 
which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at  that  period 
was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  amongst  demo- 
cratic than  amongst  other  nations :  I  am  even  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  less  so.  But  there  prevails  amongst 
those  populations  a  small,  distressing  motion,  a  siSrt  of  in- 
cessant jostling  of  men,  which  annoys  and  disturbs  the 
mind  without  exciting  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  sel- 
dom indulge  in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain 
very  little  esteem  for  it.    A  democratic  state  of  society  and 
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democratic  institutions  keep  the  greater  part  of  men  in 
constant  activity  ;  and  this  habits  of  mind  which  arc  suited 
to  an  active  life  are  not  always  suited  to  a  contemplative 
one.  The  man  of  action  is  frequently  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never 
accomplish  his  purpose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to 
perfection.  He  has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas 
which  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  seai-ch  to  tlie  bottom ;  for 
he  is  much  more  frequently  dded  by  the  seasonableness  of 
an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy ;  and,  ui  the  long  run, 
he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  folse  principles,  than 
in  spending  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  principles,  on  the 
basis  of  truth.  The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations :  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents, 
the  daily  study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude, 
the  accidents  of  the  moment  and  the  art  of  turning  them 
to  account,  decide  all  its  affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost 
every  one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  ex- 
cessive value  to  the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  conceptions 
of  the  intellect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciate 
unduly  its  slower  and  deeper  labors.  This  opinion  of  the 
public  influences  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  cultivate 
the  sciences  ;  they  are  persuaded  that  they  may  succeed  in 
those  pursuits  without  meditation,  or  are  deterred  fi-om 
such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  studjHng  the  sciences. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  mer- 
cantile, and  trading  taste  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  disinterested  pas- 
sion which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  a  few.  A  desire  to 
utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing ;  the  pure  desire  to  know 
is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds,  and 
at  long  intervals,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth 
springs  up,  self-supported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition. 
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without  ever  attaining  full  satisfaction.  This  M^Jent  love 
it  is  —  this  proud,  disinterested  love  of  what  is  true  — 
■which  raises  men  to  tlie  abstract  sources  of  truth,  to  draw 
their  mother  knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  notliing  in  view  but  some  large  gain, 
or  even  if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  rally  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the 
better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden  tilings  of  the  Creator. 
When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul  from  aD  the  cares 
of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these  researches,  and,  prema- 
turely snapping  the  links  which  bind  the  frame  to  Ufe,  die  of 
old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  perceive  that  no  or- 
dinary cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extraordinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  passions,  at  once  so 
rare  and  so  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as 
easily  in  the  midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  commu- 
nities.    For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it. 

In  aristocratic  societies,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to 
opinion,  and  has  the  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently 
and  hereditarily  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  con- 
ceives a  lofly  idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent 
for  him  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for 
his  ambition.  Aristocracies  often  commit  very  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  actions,  but  they  rarely  entertain  grovelling 
thoughts  ;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haughty  contempt  of 
little  pleasures,  even  whilst  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  genei-al  pitch  of  society.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.  These 
opinions  exert  their  influence  on  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
fiicilitate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the  highest 
regions  of  thought ;  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  con- 
ceive a  sublime,  almost  a  divine,  love  of  truth. 
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M  n  f  n  a  such  periods  are  conseq^uenUy  carried 
away  ds  1      y ;  aiid  it  even  happens  that  they  fre~ 

quen  Ij  an  inconsiderate  contempt  for  practice. 

"Ar  1  m  d  ay    Plutarch,  "was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit, 

tliat  ho  never  condoscended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the 
manner  of  constructing  all  these  engines  of  war.  And 
as  he  held  this  science  of  inventing  and  putting  together 
engines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking  which  tended  to 
any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and  mer- 
cenary, he  spent  his  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in 
writing  of  those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty 
had  in  them  no  admixture  of  necessity,"  Such  is  the 
aristocratic  aim  of  science  :  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  dem- 
ocratic nations. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations 
are  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  pliysical 
gratification.  As  they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  po- 
sition which  they  occupy,  and  are  always  free  to  leave  it, 
they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  changing  their  for- 
tune, or  increasing  it.  To  minds  thus  predisposed,  every 
new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machine  which  spares  labor,  every  instrument  which 
diminishes  the  cost  of  pi-oduction,  every  discovery  which 
fecilitates  pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  from 
these  motives  that  a  democratic  people  addicts  itself  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  —  that  it  understands  and  respects  them. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particularly  called  upon 
to  famish  gratification  to  the  mind  ;  in  democracies,  to  the 
body. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic, 
enlightened,  and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
these  interested  promoters  of  scientific  genius,  and  the 
more  will  discoveries  immediately  applicable  to  productive 
industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even  power,  on  their  au- 
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thors.  For  in  democracies,  the  working  class  take  a  part 
in  public  affairs ;  and  public  honors,  as  well  as  pecuniary 
remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

In  a  community  thus  organized,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the 
neglect  of  theory ;  and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrarj', 
with  unparaUeled  energy,  to  the  applications  of  science,  or 
at  least  to  that  portion  of  theoretical  science  which  is  neces- 
sary to  those  who  make  such  apphcations.  In  vain  will 
some  instinctive  inclination  raise  the  mind  towards  the 
loftier  spheres  of  the  inteUect ;  interest  draws  it  down  to 
the  middle  zone.  There  it  may  develop  all  its  energy  and 
restless  activity,  and  bring  forth  wonders.  These  very 
Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced  into  navigation  an  en- 
gine which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations 
of  our  time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  man's  intelligence,  or  even  that  they 
will  never  bring  new  lights  into  existence.  At  the  age  at 
which  the  world  has  now  arrived,  and  amongst  so  many 
cultivated  nations  perpetually  excited  by  the  fever  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  the  bonds  which  connect  the  diiferent 
parts  of  science  cannot  fell  to  strike  the  observer ;  and  the 
taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enlightened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  attempted  apphcations  of  so  many  experiments,  re- 
peated every  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws 
should  not  frequently  be  brought  to  light;  so  that  great 
discoveries  would  be  frequent,  though  great  inventors  may 
be  few. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  high  scientific  vocations.  If  the 
democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce 
men  to  cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other,  it 
enormously  increases  the  number  of  those  who  do  cultivate 
it.     Nor  is  it  credible  that,  amid  so  great  a  multitude,  a 
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speculative  genius  should  not  from  time  to  time  ariae  in- 
flamed by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such  an  one,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  dive  int«  the  deepest  mysteries  of  nature, 
wliatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age.  He  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  liis  course,  —  it  is  enough  that  he 
is  not  checked  in  it.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  tliis :  per- 
manent inequality  of  conditions  leads  men  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  arrogant  and  sterile  research  of  abstract  truths, 
whilst  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  useful  practical 
results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  point  it  out. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our 
time  clearly  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies, 
which  will  soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that, 
possessing  education  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic 
ages  cannot  fail  to  improve  tlie  industrial  part  of  science  ; 
and  that  henceforward  all  the  efforts  of  the  constituted 
authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to  support  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  tho  nobler  passion  for 
science  itself.  In  the  present  age,  the  human  mind  must 
be  coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  practical  applications  i  and,  instead  of  perpetually 
referring  it  to  the  minute  examination  of  secondary  effects, 
it  is  well  to  divert  it  from  them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise 
it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  primary  causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps 
too  apt  to  think  that  civihzation  cannot  perish  in  any  otlier 
manner.  If  the  light  by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  ex- 
tinguished, it  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  expire  of  itself. 
By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere  apphcations,  principles 
would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  principles  were  wholly 
forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would  be  ill  pur- 
sued.    New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and  men 
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would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without 
art,  scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  that  almost  al!  the  arts  had  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised 
that  a  people  which  had  attained  this  point  should  not  have 
gone  heyond  it.  At  a  later  period,  they  discovered  traces 
of  some  higher  branches  of  science  which  had  been  lost 
The  nation  was  absorbed  m  productive  industry ,  _the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  piocesses  had  been^preserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  eiiated  there  This  served  to 
explain  the  strange  immobiht-)  ui  which  they  found  the 
minds  of  this  people.  Tlie  Chinese,  m  following  the  tiack 
of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the 
latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used  the  formula,  with- 
out asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  instrument, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ; 
for  them,  improvement  was  impossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors, lest  they  slu^uld  stray  into  utter  darkness  by  devi- 
ating for  an  instant  from  the  path  already  laid  down  for 
them.  The  source  of  human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ; 
and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell 
its  waters,  nor  alter  its  course. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for 
centuries.  The  invaders  wlio  had  conquered  the  country 
assumed  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  pre- 
vailed there.  A  sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  every- 
where discernible :  revolutions  were  rare,  and  war  was,  so 
to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fidlacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be 
some  nations  which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their 
grasp,  there  are  others  who  trample  it  themselves  under 
their  feet. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

IS  WHAT  SPIRIT   THE  AMERICANS  CULTIVATE  THE  ARTS. 

IT  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my 
own,  if  I  strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  medi- 
ocrity of  fortunes,  the  ahscncc  of  superfluous  wealth,  the 
universal  desire  of  comfort,  and  the  constant  efforts  by 
which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it,  make  the  taste  for 
the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  amongst  whom  all 
these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which 
serve  to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  adorn  it.  They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful 
to  the  beautiful,  and  they  will  require  that  the  beautiful 
should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  to  go  ftii-ther ;  and,  after  having  pointed 
out  tliis  first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that,  in  the  ages  of  privilege,  the 
practice  of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that 
every  profession  is  a  separate  walk,  upon  which  it  is  not 
allowable  for  every  one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive 
industry  is  free,  the  fixed  character  which  belongs  to  aris- 
tocratic nations  gradually  segregates  all  the  persons  who 
practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct  class,  always 
composed  of  the  same  femilies,  whose  members  are  all 
known  to  each  other,  and  amongst  whom  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride,  soon  spring 
up.  In  a  class  or  gnUd  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not 
only  his  fortune  to  make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve. 
He  is  not  exclusively  swayed  by  hia  own  interest,  or  even 
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by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is,  that  each 
artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  man- 
ufacture as  well  as  possible,  —  not  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch, or  at  the  lowest  rate. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  every  profession  is  open  to 
all, —  when  a  multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embra- 
cing and  abandoning  it,  —  and  when  its  several  members 
are  strangers,  indifferent  to,  and  from  their  numbers  liaxdly 
seen  by,  each  other,  —  the  social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each 
workman,  standing  alone,  endeavors  simply  to  gain  the 
most  money  at  tlie  least  cost.  The  will  of  the  customer 
is  then  his  only  limit.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding change  takes  place  in  the  customer  also.  In 
countries  in  which  riches,  as  well  as  power,  are  concen- 
trated and  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  num- 
Ijer  of  individuals,  who  are  always  the  same.  Necessity, 
public  opinion,  or  moderate  desires,  exclude  all  others  from 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  As  this  aristocratic  class  remains 
fised  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  on  which  it  stands,  with- 
out diminution  or  increase,  it  is  always  acted  upon  by  the 
same  wants,  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 
The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  from 
their  superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is 
extremely  well  made  and  lasting.  This  affects  the  general 
way  of  thinking  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It 
often  occurs,  among  such  a  people,  that  even  the  peasant 
will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he  covets,  than  procure 
them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  aristocracies,  then,  the 
handicraftsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of  festidi- 
ous  customers:  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being 
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abolished,  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  men  are  forever 
rising  or  sinking  upon  the  social  scale.  Amongst  a  demo- 
cratic  people,  a  number  of  citizens  always  exist  whose  pat- 
under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  certain  wants,  which 
remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are  gone ; 
and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  always  in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
fortune  is  upon  the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much 
faster  than  their  fortunes :  and  who  gloat  upon  the  ^fts  of 
wealth  in  anticipation,  long  before  they  have  means  to  com- 
mand them.  Such  men  are  eager  to  find  some  short  cut 
to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within  their  reach. 
From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result  is, 
that  in  democracies  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  persons 
whose  wants  are  above  their  means,  and  who  are  very  will- 
ing to  take  up  with  imperfect  satisfection,  rather  than 
abandon  the  object  of  their  desires  altogether. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he 
himself  partakes  in  them  :  in  an  aristocracy,  he  would  seek 
to  sell  his  workmanship  at  a  high  price  to  the  few ;  he  now 
conceives~niat"fhe  mof  e~'expeditiou8  way  of  getting  rich  is 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  to  all.  But  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  commodities.  The  first  is 
to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more  ingenious 
method  of  producing  them :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value. 
Amongst  a  democratic  population,  ail  the  intellectual  Acui- 
ties of  the  workman  are  directed  to  these  two  objects  :  he 
strives  to  invent  methods  which  may  enable  liim  not  only 
to  work  better,  but  quicker  and  cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.     When  none  but  the  wealthy 
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}iad  watclies,  they  were  almost  all  very  good  ones :  few  are 
now  maile  which  are  worth  imich.  but  everybody  has  one 
in  his^  pocket;__Tbus  the  democratic  principle  not  only 
tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to  the  useful  arts,  but  it 
induces  the  artisan  to  prodnce  witIi~grearraprdIty:"jnanY 
imperfect  colnmodTties,  and  the  consumer  to  content  him- 
self with  these  commodities. 

Not  that,  in  democracies,  the  arts  are  incapable,  in  case 
of  need,  of  producing  wonders.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time 
and  trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industiy, 
in  the  midst  of  this  immense  competition  and  these  counts 
less  experiments,  some  excellent  workmen  are  formed,  who 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their  craft.  But  they  have 
rarely  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do ;  they 
are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  remain  in 
a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  judges  itself,  and, 
though  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary, 
workmen  always  do  all  they  can ;  and  when  they  stop,  it 
is  because  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  art. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  if  I  perceive  that  the  productions  of  the 
arts  are  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  very  abundant  and 
very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  amongst  the  people  where 
this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  ranks  are 
beginning  to  intermingle,  and  will  soon  be  confounded  to- 
gether. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavor  not 
only  to  bringTli^  useful  pr»ducti(ms  within  the  reaclmf 
the  wTitiIp  ffnnTniinity,  hut  thpy  sl:rive  to  givp  to  alFTIipir 
commodities  attracrivegnalities  which  they  do  not  in  reality 
possess.     In  the  confusion  of  all  ranks,  every  one  hopes  to 
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appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  suc- 
ceed in  tliis  object.  This  sentiment,  indeed,  wliich  is  but 
too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  the 
democratic  principle ;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  mate- 
ria! objects.  The  hypocrisy  of  yirtue  is  of  every  age,  but 
the  hypocrisy  of  luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
ages  of  democracy. 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  imposture ;  and  these  de- 
vices sometimes  go  so  fai-  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
Imitation  diamonds  are  now  made  which  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  real  ones ;  as  soon  as  the  art  of  fabricating 
false  diamonds  shall  become  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  will 
be  abandoned,  and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  fine  arts.  I  do  not  bcheve  that  it  is 
a  necessary  effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of 
democratic  institutions  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but  these  causes  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  manner  in  which  these  arts  are  culti- 
vated. Many  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished  :  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that 
taste,  at  least  by  imitation  ;  the  number  of  consumers  in- 
creases, but  opulent  and  festidious  consumers  become  more 
scarce.  Something  analogous  to  what  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  in  tlie  useful  arts  then  takes  place  in  the  fine  arts ; 
the  pi-oductJons  of  artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the 
merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No  longer  able 
to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant ;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than 
reality. 

In  aristocracies,  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced ;  in 
democratic  countries,  a  vast  number  of  insignificant  ones. 
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In  the  former,  statues  are  raised  of  bronze ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  modelled  in  plaster. 

When  I  arriTed  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  tliat 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  East  River, 
I  was  surprised  to  perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  a  number  of  little  palaces  of  white 
marble,  several  of  which  were,  of  ancient  architecture. 
When  I  went  the  next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  one 
which  had  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that 
its  walls  were  of  whitewashed  brick,  and  its  columns  of 
painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I  had  admired  the 
night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
impart,  moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  al]  the 
imitative  arts,  which  it  is  easy  to  point  out.  They  fre- 
quently withdraw  them  from  the  delineation  of  the  soul, 
to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body ;  and  they  sub- 
stitute the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for  that 
of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in 
the  place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minute  intricacies 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the 
draughtsmen  of  our  own  time.  He  did  not  attach  the 
same  importance  as  they  do  to  rigorous  accuracy  on  this 
point,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass  nature.  He  sought  to 
make  of  man  something  which  should  be  superior  to  man, 
and  to  embellish  beauty  itself.  David  and  his  scholars 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
painters.  They  wonderfiilly  depicted  the  models  which 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  rarely  ima^ned  any- 
thing beyond  them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity, 
whilst  Raphael  sought  for  something  better  than  nature. 
They  have  left  us  an  exact  portraiture  of  man  ;  but  he  dis- 
closes in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the  Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no 
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less  applicable  to  the  choice  of  it.  The  painters  of  the 
Renaissance  generally  sought  fiir  above  themselves,  and 
away  from  their  own  time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left 
to  their  imagination  an  unbounded  range.  Our  painters 
often  employ  their  talents  in  the  exact  imitation  of  the 
details  of  private  life,  which  they  have  always  before  their 
eyes ;  and  they  are  forever  copying  trivial  objects,  the 
originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 
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CHAPTEB    XII. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  EAISE  SOME  INSIGNIFICANT  MONUMENTS, 
AND    OTHERS    THAT    AEE    VEEY    GRAND. 

I  HAVE  just  observed,  that,  in  democratic  ages,  monu- 
ments of  the  arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and 
less  important.  I  now  hasten  to  point  out  the  exception 
to  this  rule.     ' 

In  a  democratic  community,  individuals  are  very  weak ; 
but  the  state,  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them 
all  in  its  grasp,  is  very  powerful.  Nowhere  do  citizens 
appear  so  insignificant  as  in  a  democratic  nation  ;  nowhere 
does  the  nation  itself  appear  greater,  or  does  the  mind 
more  easily  take  in  a  wide  survey  of,  it.  In  democratic 
communities,  the  ima^ation  is  compressed  when  men  con- 
sider themselves ;  it  expands  mdefinitely  when  they  think 
of  the  state.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellings,  frequently  aspire  to  gigan- 
tic splendor  in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  im- 
mense city  on  the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their 
capital,  hut  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  hardly  more 
densely  peopled  than  Pontoise,  though,  according  to  them, 
it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  They 
have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  future  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
mctropoiis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for 
Congress  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  the 
pompous  name  of  the  Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning 
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and  erecting  for  themselves  prodigious  undertakings,  which 
would  astonish  the  engineers  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Thus  democracy  not  only  leads  men  to  a  vast  number  of 
inconsiderable  productions ;  it  also  leads  them  to  raise  some 
monuments  on  the  largest  scale:  but  between  these  two 
extremes  thei-e  is  a  blank.  A  few  scattered  specimens  of 
enormous  buildings  can  therefore  teach  us  nothing  of  the 
social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  raised.  I  may  add,  though  the  remark  is  out  of 
my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  its  greatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
Whenever  a  power  of  any  kind  sliall  be  able  to  make  a 
whole  people  co-operate  in  a  single  undertaking,  that  power, 
with  a  little  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  something  enormous  from  efforts  so  mul- 
tiplied. But  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  are  very  happy,  very  enlightened,  or  even  very 
strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  vast  palaces ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
Cortes  from  conquering  the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hun- 
dred foot^oldiers  and  sixteen  horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the 
aqueducts  which  surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities,  —  they 
would  have  made  a  better  use  of  their  power  and  their 
wealth.  If  they  had  uivented  the  steam-engine,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of  their 
empire  those  long  artificial  ways  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  the  splendid  memorials  at  once 
of  their  ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track 
than  a  few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods 
upon  its  surface,  might  have  been  more  the  master  of 
Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

LITEEAET  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  TIMES. 

WHEN  a  traveller  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
United  States,  and  examines  the  American  books 
upon  the  shelves,  the  number  of  works  appears  very  great ; 
whOst  that  of  known  authors  seems,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely small.  He  will  first  find  a  multitude  of  elemen- 
tary treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  human 
knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in  Europe ;  * 
the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
use.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works. 
Bibles,  sennoiia,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity, 
and  reports  of  charitable  societies ;  lastly  appears  the  long 
catalogue  of  political  pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do 
not  write  books  to  combat  each  other's  opinions,  but  pam- 
phlets, which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, and  tlien  expire. f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the 
human  brain  appear  the  more  remarkable  works  of  a 
small  number  of  authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  Europeans, 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized 

*  On  the  contrary,  many  elemenlarj  text-books  written  in  Amcriia,  are 
republiBhed  in  England ;  the  reverse  is  true  only  ia  comparatii'ely  few  eases. 
It  is  notorious  that  l>etter  Bchoo!-b<x>lcs,  dictionatles,  &c.  are  written  ia  the 
Uiiitea  States  than  in  England.  —  Am.  Ed. 

t  This  may  hare  Yieen  true  when  M.  de  Tooqaayilla  wrote ;  but  now-a- 
daya  political  pamphlefB  are  comparatively  obsolete,  having  been  flnperseded 
by  tho  newspapers,  which  reach  a  vastly  lai^er  audience  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ablest  pamphlet.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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country  in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  still  a  large 
number  of  persons  there  take  an  interest  in  the  productions 
of  mind,  and  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at 
least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  most  of  the  books  which  tliey  re- 
quire. Almost  all  important  English  books  are  republished 
in  the  United  States,  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain 
still  darts  its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
World.  There  is  hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does. not 
contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember 
that  I  read  the  feudal  drama  of  Henry  V.  for  the  first  time 
in  a  log-hoiise. 

Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the 
treasures  of  English  literature,  hut  it  may  he  said  with 
truth  that  they  find  the  literature  of  England  growing  on 
their  own  soil.  The  larger  part  of  tliat  small  number  of 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and  still 
more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of 
democracy  the  ideas  and  literary  (ashions  which  are  current 
amongst  the  aristocratic  nation  they  have  taSen  for  their 
model.  They  paint  with  colors  borrowed  from  foreign 
manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever  represent  the  country 
they  were  born  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  seldom  popular 
there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that, 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one 
of  their  authors,  they  generally  wait  till  his  feme  has  been 
ratified  in  England ;  just  as,  in  pictures,  the  author  of  an 
original  is  held  entitled  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then,  at  pres- 
ent, properly  speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors 
whom  I  acknowledge  as  American  are  the  journalists. 
They  indeed  are  not  great  writere,  but  they  speak  the  lan- 
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guage  of  their  country,  and  make  themselves  heard.  Other 
authors  are  aliens ;  they  are  to  the  Americans  what  the 
imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us  at  the  re- 
■vival  of  learning,  —  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general 
SjTnpathy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people.* 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  far  from 
originating  in  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  of  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  the  democratic  principle.  If  the  Americans, 
retaining  the  same  laws  and  social  condition,  had  had  a 
different  origin,  and  had  be«n  transported  into  another 
country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  lit- 
erature. Even  as  they  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
ultimately  have  one ;  but  its  character  will  be  different 
from  that  which  marks  the  American  literary  productions 
of  our  time,  and  that  character  will  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this  character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  amongst  whom  letters 
are  cultivated ;  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  afihirs 
of  state,  are  conducted  there  by  a  ruling  class  in  society. 
The  literary  as  well  as  the  political  career  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  rank. 
Tliese  premises  suffice  for  a  key  to  all  the  rest. 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  same  objects,  they  easily  concert 
with  one  another,  and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules 
which  are  to  govern  them  each  and  all.  If  tlie  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is  literature,  the 
productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by  them  to 
precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable 
to  depart.  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to 

*  All  this  ia  curiously  untrue  at  die  present  day;  but  I  iiced  only  to  refer 
again  to  the  notes  oq  pp.  403,  404,  of  Vol.  I.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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adopt  a  certain  number  of  fixed  rules  for  themselves,  bnt 
to  follow  those  which  their  forefathers  laid  down  for  their 
own  guidance ;  their  code  will  be  at  once  strict  and  tradi- 
tional. As  they  are  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the  cares 
of  daily  life,  —  as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than 
their  lathers  were  before  them,  —  they  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest,  for  several  generations  back,  in  the  labors 
of  mind.  They  have  learned  to  understand  literature  as 
an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a 
scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men  conform  to  its  rules. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  w  hom  I  speak  began  and  will 
end  their  lives  in  easy  or  affluent  circumstances  ;  hence 
they  have  naturally  conceived  a  taste  for  choice  gratifica- 
tions, and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay, 
more :  a  kind  of  softness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they 
frequently  contract  in  the  midst  of  this  long  and  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  leads  them  to  put  aiide, 
even  from  their  plea'-ures,  whatever  might  be  too  startling 
or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused  than  intensely 
excited ;  tliey  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried 
away. 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  perform- 
ances executed  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have 
just  described,  and  we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  lit- 
erature in  which  everything  will  be  regular  and  pre- 
arranged. The  slightest  work  will  be  carefully  touched 
in  its  least  details ;  art  and  labor  will  be  conspicuous  in 
everything ;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its 
own,  from  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought 
of  almost  as  much  importance  as  thought,  and  the  form  will 
be  no  less  considered  than  the  matter  ;  the  diction  will  be 
polished,  measured,  and  uniform.  The  tone  of  the  mind 
will  be  always  dignified,  seldom  very  animated  ;  and  writers 
will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to  multi- 
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ply  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  amongst  them- 
selves, and  writing  for  tliemselves  alone,  will  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  which  will  infect  tliem  with 
a  false  and  labored  style  ;  they  will  lay  down  minute  liter- 
ary rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will  insensibly  lead 
them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a 
mode  of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote 
from  pure  language  than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people. 
Such  are  the  natural  perils  of  literature  amongst  aristocra- 
cies. Every  aristocracy  which  keeps  itself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  people  becomes  impotent,  —  a  fact  which  is  as 
true  in  literature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture,  and  consider  the  other  side 
of  it :  let  us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democ- 
racy not  unprepared  by  ancient  traditions  and  present  cul- 
ture to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  mind.  Ranks  are  tiiere 
intermingled  and  confounded ;  knowledge  and  power  are 
both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
scattered  on  every  side.  Here,  then,  is  a  motley  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  have  not  all  received  the 
same  education  ;  they  do  not  resemble  their  fethers,  —  nay, 
they  perpetually  diifer  from  themselves,  for  they  live  in 
a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place,  feelings,  and  fortunes. 
The  mind  of  each  is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his 

•  All  tMs  ia  especially  true  of  the  aristoeratic  countriea  which  have  been 
long  and  peaccfnlly  Bnbject  to  a  monarchical  go        m  n        '4V  h  y 

prevails  in  an  arislocracj,  the  higher  ranks  ar  tan  j   b  14  d        malt 

use  of  the  lower  classes  1  and  when  they  use  y  p  ath  m  Th  b 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democra         p  n  an  tocra 

community.  There  sprii^  tip,  moreover,  in  a  g  n  ng-  pnn  eged  b  dy 
an  energy  and  habitually  bold  policy,  a  tastfi  Had      ci    m         whi  h 

must  infallibly  aSi^ct  all  literary  performances. 
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fellows  by  tradition  or  common  habits ;  and  they  have 
never  had  the  power,  the  inchnation,  or  the  time  to  con- 
cert together.  It  is,  however,  from  the  bosom  of  this 
lieterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  authors  spring;  and 
from  the  same  source  their  profits  and  their  fame  are  dis- 
tributed. 

I  can  without  difSculty  understand  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  hterature  of  such 
a  people  with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules 
which  are  admitted  by  readers  and  writers  in  aristocratic 
times.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  men  of  some  one 
period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules,  that  would  prove 
nothing  for  the  following  period ;  for,  amongst  democratic 
nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.  Amongst 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to 
strict  rules,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should 
ever  be  permanent. 

In  democracies,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and 
most  of  those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belles-lettres  are 
either  engaged  in  politics  or  in  a  profession  wliich  only 
allows  them  to  taste  occasionally  and  by  stealth  the  pleas- 
ures of  mind.  These  pleasures,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  principal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amidst  the 
serious  labors  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  suffi- 
ciently intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  hterature  to  appre- 
ciate its  more  delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of 
expression  must  escape  them.  As  the  time  tiiey  can  devote 
to  letters  is  very  short,  they  seek  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  whole  of  it.  They  prefer  books  which  may  be  easily 
procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no  learned  re- 
searches to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties  self- 
proffered,  and  easily  enjoyed ;  above  all,  they  must  have 
what  is  imexpected  and  new.     Accustomed  to  the  str 
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tlie  crosses,  and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require 
sti-ong  and  rapid  emotions,  startling  passages, — truths  or 
errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand 
what  is  about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it?  Taken 
as  a  whole,  literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present, 
as  it  does  in  the  periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order, 
regularity,  science,  and  art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary, 
ordinarily  be  slighted,  sometimes  despised.  Style  will  fro- 
quently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  overburdened,  and  loose, — 
almost  always  vehement  and  bold.  Authors  will  aim  at 
rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detsul. 
Small  productions  will  be  more  common  than  bulky  books : 
there  will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination 
tlian  profundity  ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks 
of  an  untutored  and  rude  \-igor  of  thought,  —  frequently 
of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of 
authors  will  be  to  astonish  rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir 
the  passions  more  than  to  charm  the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who 
will  choose  a  ditferent  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are 
gifted  with  superior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers, 
in  spite  of  their  defects  or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these 
exceptions  will  be  rare ;  and  even  the  authors  who  shall 
so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in  the  main  subject 
of  tliuir  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some  lesser 
details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  i  the  transi- 
tion by  which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very 
various  intensity.  In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered 
people  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a 
moment  at  which  the  literary  genius  of  democratic  nations 
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has  its  confluence  with  that  of  aristocracies,  and  both  seek 
to  establish  their  joint  sway  over  the  human  mind.  Such 
epochs  are  transient,  but  very  brilliant :  they  are  fertile 
without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confusion.  The 
French  Hterature  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  serve  as 
an  example. 

I  should  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that 
the  literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social 
state  and  its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  inde- 
pendently of  these  causes,  there  are  several  othei^  which 
confer  certain  characteristics  on  literary  productions ;  hut 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief.  The  relations  which 
exist  between  the  social  and  pohtical  condition  of  a  people 
and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  always  numerous :  who- 
ever knows  the  one,  is  never  completely  ignorant  of  the 
other. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   TRADE  OF  UTEBATUEE. 

DEMOCRACY  not  only  infuses  a  taste  for  letters 
among  the  trading  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading 
spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  festidious  and  few  in  num- 
ber ;  in  democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far 
less  difficult  to  please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among 
aristocratic  nations  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  without 
great  exertion,  and  this  exertion  may  earn  great  feme,  but 
can  never  procure  much  money ;  whilst  among  democratic 
nations  a  writer  may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtiun  at 
a  cheap  rate  a  moderate  reputation  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be  admired,  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual 
craving  for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which 
nobody  much  esteems. 

In  democratic  times,  the  public  frequently  treat  authors 
as  kings  do  their  courtiers ;  they  enrich  and  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  who  are  bom  in 
courts,  or  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of 
writers  who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade  ;  and  for 
some  few  great  authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon 
diousands  of  idea-mongers. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE   STUDY  OF  GREEK  AMD  LATL\  LITERATURE  IS  PECTJLIAELY 
USEFUL  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 

WHAT  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic 
repubhcs  of  antiquity  was  very  unhke  what  we 
designate  by  that  term.  In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took 
part  in  public  affairs  ;  but  there  were  only  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  m- 
habitants.  All  the  rest  were  slaves,  ind  discharged  the 
greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present 
day  to  the  lower,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  wis,  iftei  all,  merely  an 
aristocratic  republic,  in  which  all  the  nobles  hid  an  equal 
right  to  the  government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
Rome  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply 
an  intestine  feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches 
of  the  same  family.  All  the  citizens  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  partook  of  its  character. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that,  amongst  the  an- 
cients, books  were  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  very 
great  difficulties  impeded  their  publication  and  circulation. 
These  circumstances  concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits 
amongst  a  small  number  of  men,  who  formed  a  small  hter- 
aj-y  aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  great  polit- 
ical aristocracy.  Accordingly,  notlung  goes  to  prove  that 
literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

These  communities,  which  were  not  only  aristocracies. 
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but  very  polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to 
their  literary  productions  the  special  defects  and  merits 
whicli  characterize  the  literature  of  aristocratic  times.  And 
indeed  a  very  superficial  survey  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  wiU  suiEce  to  convince  us,  that,  if  those  writers 
were  sometimes  deficient  iu  variety  and  fertility  in  their 
Buhjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  and  power  of  generaliza- 
tion in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care 
and  skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to 
be  done  hastily,  or  at  random :  every  line  is  written  for  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception 
of  ideal  beauty.  No  Uteraturc  places  those  fine  qualities 
in  which  the  writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient 
in  holder  relief  than  that  of  the  ancients :  no  literature, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied  in  democratic  times. 
This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  combat  the 
hterary  defects  inherent  in  those  times :  as  for  their  natural 
literary  qualities,  these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. A  particular  study  may  be  usefiil  to  the  Hterature 
of  a  people,  without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  po- 
litical wants.  If  men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing 
but  the  hterature  of  the  dead  languages  in  a  commmiity 
where  every  one  is  habitually  led  to  make  vehement  ex- 
ertions to  augment  or  to  maintain  his  fortune,  the  result 
would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  dangerous,  set  of 
citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition  would 
give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb 
the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  instead 
of  enriching  it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  democratic  communities,  the  inter- 
est of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, demands  that  the  education  of  the  greater  number 
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s'liouH  be  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial,  rather  than 
literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should  not  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who,  by  theu-  natural 
disposition  or  their  fortune,  are  destined  to  cultivate  letters 
or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  iind  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired, 
and  where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  few  excel- 
lent universities  would  do  more  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  object  than  a  multitude  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where 
superfluous  matters,  badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of 
sound  instruction  in  necessary  studies. 

All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  na- 
tions ought  frequently  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  springs 
of  ancient  bterature :  there  is  no  more  wholesome  medi- 
cine for  the  mind.  Not  that  I  hold  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  ancients  to  be  irreproachable ;  but  I  think  that 
they  have  some  special  merits,  admirably  calculated  to 
counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They  are  a  prop  on 
the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of  falling. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


IF  the  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  species  of  influence 
which  a  democratic  social  condition  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions may  exercise  over  language  itself,  which  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  thought. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  rather  in 
England  than  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly 
study  the  English  writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for 
their  models.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  more  immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar 
causes  acting  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the 
written,  but  to  the  spoken  language,  that  attention  must  be 
paid,  if  we  would  detect  the  changes  which  the  idiom  of 
an  aristocratic  people  may  undergo  when  it  becomes  the 
language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges 
than  I  can  be  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  fre- 
quently assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States  is  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Great  Britain,  They  complain, 
not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought  into  use  a  num- 
ber of  new  words,  —  the  difference  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain  that 
much,  —  but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially 
taken  from  the  jargon  of  parties,  tlie  meclianical  arts,  or 
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the  language  of  trade.*  Tliey  assert,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  old  English  words  are  often  used  by  the  Americans  in 
new  acceptations ;  and  lastly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  frequently  intermingle  phraseology  in  the 
strangest  maimer,  and  sometimes  place  words  together 
which  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of  the  mother 
country.  These' remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at  vari- 
ous times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit, 
led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  suhject;  and  my  reflections 
brought  me,  by  theoretical  reasoning,  to  tJie  same  point  at 
which  my  informants  had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  of  that 
state  of  repose  in  which  everything  remains.  Few  new 
words  are  coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and, 
even  if  new  things  were  made,  tiiey  would  be  designated 
by  known  words,  whose  meaning  had  been  determined  by 
tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the  human  mind  bestirs  itself 
at  lengtii,  or  is  roused  by  hght  breaking  in  from  without, 
the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  have  a  learned, 
intellectual,  and  philosopliical  character,  which  shows  that 
they  do  not  originate  in  a  democra^^y.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  letters 
towards  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immedi- 

*  More  new  words  and  phrases,  by  which  I  mean  words  and  phrases  un- 
known to  the  standard  English  ftuthors  of  the  last  centnry,  fan  be  found  in 
fen  pages  of  a  popular  Englisli  writer  of  the  present  day,  than  in  a  hundred 
of  one  of  his  American  contemporaries.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
Americaus,  like  the  Scotch,  having  Ihe  dread  of  provincialism  before  Iheir 
eyes,  write  wiUi  a,  timid  regard  ro  purity,  which  amounts  almost  to  affecta- 
tion ;  whilst  the  English  often  abuse  their  mother  tongue  on  the  ground  of 
their  original  and  exclusive  right  to  it,  —  that  is,  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
may  do  what  he  hkes  with  his  own.  Hnme,  Eoherlson,  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art, three  Scotchmen,  wrote  purer  English  than  Gibbon,  Johnson,  or  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  our  own  times,  such  writers  as  Car- 
lyle  and  Grote  corrupt  and  debase  our  noble  mother  tongue,  while  such  as 
Irving  and  Frescott  contribute  to  refine  and  pnrify  it.  —  Ah.  Ed. 
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ately  invaded  by  a  nmltitude  of  new  words,  which  ali  had 
Greek  or  Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang 
up  in  France,  wliich  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  which  produced  no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very 
gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the 
same  change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six 
hundred  words  into  the  English  language,  almost  all  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.  The 
constant  agitation  which  prevails  in  a  democratic  commu- 
nity tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to  change  tlio 
character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Li  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost, 
or  reappear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
minor  shades.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  words  must 
fall  into  desuetude,  and  ofliers  must  be  brought  into  use. 

Besides,  democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  this  is  seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  poli- 
tics. Even  when  they  have  no  need  to  change  words,  they 
sometimes  have  the  desire, 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also 
by  tlie  nature  of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent. 
Amongst  such  a  people,  the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in 
language,  as  well  as  in  everything  else ;  its  prevailing  spirit 
is  as  manifest  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But  the  majority 
is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in  study  ;  in  political  and 
commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical  speculation  or 
literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or  adopted  for 
its  use  will  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ;  they  will  mainly 
serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  passions  of 
party,  or  the  details  of  the  puWic  administration.  In  these 
departments,  the  language  will  constantly  grow,  whilst  it 
will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metapiiysics  and  tl 
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As  to  the  source  wTience  democratic  nations  are  wont 
to  derive  their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  Jiving 
in  democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not 
care  to  dive  into  the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expres- 
sion which  they  want.  If  they  have  sometimes  recourse 
to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will  induce  them  to  search 
for  roots  from  the  dead  languages  ;  but  erudition  does  not 
naturally  furnish  them  its  resources.  The  most  ignorant, 
it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The  eminently 
democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will  often 
lead  them  to  seek  to  digniiy  a  vulgar  profession  by  a  Greek 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  t!ie  calling  is,  and  the  more 
remote  from  learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its 
appellation.  Thus,  the  French  rope-dancers  have  trans- 
formed themselves  into  "  Acrobatea  "  and  "  Funambnles." 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  demo- 
cratic nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongues ; 
for  they  have  constant  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  different  countries  imitate  each  other  the  more 
readily  as  they  grow  more  like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  dem- 
ocratic nations  attempt  to  make  innovations.  From  time 
to  time  they  resume  and  restore  to  use  forgotten  expres- 
sions in  their  vocabulary,  or  they  borrow  froni  some  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community  a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which 
they  introduce  with  a  figurative  meaning  into  the  language 
of  daily  life.  Many  expressions  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession  or  a  party,  are  thus 
drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic 
nations  to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  ^v- 
ing  an  unwonted  meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no 
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learning  is  required  to  use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself 
rather  facilitates  the  practice ;  but  that  practice  is  most 
dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  democratic  people 
double  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  de- 
flection of  a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning, 
and,  thus  modified,  he  adapts  it  as  well  as  he  can  to  his 
subject.  A  second  writer  twists  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion in  another  way  ;  a  third  takes  possession  of  it  for 
another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  common  appeal  to  the 
sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  definitively 
settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambu- 
latory condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly 
ever  appear  to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  at  a  group  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader 
to  judge  which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had 
rather  that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with 
words  imported  from  tlie  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Hu- 
rons,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  our  own  language 
should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony  and  uniformity 
are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition :  many  of  these 
things  are  conventional,  and,  strictiy  speaking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several 
other  changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  others,  and  likes  to  have  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  it  often  happens  that  several  communities  which 
have  a  common  origin  become  nevertheless  strangers  to 
each  other ;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  understand  the 
same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak  it  in  the  same 
manner.     In  these  ages,  each  nation  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  classes,  which  see  but  little  of  each  other, 
and  do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts, 
and  invariably  retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
adopts  by  choice  certain  words  and  certain  terms,  which 
afterwards  pass  from  generation  to  generation,  like  their 
estates.  The  same  idiom  then  comprises  a  language  of  the 
poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich,  —  a  language  of  the  com- 
moner and  a  language  of  the  nobility,  —  a  learned  language 
and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the  more 
impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must 
this  be  the  case,  I  would  lay  a  wager  tliat  amongst  the 
castes  of  India  there  are  amaang  variations  of  language, 
and  that  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  the 
language  of  a  Pariah  and  that  "of  a  Brahmin,  as  there  is  in 
their  dress. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  ranks,  meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse,  —  when 
castes  are  destroyed,  and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited 
from  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  all  the  words  of  a 
language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are  unsuitable  to  the 
greater  number  perish :  the  remainder  form  a  common 
store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms 
of  European  nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no 
patois  in  the  New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day 
from  the  old  countries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  con<htion  is  as 
much  felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  language.  Not  only  does 
every  one  use  the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of 
using  them  without  discrimination.  The  rules  which  style 
had  set  up  are  almost  abolished ;  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn 
between  expressions  which  seem  by  their  very  nature  vul- 
gar, and  others  which  appear  to  be  refined.  Persons 
springing  from  different  ranks  of  society  cany  the  terms 
and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them,  into 
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whatever  circumstances  they  may  pass  ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as 
much  confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of  words,  there  are 
rules  which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more 
than  to  another,  but  which  are  derived  firom  the  nature  of 
things.  Some  expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgaj,  because 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves ; 
others  are  of  a  higher  character,  because  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  designate  are  naturally  lofty.  No  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  will  ever  ei&ce  these  differences.  But 
the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to  root  out  whatever  is 
merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the  forms  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out  will  always  be  less  respected  by  a  democratic 
people  than  by  any  other,  because,  amongst  such  a  people, 
there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed,  by  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  leisure,  to  study  the  natural  laws  of 
language,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by 
their  own  observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature 
of  democratic  languages,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic of  them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  democratic  nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion, for  general  ideas,  and  that  this  arises  from  their  pe- 
culiar merits  and  defects.  This  liking  for  general  ideas  is 
displayed  in  democratic  languages  by  the  continual  use  of 
generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great  merit  and 
the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic 
terms  and  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of 
speech  enlarge  thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  enabling  it  to  include  many  objects  in  a  small 
compass.     A   democratic   writer  will  be  apt  to  speak  of 
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capacities  in  the  abstract  for  men  of  capacity,  and  without 
specifying  the  objects  to  which  their  capacity  is  applied : 
he  will  talk  about  actualities  to  designate  in  one  word  the 
things  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  moment ;  and,  in 
French,  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  ^vetitualitis 
whatever  may  happen  in  the  universe,  dating  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  per- 
petually coining  abstract  words  of  this  kind,  in  which  they 
sublimate  into  further  abstraction  the  abstract  terms  of  the 
language.  Nay,  more,  to  render  their  mode  of  speech 
more  succinct,  they  personify  the  object  of  these  abstract 
terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  person.  Thus  they 
would  say  in  French,  La  force  dee  eJioses  veut  que  les  eapa- 
cit^s  gouvement. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own 
example.  I  have  frequently  used  the  word  Equautt  in 
an  absolute  sense,  —  nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in 
several  places ;  thus  I  have  said,  that  equality  does  such 
and  such  things,  or  leframs  fiom  doing  others.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
notha^e  spoken  in  this  manner  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  usmg  the  word  equality  without  applying  it  to 
some  particular  thing,  and  thev  would  rather  have  re- 
nounced the  term  altogethti,  than  have  consented  to  make 
it  a  Ining  personage 

These  ahstrict  terms  nhich  abaiind  in  democratic  lan- 
guages, and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  withont 
attaching  them  to  inv  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure 
the  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the 
mode  of  speech  more  succinct,  and  the  idea  contmned  in 
it  less  clear  But  with  regard  to  language,  democratic 
nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labor 

I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some 
secret  charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  amongst  these 
nations.     As  the  men  who  live  there  are  frequently  left  to 
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the  efforts  of  their  individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are 
ahnost  always  a  prey  to  doubt :  and  as  their  situation  in  life 
is  forever  changing,  they  are  never  held  fest  to  any  of  their 
opinions  by  the  immobiHty  of  tlieir  fortunes.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt  to  entertain  unset- 
tled ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to  convey 
them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  express 
to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  ab- 
stract terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false 
bottom ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take 
them  out  again  without  being  observed. 

Amongst  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the 
basis  of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  that  these 
terms  are  found  only  in  democratic  languages ;  I  say  only, 
that  men  have  an  especial  tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democ- 
racy, to  multiply  words  of  this  kind,  —  to  take  them  al- 
ways by  themselves  in  their  most  abstract  acceptation,  and 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF    SOME    SOURCES    OF    POETRY    AMONGST    DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONS. 

MANY  different  significations  have  been  given  to  the 
word  Poetry,  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were 
to  lead  them  to  discuss  which  of  these  definitions  ought  to 
be  selected:  I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I 
have  chosen.  In  my  opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  after, 
and  the  delineation  of,  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  ex- 
ists, by  adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and 
by  combining  certain  real  circumstances  which  do  not  in 
fact  happen  together,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of 
nature.  Thus,  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent 
what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind 
some  loftier  image.  Verse,  regarded  as  the  ideal  beauty 
of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical;  but  verse  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  actions, 
tlie  sentiments,  and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations, 
there  are  any  which  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  and 
which  may  for  this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources 
of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste 
for  ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  amongst  a 
democratic  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristo- 
cratic nations,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  body  acts  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  whilst  the  higher  feculties  are  bonnd 
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and  burdened  tj  repose.  Amongst  these  nations,  the  peo- 
ple will  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and  their  fency  some- 
times ranges  beyond  and  above  what  surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies,  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the 
notion  of  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, the  charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many 
spurs  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  active  professions  they 
have  embraced,  without  allowing  them  to  deviate  for  an 
instant  from  the  track.  The  main  stress  of  the  Acuities 
is  to  this  point.  The  imagination  is  not  extinct ;  but  its 
cliief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  usefiil,  and  to  rep- 
resent what  b  real.  The  principle  of  equality  not  only 
diverts  men  from  the  description  of  ideal  beauty ;  it  also 
diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to  be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is 
favorable  to  the  soHdity  and  duration  of  positive  religions, 
as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  be- 
lief, but  it  predisposes  the  mind  to  adopt  one  fiiith  rather 
than  another.  An  aristocratic  people  will  always  be  prone 
to  place  intermediate  powers  between  God  and  man.  In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  element  is 
favorable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  discovered 
by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely  ;  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  count- 
less audience  to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages,  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  feith  as 
they  are  in  their  laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  back  to  earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real 
and  visible  world.  Even  when  the  principle  of  equality 
does  not  disturb  religious  conviction,  it  tends  to  simplify 
it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents,  to  fix  it 
principally  on  tlie  Supreme  Power. 
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Aristocracy  naturally  leads  the  human  niincl  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  on 
the  coutrary,  gives  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for 
wtiat  is  ancient.  In  this  respect,  aristocracy  is  far  more 
fevorable  to  poetry  ;  for  tilings  commonly  grow  larger  and 
more  obscure  as  they  are  more  remote ;  and,  for  this  two- 
fold reason,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  delineation  of  the 
ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle 
of  equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present.-  Amongst  aristo- 
cratic nations,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
personages,  whose  situation  is,  as  it  were,  witliout  and 
above  tlie  condition  of  man  :  to  these,  power,  wealth,  fame, 
wit,  refinement,  and  distinction  in  all  things  appear  pecu- 
liarly to  belong.  The  crowd  never  sees  them  very  closely, 
or  does  not  watch  them  in  mmuta  detiuls  ;  and  little  is 
needed  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On 
the  other  hand,  amongst  the  same  people,  you  will  meet 
with  classes  so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are 
no  less  fit  objects  for  poetry,  fi-om  the  excess  of  their 
rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than  the  former  are  fi'om 
their  greatness  and  refinement.  Besides,  as  the  different 
classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  composed 
are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with 
some  addition  to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they 
really  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignifi- 
cant and  very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his 
fellows  when  he  surveys  himself.  The  poets  of  democratic 
ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any  man  in  particular  as  the 
subject  of  a  piece ;  for  an  object  of  slender  importance, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never  lend  itself 
to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  tlie  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
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established  itself  in  tlie  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the 
old  springs  of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what 
new  ones  it  may  disclose. 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller 
and  better-known  proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of 
what  they  could  substitute  for  the  great  themes  which  were 
departing  together  with  the  aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to 
inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost  sight  of  gods  and  heroes, 
tliey  set  themselves  to  describe  streams  and  mountains. 
Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  deseriptive. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  embellished  delineation  of  all 
the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover  the  earth 
was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages  ;  but  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  tliat  it  belongs  only  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  end,  democracy  diverts  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on 
man  alone.  Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for 
a  while  with  considering  the  productions  of  nature ;  but 
they  are  excited  hi  reality  only  by  a  survey  of  themselves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sources  of  poetry  amongst 
such  nations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspirations  hence, 
will  lose  al!  sway  over  the  minds  which  they  would  en- 
chant, and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  unimpas- 
sioned  spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  demo- 
cratic ages.  Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be ; 
in  this  direction,  their  unbounded  imagination  grows  and 
dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here,  then,  is  the  widest  range 
open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows  them  to  remove 
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th^  performances  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  eye. 
Democracy,  which  shuts  the  past  ag^nst  the  poet,  opens 
the  fiiture  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community 
are  nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any 
one  of  them ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of 
his  powers.  The  general  similitude  of  individuals,  which 
renders  any  one  of  them  taken  separately  an  improper  sub- 
ject of  poetry,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself. 
Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perception  dian  any 
others  of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is 
admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  I 
cannot  allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Eurojje, 
people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the 
Americana  themselves  never  think  about  them :  they  are 
insensible  to  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature,  and  they 
may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty  forests  which  sur- 
round them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people  views 
its  own  march  across  these  wilds,  —  drying  swamps,  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing 
nature.  This  magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  Americans  at  intervals  only  ;  it  may 
be  said  to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as 
in  hii  most  important  actions,  and  to  be  always  flitting  be- 
fore his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded 
■with  paltry  interests,  in  one  word,  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life 
of  a  man  in  the  United  States,  But  amongst  the  thoughts 
which  it  suggests,  there  is  always  one  which  is  fall  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  the  hidden  nerve  which  ^ves  vigor  to 
the  whole  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individ- 
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nal,  is  prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others. 
In  democratic  ag^,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men,  and 
the  impatience  of  their  desires,  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  only,  then,  the  members  of  the  same  community  who 
grow  more  alike ;  communities  themselves  are  assimilated. 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen  of 
which  is  a  nation.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadest  light.  All  that  belongs  to 
the  existence  of  the  hmnan  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its 
vicissitudes  and  its  future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of 
poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  emi- 
nently successfid  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  include  within  his  performances  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  ~  a  task  which  poets  writing  in  democratic 
ages  may  attempt. 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes 
above  his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at 
large,  the  Deity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human 
mind  in  full  and  entire  majesty.  If,  in  democratic  ages, 
fiuth  in  positive  religion  be  often  shaken,  and  tlie  belief  in 
intermediate  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  be 
overcast ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  fiir  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its  interference 
in  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  indi- 
vidual they  are  led  to  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  univer- 
sal and  eternal  plan  on  which  God  rules  our  race.  This 
consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific  source  of 
poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  times, 
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Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if 
they  seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal 
forms,  and  if  they  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  earth.  But  if  they  strive  to 
connect  the  great  events  they  commemorate  with  tlie  gen- 
eral providential  designs  which  govern  tlie  universe,  and, 
without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Governor, 
reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  their  works  will 
be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  he  foreseen  in  Kke  manner,  that  poets  living  in 
democratic  times  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and 
ideas  to  that  of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language, 
the  dress,  and  the  daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are 
repugnant  to  conceptions  of  the  ideal.  These  things  are 
not  poetjcal  in  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too  familiar  to  all 
those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This  forces 
the  poet  constantly  to  search  helow  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner 
soul :  and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of 
the  ideal,  than  the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  im- 
material nature  of  man.  I  need  not  tra\er3e  earth  and  sky 
to  discover  a  wondrous  object  woven  of  contrasts,  uf  infi- 
nite greatness  and  httleness,  of  intense  gloom  and  amazing 
brightness,  —  capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration, 
terror,  contempt.  I  have  only  to  look  at  myself.  Man 
springs  out  of  notliing,  crosses  time,  and  disappears  for- 
ever in  the  bosom  of  God  ;  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment, 
wandering  on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he 
is  lost. 

If  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have 
no  poetry  in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the 
mind  does  not  conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own 
nature,  his  imagination  would  remain  idle,  and  would  have 
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nothing  to  add  to  the  picture.  But  the  nature  of  man 
ia  sufficiently  disclosed  for  him  to  apprehend  something 
of  himself,  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  the  rest  to  be 
plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  forever,  — 
and  forever  in  vwn,  —  to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  na- 
tion of  bis  being. 

Amongst  a  democratic  people,  poetry  will  not  be  fed 
with  legends  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions  The  poet 
will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supemitural 
beings,  in  whom  his  readers  and  his  own  fancj  have  ceised 
to  believe ;  nor  will  he  coldly  per-.onify  viitue?  and  vites, 
■which  are  better  received  under  their  own  fe^tuies  All 
these  resources  fail  him ;  but  Man  remain*  md  the  poet 
needs  no  more,  Tlie  destinies  of  mankmi  —  mm  him  df, 
taken  aloof  from  his  country  and  hi  age  and  standing  m 
the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God  with  his  passions,  his 
doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness—  will  become  the  chief,  if  not  tlie  sole,  theme  of 
poetry  amongst  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since 
the  world  has  been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors 
of  our  age  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  the  features  of 
Faust,  Childe  Harold,  R6n^,  and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to 
record  the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  human 
heart, 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  Tlie  principle  of 
equality  does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it 
renders  them  less  numerous,  hut  more  vast. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


I  HAVE  frequently  remarked  tliat  the  Americans,  who 
generally  tre.it  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  de- 
void of  ail  ornament,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be 
often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become  inflated  as  soon  as  they 
attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then  vent  their 
pomposity  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and 
to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fency  that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

The  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  fault.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  witliout  much  difficulty. 
In  democratic  communities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  en- 
gaged in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely, 
himself.  If  he  ever  raises  his  looks  higher,  he  perceives 
only  the  immense  form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more 
imposing  aspect  of  mankind.  His  ideas  are  all  either  ex- 
tremely minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  general  and  vague : 
■what  lies  between  is  a  void.  When  he  has  been  drawn  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  that  some 
amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  attention ;  and  it  is  on 
these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  a 
moment  from  the  petty,  complicated  cares  which  form  the 
charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  suiSciently  to  explain  why  men  in 
democracies,  whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call 
upon  their  poets  for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so 
unlimited. 
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The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propen- 
sity of  which  they  themselves  partake  ;  they  perpetually 
inflate  their  imaginations,  and,  expanding  them  beyond  all 
bounds,  they  not  unfrequently  abandon  the  great  in  order 
to  reach  the  gigantic.  By  these  means,  they  hope  to  at- 
tract the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to  fix  it  easily 
upon  themselves :  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed ;  for, 
as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  bnt  objects  of 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with 
accuracy  the  proportions  of  all  the  objects  set  before  it, 
nor  a  taste  sufficiently  correct  to  perceive  at  once  m  what 
respect  they  are  out  of  proportion.  The  author  and  the 
public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 

We  have  also  seen,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
sources  of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.  They  are 
soon  exhausted :  and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  in  what  is  real  and  true,  abandon  them  entirely  and 
create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  poetry  of  demo- 
cratic nations  will  prove  insipid,  i>r  that  it  will  fly  too  near 
the  ground ;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will  be  forever 
losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of 
democratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense 
and  incoherent  imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and 
strange  creations ;  and  that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their 
brain  may  sometimes  make  us  regret  the  world  of  reality. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


WHEN  the  revolution  which  has  changed  the  social 
and  political  state  of  an  aristocratic  people  begins 
to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  generally  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  conspicuous  there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
talcen  by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no 
time  to  refer  to  his  memory,  or  to  consult  those  more  able 
to  judge  than  himself.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist 
the  new  literary  tendencies  wliich  begin  to  be  felt  by  him  ; 
he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what  they  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the 
taste  of  the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape 
their  productions  accordingly ;  and  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  after  having  served  to  indicate  the  approaching  ht- 
erary  revolution,  speedily  completes  it  altogether.  If  you 
would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature  of  a  people  which 
is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  it«  dramatic  productions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of 
their  literature.  No  kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so 
much  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  as  that  which  is 
derived  fi'om  theatrical  representations.  Neither  prepara- 
tion nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them  ;  they  lay  hold  on 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored'  love  of  the  pleasures  of  mind 
begins  to  affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  immediately 
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draws  them  to  the  stage.  The  theatres  of  anstocratic  na- 
tions have  always  been  filled  with  spectators  not  belon^ng 
to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone,  the  higher  ranks 
mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there  alone  do 
the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the 
theatre,  men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attainments 
have  always  had  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making 
their  taste  prevail  over  that  of  tlie  people,  and  in  provenf^ 
ing  themselves  from  being  carried  away  by  the  latter.  The 
pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people 
from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  people  will  be  siipreme  there  when 
democratic  principles  have  crept  into  the  laws  and  man- 
ners, —  when  ranks  are  intermixed,  —  when  minds  as  well 
as  fortunes  are  brought  more  nearly  together,  —  and  when 
the  upper  class  has  tost,  with  its  hereditary  wealth,  its 
power,  its  traditions,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  lit- 
erature, will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama, 
aud  it  may  be  foreseen  that  they  will  break  out  there  with 
vehemence.  In  written  productions,  the  literary  canons 
of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  gradually,  and,  so  to  speak, 
legally  modified ;  at  the  theatre,  they  will  be  riotously 
overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and 
almost  aU  the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  literature. 
Democratic  communities  hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and 
care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at  Rome  and  Athens; 
they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns  themselves, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they  de- 
mand. When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  au- 
thors feithfiilly  observe  the  rules  of  antiquated  precedent. 
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that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion  tliat  the  democratic 
classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humble  apology  in  the  prefece  to 
the  Britannicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  amongst  the 
Vestals,  who,  according  to  Anius  Gellius,  he  says,  "  admit- 
ted no  one  below  six  years  of  age,  nor  above  ten."  We 
may  be  sm'e  that  he  would  neither  have  accused  nor  de- 
fended himself  for  such  an  offence,  if  he  had  written  for 
our  contemporaries, 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  litera- 
ture at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society 
itself.  A  democratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  state  of  democracy,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  may 
happen  even  In  aristocracies  that  democratic  tastes  aifect 
the  drama :  but  when  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  reigns  ex- 
clusively on  the  stage,  the  feet  irrefragably  demonstrates 
that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic;  and  it  may  be 
boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class 
which  sways  the  dramatic  writers  commands  tlie  people 
and  governs  the  country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  hearing  of  an  aris- 
tocracy will  rarely  foil  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage, 
to  make  a  kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the 
conditions  of  society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  tlie  scenes 
which  delineate  their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage. 
Certain  virtues,  and  even  certain  vices,  are  thought  more 
particularly  to  deserve  to  figure  there ;  and  they  are  ap- 
plauded wliilst  all  others  are  excluded.  Upon  the  stage, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wishes  to 
meet  only  persons  of  quality,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  the 
misfortunes  of  kings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  style : 
an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose  upon  dramatic  authors  cer- 
tEun  modes  of  expression  which  give  the  key  in  which 
everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means,  the  stage 
frequently  comes   to   delineate   only  one  side  of  man,   or 
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sometimes  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  human  nature  at  all,  —  to  rise  above  nature,  and  to  go 
beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities,  the  spectators  have  no  such 
preferences,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies  : 
they  hke  to  see  upon  tbe  stage  that  medley  of  conditions, 
feelings,  and  opinions  which  occurs  before  their  eyei.  The 
drama  becomes  more  striking,  more  vulgar,  and  more  true. 
Sometimes,  however,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  de- 
mocracies also  transgress  the  bounds  of  human  nature ;  but 
it  is  on  a  different  side  from  their  predecessors.  By  seek- 
ing to  represent  in  minute  detail  the  little  singularities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  intro- 
duce as  much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as 
in  the  choice  of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all 
literary  tastes,  that  which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  na- 
tions, the  number  of  authors  and  of  spectators,  ^  well  as  of 
theatrical  representations,  is  constantly  increasing  amongst 
these  communities.  Such  a  multitude,  composed  of  ele- 
ments so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules,  or  submit  to 
die  same  laws.  No  agreement  is  possible  amongst  judges 
so  numerous,  who  know  not  when  they  may  meet  again, 
and  therefore  each  pronounces  his  own  separate  opinion  on 
the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy  is  generally  to  ques- 
tion the  authorit}'  of  all  literary  rules  and  conventions,  on 
the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  each  author  and  each 
public. 

The  drama  ako  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  more  generally  of 
style  and  art  in  democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  ent- 
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icisms  which  were  occnsioned  by  the  dramatic  productiona 
of  the  age  of  Louis  SIV.,  one  is  surprised  to  remark  tlie 
great  stress  which  the  public  laid  on  the  probability  of  the 
plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  perfect 
consistency  of  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  The 
value  which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that 
period,  and  the  paltry  strife  about  w  ords  with  which  dra- 
matic authors  were  assailed,  are  no  less  surprising.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at- 
tached very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details  which 
may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
on  the  stage  ;  for,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dra- 
matic piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to 
affect  the  audience.  But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in 
that  age  were  the  same  :  on  quitting  the  theatre,  they 
called  up  the  author  for  judgment  to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not 
read.  Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  do  not  go  there  to  setk  the  pleasures  of  mind,  but 
the  keen  emotions  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  expect  to 
hear  a  fine  literary  work,  but  to  see  a  pky ;  and  provided 
the  author  writes  the  language  of  his  country  correctly 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his  characters  excite 
curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience  are  satisfied. 
They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return  to 
x-eal  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  be- 
cause the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  percepti- 
ble on  the  stage. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  witli 
perpetual  novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It 
is  therefore  neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect. 
You  may  be  sure  that,  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  au- 
dience into  the  presence  of  something  that  affects  them, 
they  will  not  care  by  what  road  you  brought  them  there : 
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and  they  will  never  reproach  you  for  Iia\-ing  excited  their 
emotions  in  spite  of  d]-amatic  rules. 

The  Americans,  when  they  go  to  the  theatres,  very 
broadly  display  all  the  different  propensities  which  I  have 
here  descrihed ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  yet, 
very  few  of  them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play- 
goers and  plays  have  prodigiously  increased  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  population  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  amusement  only  with  the  greatest  reserve.  This 
is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  repuhlics  were 
not  only  enemies  to  amusements,  hut  they  professed  an 
especial  abhorrence  for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as 
an  abominable  pastime ;  and  as  long  as  their  principles 
prevailed  with  undivided  sway,  scenic  performances  were 
wholly  unknown  amongst  them.  These  opinions  of  the 
first  fathers  of  the  colony  have  left  very  deep  traces  on  the 
minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness 
of  morals  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have 
as  yet  been  httle  favorable  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art. 
There  are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has 
witnessed  no  great  political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love 
invariably  leads  by  a  straight  and  easy  road  to  matrimony. 
People  who  spend  every  day  in  the  week  in  making  money, 
and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have  nothing  to  invite 
the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws 
allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  license  of  language 
in  aU  other  respects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dra- 
matic authors  to  a  sort  of  censorship.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances can  only  take  place  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
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authorities.*  This  may  serve  to  show  how  much  < 
nities  are  like  individuals ;  they  surrender  themselves  un- 
scrupulously to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterwards  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  vehemence 
of  tastes  which  they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  hy  closer  or  more 
numerous  ties  with  the  present  condition  of  society  than 
the  drama.  The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited 
to  the  following  age,  if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolu- 
tion has  affected  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read  ;  but 
pieces  written  for  a  different  public  will  not  attract  an  audi- 
ence. The  dramatic  authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books. 
The  traditional  taste  of  certain  individuals,  vanity,  feshion, 
or  the  genius  of  an  actor,  may  sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a 
time  the  aristocratic  drama  amongst  a  democracy ;  but  it 
will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself, — not  overthrown,  but 
abandoned. 

•  This  is  only  a  regulation  of  police,  and  not  a  censorship  of  the  plays; 
its  object  is  lo  forbid  improper  popular  amiiseTnents,  such  iis  bull-bailing  or 
gambling.  But  when  a  theatre  is  once  lieensed,  the  actors  can  represent 
«iiy  plays  that  thej  choose.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

SOME   CHAKACTERISTICS   OF   HISTORIANS   IN   DEMOCEATIC 
TIMKS. 

HISTORIANS  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  are  wont 
to  refer  all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  and 
character  of  certain  individuals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute the  most  important  revolutions  to  slight  accidents. 
They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes  with  sagacity,  and  fre- 
quently leave  the  greatest  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely 
opposite  characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  hardly 
any  influence  to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
or  to  citizens  over  the  fiite  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  assign  great  general  causes  to  all  petty  inci- 
dents.    These  contrary  tendencies  explain  each  otlier. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number 
of  prominent  actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These 
great  personages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  whilst  the  historian 
is  bent  on  penetrating  the  secret  motives  which  make  these 
persons  speak  and  act,  the  others  escape  his  memory.  The 
importance  of  the  things  which  some  men  are  seen  to  do, 
gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
one  man  may  possess ;  and  naturally  leads  him  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  dtizens  are  independent 
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of  one  another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no 
one  is  seen  to  exert  a  great,  or  still  less  a  lasting,  power 
over  the  community.  At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to 
be  absolutely  devoid  of  any  influence  over  it,;  and  society 
would  seem  to  advance  alone  by  the  free  and  voluntaiy 
action  of  all  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  naturally 
prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general  reason  which 
operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  once,  and  turns 
tbem  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced  that,  even  amongst  democratic 
nations,  the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  in- 
dividuals retard  or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  peo- 
ple's history;  biit  causes  of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous 
nature  are  infinitely  more  various,  more  concealed,  more 
complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently  less  ea.sy  to  trace, 
in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  when  the 
task  of  tlie  historian  is  simply  to  detach  fi-om  the  mass  of 
general  events  the  particular  influence  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men.  In  the  foi-mer  case,  the  historian  is  soon  wearied 
by  the  toil ;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in 
his  inability  clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  individuals,  he  denies  that  they  have  any. 
He  prefers  talking  about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civ- 
ilization,—  which  abridges  his  own  labors,  and  satisfies  his 
reader  better  at  less  cost. 

M.  de  Lafeyette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  exaggerated  system  of  general  causes  affords  surprising 
consolations  to  second-rate  statesmen.  I  wiU  add,  that  its 
efiects  are  not  less  consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it 
can  always  furnish  a  few  mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them 
from  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  work,  and  it  indulges 
the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their  minds,  whilst  it  confers 
upon  them  the  honors  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  all  times,  one  great 
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portion  of  tlie  events  of  this  world  are  attributable  to  very 
general  facts,  and  another  to  special  influences.  Tliese  two 
kinds  of  cause  are  always  in  operation ;  their  proportion 
only  varies.  General  fects  serve  to  explain  more  things  in 
democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  fewer  things  are 
then  assignable  to  individual  influences.  During  periods 
of  aristocracy,  the  reverse  takes  place;  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  a  general  cause  the  feet  itself  of  the  inequality 
of  condition,  which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the 
natural  tendencies  of  all  the  rest. 

The  liistorians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  dem- 
ocratic societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  assigning  much  to 
general  causes,  and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  dis- 
cover them ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the 
special  influence  of  individuals,  because  they  cannot  easily 
trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only 
prone  to  assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they 
are  also  given  to  connect  incidents  together  so  as  to  deduce 
a  system  from  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention 
of  historians  is  constantly  drawn  to  individuals,  the  con- 
nection of  events  escapes  them ;  or,  rather,  they  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  connection.  To  them,  the  clew  of  his- 
tory seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of 
man.  In  democratic  ages,  on  tlie  contrary,  as  the  historian 
sees  much  more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily 
establish  some  kind  of  sequence  and  methodical  order 
amongst  the  former. 

Ancient  hterature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical 
compositions,  does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  sys- 
tem, whilst  the  poorest  of  modern  literatures  abound  with 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  historians  did  not 
make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theories  which  our  his- 
torical writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 
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Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  more 
dangerous  tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action 
upon  nations  are  lost,  it  often  happens  tliat  the  world  goes 
on  to  move,  though  the  moving  agent  is  no  longer  discov- 
erable. As  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  and 
analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  separately  on  the  will  of 
each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  movement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  snperior  force  ruling  over  them.  But 
even  when  the  general  feet  which  governs  the  private  voli- 
tion of  all  individuals  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the 
earth,  the  principle  of  human  free-will  is  not  secured,  A 
cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect  millions  of  men  at 
once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  together  in 
the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having  seen 
that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the 
inference  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only 
deny  that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  a  people,  but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves 
of  the  power  of  modifying  their  own  condition,  and  they 
subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible  Providence  or  to  some 
blind  necessity.  According  to  them,  each  nation  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  antecedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot  which  no  efforts  can 
ever  change.  They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and 
thus,  going  back  from  age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to 
necessity,  up  to  the  ori^n  of  the  world,  they  forge  a  close 
and  enormous  chmn,  which  girds  and  binds  the  human 
race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what  events 
have  occurred :  they  would  Mn  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  history,  and  they  aifirm  that  it  could 
not  but  follow  the  track  which  brought  it  thither.     It  is 
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easier  to  make  such  an  assertion  than  to  show  liow  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  antiquity,  it  would  aeem  that,  to  be  master 
of  his  lot  and  to  govern  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires 
only  to  he  master  of  himself.  In  perusing  the  historical 
volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
man  is  utterly  poweiless  o\er  himself  •uid  o\cr  ill  around 
him  The  historuns  of  antiquity  taught  hon  to  commind 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  h;)w  to  ohev,  m  then  writmgs 
the  author  often  appeara  greit,  but  humanitj  i^  ali^ajs 
dimmutn  e 

If  this  doctrme  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to 
those  who  wiite  history  m  democi  itic  ages,  paases  from 
author^  to  their  reiders,  till  it  mfects  the  whole  m'j&a  of 
the  community  ind  gets  possession  of  the  public  mind  it 
wjll  soon  p'jnly^  the  activity  of  modem  'ioeiet),  and  re- 
duce Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turki 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  doctrines  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
Our  contemporaries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  human 
free-will,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself  confined  on 
every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  they  are  still  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men 
united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  fac- 
ulties of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

OF  PAELIAMENTAKT  ELOQUENCE  IN  THE  UMITED  STATES. 

AMONGST  aristocratic  nations,  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
each  other ;  the  graduated  scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a 
tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in  his  proper  place,  and  the 
whole  body  in  subordination.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these  nations. 
Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the 
result  of  habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the 
manners  of  general  society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries,  it  often  happens  that  a  great 
number  of  citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each 
one  only  moves  thither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he 
moves,  of  his  own  accord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his 
doings  by  personal  impulse  alone,  he  does  not  willingly 
submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste  and  habit 
of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses 
to  remain  free  to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after 
his  own  fashion.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  democratic  coun- 
tries, parties  are  so  impatient  of  control,  and  are  never 
manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  danger. 
Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly 
ever  reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  members   of  political 
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assemblies  aie  at  the  same  time  membeii  of  the  iriitocracy. 
Each  of  them  enjoys  high  eatabliahed  rank  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies  m  the  assembly 
is  often  less  impoitint  iii  his  e>es  thin  that  which  he  fills 
in  the  countiy  This  consoles  him  for  jUymg  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  aff  urs,  -uid  icstrams  him  from  too 
eagerly  attempting  to  jihj  an  miigmficint  one 

In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  lepresentatiTe 
only  becomes  somebody  trom  his  position  in  the  assembly. 
He  is  therefore  perpetually  hiunted  by  a  ni^mg  to  acquire 
importance  theie,  and  he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow  members. 
His  own  vamty  is  not  the  only  stimulmt  whii.h  uiges  him 
on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  liis  cou'itituents,  md  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  propitiatmg  them  Amongst  aristocratic 
nations,  a  member  of  the  legioldtuic  is  riiely  in  strict  de- 
pendence upon  hia  constituents  he  is  fiequently  to  them 
a  sort  of  um.\oidable  representative,  sometimeh  they  are 
themselves  strictly  dependent  upon  him ;  and  iti  at  length, 
they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  elsewhere,  or, 
retiring  from  pubhc  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  splendid  idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,  like  the 
United  States,  a  representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting 
hold  on  tlie  minds  of  his  constituents.  However  small  an 
electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  democracy  are 
constantly  changing  its  aspect:  it  must  therefore  be  courted 
unceasingly.  One  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  ia  left  without  a  resource ;  for  his 
natural  position  ia  not  suiRciently  elevated  for  liim  to  be 
easily  known  to  those  not  close  to  him ;  and,  with  the  com- 
plete state  of  independence  prevailing  among  the  people, 
he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  or  the  government  will 
send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral  body  unac- 
quainted with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighborhood :  from  that  nook  of 
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earfcb  he  most  start,  to  raise  himself  to  command  tho  people 
and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is 
natural  that,  in  democratic  countries,  the  members  of  polit- 
ical assemblies  should  think  more  of  their  constituents  than 
of  their  party,  whilst,  in  aristocracies,  they  think  more  of 
their  party  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not 
always  what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party 
to  which  representatives  profess  to  belong.  The  general 
interest  of  a  party  frequently  demands  that  members  be- 
longing to  it  should  not  speak  on  great  questions  which 
they  understand  imperfectly ;  that  they  should  speak  but 
little  on  those  minor  questions  w!iich  impede  the  great 
ones;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should,  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useful  service 
that  an  indifferent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.  The  population 
of  a  district  send  a  representative  to  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  high 
notion  of  his  merits.  As  men  appear  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  delegate  will  be  so  much  the  higher,  as  talents  are 
more  rare  among  his  constituents.  It  will  therefore  fre- 
quently happen,  that,  the  less  constituents  ought  to  expect 
from  their  representative,  the  more  they  will  anticipate 
from  him ;  and,  however  incompetent  he  may  be,  they 
will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal  exertions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  State, 
electors  also  regard  their  representative  as  the  natural  pa- 
tron of  the  constituency  in  the  legislature ;  they  almost  con- 
sider him  as  the  proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they 
flatter  themselves  that  he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence 
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of  their  private  interests  than  of  those  of  the  country. 
Thus  electors  are  well  assured  beforehand  t}iat  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator ;  that  he  will 
speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  forced  to  re- 
frain, he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less 
frequent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of 
state,  comhined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  griev- 
ances they  have  themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though 
he  be  not  able  to  come  forward  fi^quently,  he  should  on 
each  occasion  prove  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  tliat, 
instead  of  perpetually  lavisiiing  his  powers,  he  should  occa- 
sionally condense  them  in  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome  of  his  constituents 
and  of  himself.  On  these  terms,  they  will  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities 
to  despair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never 
voluntarily  have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the 
representative  begins  to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
friends ;  and,  rushing  imprudently  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes  the  debate  and  wearies 
tlie  House. 

All  laws  wliich  tend  to  make  the  representative  more 
dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  legislators,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also 
their  language.  They  exercise  a  simultaneous  influence 
on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affairs 


There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least 
one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any 
interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  harangue 
whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made  touching  the 
four  and  twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed, 
and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.     He  there- 
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fore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  of 
great  general  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends, 
and  expresses,  confusedly),  and  of  petty  rainatias,  which  he 
is  but  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  out.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  debates  of  that  great  assembly  arc  fre- 
quently vague  and  perplexed,  and  that  they  seem  rather  to 
drag  their  slow  length  along,  than  to  advance  towards  a 
distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  I  believe, 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed 
in  drawing  to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  people  men 
very  superior  to  those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans 
to  Congress ;  but  nothing  will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slen- 
der abilities  who  sit  there  from  obti'uding  themselves  with 
complacency,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the  public.  The  evil 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire  cure,  be- 
cause it  not  only  oKginates  in  the  tactics  of  that  assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider 
the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  they  show  their  long  experi- 
ence of  parliamentaiy  life,  not  by  abstEuning  from  making 
bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously  submitting  to  hear  them 
made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an  evil  which  tliey 
know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  tlie  petty  side  of  political  debates  in 
democratic  assemblies,  —  let  us  now  exhibit  tlie  imposing 
one.  The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country  ;  the  opinions 
and  feeluigs  expressed  by  the  speakers  have  never  awa- 
kened much  sympathy,  even  amongst  the  nations  placed 
nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  tame  of 
the  Revolution. 
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This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  but  to  general  and  lasting  causes.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful 
than  a  great  orator  debating  great  questions  of  state  in 
a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  ever 
represented  there  by  men  commissioned  to  defend  its  own 
interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This  expands 
his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  little  weight,  —  as  there  are  no 
longer  any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor 
any  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals,  —  the  mind  must 
have  recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature 
to  resolve  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence 
the  political  debates  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small 
it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  ren- 
ders them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men  are  interested 
by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued 
on  some  special  grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  par- 
ticular time  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  class,  which  inter- 
est that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  people  amongst  whom 
that  class  happens  to  exist. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
French  people  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  nations 
who  listen  to  them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French 
political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  the  world  must  be 
attributed.  The  orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to 
mankind,  even  when  they  are  addressing  their  country- 
men only. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

WHY    DEMOCEATIC    NATIONS    SHOW    A    MORE    ARDEHT    AND 
ENDURING   LOVE   OF  KQUALITY  THAM   OF   LIBERTY. 

THE  first  and  most  intense  passion  wtich  is  produced 
by  equality  of  condition  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  iove 
of  that  equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  speak  of  tliis  feeling  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked  that,  in  our  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  this  passion  for  equality  is  every  day 
gaining  giound  in  the  human  heart.  It  has  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  that  our  contemporaries  are  far  more 
ardently  and  tenacioyily  attached  to  equality  than  to  free- 
dom ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of  the  fact  have 
been  sufficiently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  free- 
dom and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  people  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  no  one  is  different  from  his  fellows, 
none  can  exercise  a  tyrannical  power ;  men  will  be  perfectly 
free,  because  they  are  all  entirely  equal ;  and  they  will  all 
be  perfect'y  equal,  because  they  are  entirely  free.  To  this 
ideal  state  democratic  nations  tend.     This  is  the  only  com- 
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plete  form  that  equality  can  assume  upon  earth ;  but  there 
are  a  thousand  others  which,  without  being  equally  perfect, 
are  not  less  cherished  by  those  nations. 

The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  civil 
society,  without  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal 
rights  may  exist  of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  en- 
tering the  same  professions,  of  frequenting  the  same  places ; 
in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same  manner  and  seeking  wealth 
by  the  same  means,  —  although  all  men  do  not  fate  an 
equal  share  in  the  government.  A  kind  of  equality  may 
even  be  established  in  the  political  world,  though  there 
ahould  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man  may  be  the. 
equal  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the  master  of 
all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from  among 
them  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Several  other  combina- 
tions might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which  very  great  equal- 
ity would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  equal  unless 
they  are  entirely  free  ;  and  consequently  equality,  pushed 
to  its  furthest  extent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  distinguisliing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  tast«,  which  men  have  for  liberty,  and  that 
which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two  different 
things  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  they  are  two  unequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in 
every  age  some  peculiar  and  preponderating  feet  with 
wliich  aU  others  are  connected ;  this  feet  almost  always 
gives  birth  to  some  pregnant  idea  or  some  ruhng  passion, 
which  attracts_Jo  itself  and  bears  away  in  its  course  all 
the  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  time :  it  is  like  a  great 
stream^  towards  which  each  of  the  neighboring  rivulets 
seems  to  flo^. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  diiferent  times 
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and  under  various  forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound 
to  any  social  condition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democra- 
cies. Freedom  cannot,  therefore,  form  tlie  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  democratic  ages.  The  peculiar  and  pre- 
ponderating feet  which  marks  those  ages  as  its  own  is  the 
equality  of  condition ;  the  ruling  passion  of  men  in  those 
periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Ask  not  wliat  singu- 
lar charm  the  men  of  democratic  ages  find  in  being  equal, 
or  what  special  rea,sons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  te- 
naciously to  equality  rather  than  to  the  other  advantages 
which  society  holds  out  to  them :  equality  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  age  they  live  in ;  that,  of  it^ 
self,  is  enough  to  explain  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest. 

But  independently  of  this  reason,  there  are  several  oth- 
ers, which  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer 
equahty  to  freedom. 

If  a  people  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in 
diminishing,  the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  body, 
they  could  do  so  only  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Their 
social  condition  must  be  modified,  their  laws  abolished,  their 
opinions  superseded,  their  habits  changed,  their  maimers 
corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is  more  easily  lost ;  to 
neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Men  there- 
fore cling  to  equality  not  only  because  it  is  dear  to  them  ; 
they  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  will  last  forever. 

That  pohtical  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses 
the  tranquillity,  the  property,  the  lives  of  individuals,  is 
obvious  even  to  narrow  and  unthinking  minds.  On  the 
contrary,  none  but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  men  per- 
ceive the  perils  with  which  equality  threatens  us,  and  they 
commonly  avoid  pointing  them  out.  They  know  that  the 
calamities  they  apprehend  are  remote,  and  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  will  only  fall  upon  ftitiu'e  generations,  for 
which  the  present  generation  takes  but  little  thought.  The 
evils  which  freedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  immedi- 
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ate ;  they  are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
affected  hj  them.  The  evils  which  extreme  equality  naay 
produce  are  slowly  disclosed ;  they  creep  gradually  into 
the  social  frame ;  they  are  seen  only  at  intervals  ;  and  at 
the  moment  at  which  they  become  most  violent,  habit 
already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

The  advantages  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by 
the  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the 
cause  in  which  they  originate.  The  advantages  of  equal- 
ity are  immediate,  and  they  may  always  be  traced  from 
their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestows  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Equality  every 
day  confers  a  numher  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man. 
The  charms  of  equahty  are  every  instant  felt,  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  noblest  hearts  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exult  in  them.  The 
passion  which  equality  creates  must  therefore  be  at  once 
strong  and  genera].  Men  cannot  enjoy  poHtical  liberty 
unpurchased  by  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it 
without  great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are 
self-proffered ;  each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to 
occasion  them ;  and  in  order  to  taste  them,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but 
there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain 
for  it  swells  to  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  old  social  system,  long  menaced,  is  over- 
thrown after  a  severe  intestine  struggle,  and  the  barriers 
of  rank  are  at  lengtli  thrown  down.  At  such  times,  men 
pounce  upon  equality  as  their  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as 
to  some  precious  treasure  which  they  fear  to  lose.  The 
passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into  men's 
hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that,  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclu- 
sive passion,  they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf. 
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Show  them  not  freedom  escaping  from  their  grasp,  whilst 
they  are  looking  another  way :  they  are  blind,  or,  rather, 
they  can  discern  but  one  object  to  be  desired  in  the  uni- 

What  I  have  SEud  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  na- 
tions ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone. 
Amongst  most  modern  nations,  and  especially  amongst  all 
tliose  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea 
of  freedom  only  began  to  exist  and  to  be  developed  at  the 
time  when  social  conditions  were  tending  to  equality,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.  Absolute  kings 
were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  amongst  their 
subjects.  Amongst  these  nations,  equality  preceded  free- 
dom :  equality  was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standing  when 
freedom  was  still  a  novelty ;  the  one  had  already  created 
customs,  opinions,  and  laws  belonging  to  it,  when  the 
other,  alone  and  for  tlie  first  time,  came  into  actual  exist- 
ence. Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of  opinion 
and  of  taste,  whilst  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and 
given  a  particuhir  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer 
the  one  to  the  other  ? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste 
for  freedom ;  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it, 
and  view  any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality, 
their  passion  is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  that, 
they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery.  They  will  endure 
poverty,  servitude,  barbarism ;  but  they  will  not  endure 
aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  our  own  day. 
All  men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresisti- 
ble passion  wOl  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it.  In 
our  age,  freedom  cannot  be  established  without  it,  and  des- 
potism itself  cannot  reign  without  its  support. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF   INDIVIDUALISM*  IS   DEMOCRATIC    COUNTRIES. 

I  HAVE  ■  shown  how  it  Js  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  every 
man  seeks  for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  to 
show  how  it  is  that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feeling  are 
turned  towards  himself  alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel 
expression,  to  which  a  novel  idea  has  given  birth.  Our 
Eithera  were  only  acquainted  with  ^goisme  (selfishness). 
Selfishness  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self, 
which  leads  a  man  to  connect  everything  with  himself,  and 
to  prefer  himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Individual- 
ism is  a  mature  and  calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  sever  liimself  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellows,  and  to  draw  apart  with  his  fiimily  and  his  friends  j 
so  that,  after  he  has  thus  fonned  a  little  circle  of  his  own, 
he  willingly  leaves  society  at  large  to  itself.  Selfishness 
originates  in  blind  instinct :  individuahsm  proceeds  from 
erroneous  judgment  more  than  from  depraved  feehngs  ;  it 
originates  as  much  in  deficiencies  of  mind  as  in  perversity 
of  heart. 

Selfishness  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue  :  individualism, 
at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life ;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length 

*  I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem 
\o  the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrafes  the  rcnmrk  on  the  introdne- 
tion  of  goueral  terms  into  democratic  language  wiiich  was  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  partly  because  1  know  of  no  English  word  exattlj 
equivalent  to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  definea  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  autbor.  —  English  Tranalalor's  N<ie. 
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absorbed  in  downright  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  a  vice  as 
old  as  the  world,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  form  of  so- 
ciety more  than  to  another:  individualism  is  of  democratic 
origin,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
equality  of  condition. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  as  femilies  remain  for  cen- 
turies in  the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all 
generations  become,  as  it  were,  contemporaneous.  A  man 
almost  always  knows  his  forefatliers,  and  respects  them :  he 
thinks  lie  already  sees  tis  remote  descendants,  and  he  loves 
them.  He  willingly  imposes  duties  on  himself  towards  the 
former  and  the  latter ;  and  he  will  fi'equently  sacrifice  his 
personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went  before  and  to 
those  who  will  come  after  him.  Aristocratic  institutions 
have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely  binding  every  man  to 
several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  classes  of  an  aristo- 
cratic people  are  strongly  marked  and  permanent,  each  of 
them  is  regarded  bv  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of  lesser 
country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As,  in  aristocratic  communities,  all  the  citi- 
zens occupy  fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result 
is,  that  each  of  them  always  sees  a  man  ahove  himself  whose 
patronage  is  necessary  to  him,  and,  below  himself,  another 
man  whose  co-operation  he  may  claim.  Men  hving  in 
aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always  closely  attached 
to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  they  are 
often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  tliat,  in 
these  ages,  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and 
that  men  seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  man- 
kind; but  they  often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men. 
In  democratic  times,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of 
each  individual  to  the  race  are  much  more  clear,  devoted 
service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more  rare ;  the  bond  of 
human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  new  femilJes  are  constantly 
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springing  up,  others  are  constantly  fiilling  away,  and  all 
that  remain  change  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  ia 
every  instant  broken,  and  the  track  of  generations  effaced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  tliose  who 
will  come  afksr,  no  one  has  any  idea :  the  interest  of  na^a 
ia  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity  to  himself  As 
each  class  approximates  to  otlier  classes,  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  bec'ome  indifferent,  and  as  stran- 
gers to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  king :  democracy  breaks  that  chain,  and  severs  every 
link  of  it. 

As  social  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  number  of 
persona  increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  nor 
powerfiil  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their 
fellows,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient 
education  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any 
man ;  they  acquire  the  habit  of  always  considering  them- 
selves as  standing  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus,  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget 
his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  descendants  and  separates 
his  contemporaries  from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  forever 
upon  himself  alone,  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  tlie  solitude  of  his  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE  period  when  the  construction  of  democratic  soci- 
ety upon  tlie  ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
completed  is  especially  tliat  at  which  this  isolation  of  men 
from  one  another,  and  the  selfishness  resulting  from  it, 
most  forcibly  strike  tlie  observation.  Democratic  commu- 
nities not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having 
entered  but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  condition, 
are  intoxicated  with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and,  as 
they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  henceforward  ever  have 
occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  do  not  scmpio  to  show  that  they  care  for  nobody  but 
themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, in  the  course  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kin- 
dled between  the  different  classes  of  society.  These  passions 
survive  the  victory,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in 
the  midst  of  the  democratic  confusion  which  ensues.  Those 
members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  .their 
former  greatness ;  they  will  long  rejrard  themselves  as 
aliens  in  the  midst  of  the  newly-composed  society.  'I'hey 
look  upon  all  those  whom  this  state  of  society  has  made 
their  equals  as  oppressors,  whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sym- 
pathy ;   they  have  lost  sight  of  their  former  equals,  and 
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feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  interest  to  their  fate : 
each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is  reduced  to 
care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
cannot  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  independence  without 
secret  uneasiness ;  and  if  they  meet  Tvith  some  of  their 
former  superiors  on  the  same  footing  as  themselves,  they 
stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society 
that  citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy 
leads  men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  but 
democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and 
perpetuate  in  a  state  of  eijuality  the  animosities  which  the 
state  of  inequality  created. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure 
a  democratic  revolution ;  and  that  they  are  born  equal, 
instead  of  becoming  so. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


DESPOTISM,  which  is  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  is 
never  more  secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can 
keep  men  asunder ;  and  all  its  influence  is  commonly  ex- 
erted for  that  purpose.  No  vice  of  the  human  heart  is  so 
acceptable  to  it  as  selfishness :  a  despot  easily  forgives  his 
subjects  for  not  loving  him,  provided  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  governing 
the  state ;  it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern 
it  themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly 
spirits  those  who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  na1> 
ural  meaning  of  words,  he  applauds  as  good  citizens  those 
who  have  Jio  sympathy  for  any  but  themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  produces  are  precisely 
those  which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  miitually 
and  perniciously  complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality 
places  men  side  by  side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie  ; 
despotism  raises  barriers  to  keep  them  asunder :  the  former 
predisposes  them  not  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort  of  public  virtue. 

Despotism,  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more 
particularly  to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of 
freedom.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  forced 
to  attend  to  public  affairs,  they  are  necessarily  drawn  from 
the  circle   of  their  own  interests,  and  snatched  at  times 
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from  self-observation.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  treat 
of  public  afeirs  in  public,  be  begins  to  perceive  that  he  is 
not  so  independent  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he 
must  often  lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  govern,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavor 
to  court  it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sions which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are 
then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride 
must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not  break  out ;  selfish- 
ness fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government,  as  most 
public  offices  are  elective,  the  men  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private 
life  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  people 
who  surround  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of 
their  fellow-men  from  ambitious  motives  ;  and  they  fm- 
quently  find  it,  in  a  manner,  their  interest  to  forget  them- 
selves. 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  elec- 
tioneering intrigues,  the  meanness  of  candidates,  and  the 
calumnies  of  their  opponents.  These  are  occasions  of 
enmity  which  occur  the  oftener,  the  more  fi^uent  elec- 
tions become.  Such  evils  are  doubtless  great,  but  they  are 
transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain. 
The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time 
to  violent  hostifity ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men  in 
the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the 
electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together,  who  would  otherwise  always  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.  Freedom  produces  private  animos- 
ities, but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general  indiiference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the 
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tendency  of  equality  to  beep  men  asunder,  and  they  have 
subdued  it.  The  legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose 
that  a  general  representation  of  the  whole  nation  would 
suffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so  natural  to  the 
frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fetal :  they  also  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  portion 
of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent 
opportunities  of  acting  in  concert  for  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise 
one.  The  general  affairs  of  a  country  only  engage  the 
attention  of  leading  politicians,  who  assemble  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  places ;  and,  as  they  often  lose  sight  of 
each  other  afterwards,  no  lasting  ties  are  established  be- 
tween them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affaira 
of  a  district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the 
same  persons  are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  be  acquainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not 
clearly  understand  what  influence  the  destiny  of  tlie  state 
can  have  upon  his  own  lot.  But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make 
a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  this  small  public  affair 
and  his  greatest  private  affairs ;  and  he  will  discover,  with- 
out its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  pri- 
vate to  general  interest.  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by 
intrusting  to  the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs 
than  by  surrendering  to  them  the  control  of  important 
ones,  towards  interesting  them  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand  in  need  one  of 
another  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant  achievement 
may  win  for  you  the  fevor  of  a  people  at  one  stroke ;  but 
to  earn  Ihe  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  sup-' 
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rounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered 
and  of  obscure  good  deeds,  —  a  constant  habit  of  kindness, 
and  an  established  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  —  will 
be  required.  Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  value  the  affection  of  their  neighbors 
and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings  men  together,  and 
forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take 
great  care  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower 
classes :  they  listen  to  them,  they  speak  to  them  every  day. 
They  know  that  the  rich  in  democracies  always  stand  in 
need  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  in  democratic  times,  you  attach 
a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by  bene- 
fits conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets 
off  the  differehce  of  condition,  causes  a  secret  irritation- to 
those  who  reap  advantage  from  them ;  but  the  charm  of 
simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible  i  affabihty  carries 
men  away,  and  even  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeas- 
ing. TSiis  truth  does  not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
the  rich.  They  generally  resist  it  as  long  as  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  it 
immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still 
choose  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is 
sufficient,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  fot> 
tunes  thus  without  warming  the  hearts  of  the  po])uldtion 
around  them;  —  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United 
States  were  upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing 
the  weahh  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  public.  The 
best-informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  constantly  use 
their  information  to  discover  new  truths  which  may  aug- 
ment the  ceneral  prosperitv ;  and,  if  thev  have  made  anv 
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such  discoveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  tlie  foass 
of  the  people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses  frequently  exhibited  by 
those  who  govern  in  America  are  closely  examined,  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  occasions,  but  ireiproperly  occa- 
sions, surprise.  Elected  magistrates  do  not  make  the 
American  democracy  flourish ;  it  flourishes  because  the 
magistrates  are  elective. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and 
the  zeal  which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfiire  of 
his  fellow-citizens  are  wholly  insincere.  Although  private 
interest  directs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  regulate 
them  all,  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  seen  Americans 
make  great  and  real  sacriflces  to  the  public  welfere ;  and  I 
have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly 
ever  felled  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  |The  free 
institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sess, and  the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much 
use,  remind  every  citizen,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he 
lives  in  society.  They  every  instant  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest 
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to  make  themselves  useful  to  fheir  fellow-creatures jjand  as 
he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily 
leans  to  the  side  of  kindness.  Men  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards  by  choice  :  what 
was  intentional  becomes  an  instinct  Jand  by  dint  of  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  one's  fellow-ci tizens,^the  habit  and  the 
taste  for  serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  condition  33 
one  evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they 
are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they  strive  at  least  to 
escape  from  the  latter.  But  I  contend  that,  in  order  to 
combat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is  only 
one  efiectual  remedy,  —  namely,  political  freedom. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


^   PUBLIC   ASSO- 


IDO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations 
by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  despotic  action  of  a  majority,  or  against  the 
aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I  have  already 
treated.  If  each  citizen  did  not  learn,  in  proportion  aa 
he  individually  becomes  more  feeble,  and  consequently 
more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single-handed, 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably 
increase  together  with  equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life, 
without  reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to. 
The  political  associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
are  only  a  single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  associations  in  that  country.  Americans  of 
all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form 
associations.  Tliey  have  not  only  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  religious,  moral,  serious,  fii- 
file,  general  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  constmct  churches,  to 
diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  they 
found  in  this  manner  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it 
be  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth,  or  to  foster  some  feel- 
ing, by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 
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society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new  undertaking, 
you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in 
England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  oe  sure  to  find  an 
association. 

I  met  with  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America  of 
■which  I  confess  I  had  no  previous  notion  ;  and  I  have  often 
admired  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  succeed  in  proposing  a  common  object 
to  the  exertions  of  a  great  many  men,  and  in  inducing 
them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it, 

I  have  since  travelled  over  England,  whence  the  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association 
was  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  adroitly  used  in  that 
country.  The  English  often  perform  great  things  singly, 
whereas  the  Americans  form  associations  for  the  smallest 
undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider 
association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter 
seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  acting. 

Thus.,  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  our  time,  carried  to  the 
liighest  perfection  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  ob- 
ject of  their  common  desires,  and  have  applied  this  new 
science  to  the  greatest  number  of  purposes.  Is  this  the 
result  of  accident  ?  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessary- 
connection  between  the  principle  of  association  and  that  of 
equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small 
number  of  powerfiil  and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom 
can  achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In  aristo- 
cratic societies,  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in  order  to  act, 
because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Every  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  permanent 
^nd  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  are 
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dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  mates  snbservient  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citi- 
zens are  independent  and  feeble  ;  they  can  do  hardly  any- 
thing by  themselves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fel- 
low-men to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore, 
become  powerless,  if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help 
each  other.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  associate  for  political  purposes, 
their  independence  would  be  in  great  jeopardy  ;  but  they 
might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their  cultivation : 
whereas,  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  asso- 
ciations in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endan- 
gered, A  people  amongst  whom  individuals  should  lose 
the  power  of  achieving  great  things  single-banded,  without 
acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exer- 
tions, would  soon  relapse  into  barbarismj 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  wliich  renders  asso- 
ciations so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their 
formation  more  difficult  amongst  those  nations  than  amongst 
all  other.  When  several  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree 
to  combine,  they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so;  as  each  of 
them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number 
of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they  may 
easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do 
not  occur  amongst  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated 
members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  associa- 
tion to  have  any  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend,  that, 
the  more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become, 
the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  in- 
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dividuals  can  no  longer  accomplish.  They  believe  tliis 
answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 

A  government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the 
largest  American  companies ;  and  several  States,  members 
of  the  Union,  have  already  attempted  it ;  but  what  political 
power  could  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lessor  un- 
dertakings which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  principle  of  association  ?  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  m.m 
will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone,  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  govern- 
ing power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 
efforts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the 
notion  of  combining  together,  require  its  assistance ;  these 
are  causes  and  effects  which  unceasingly  create  each  other. 
Will  the  administration  of  the  country  ultimately  assume 
the  management  of  all  the  manufactures  which  no  single 
citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  ?  And  if  a  time  at  length  ar- 
rives when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number  of 
parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 
bandmen, will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  ? 
The  morals  and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people 
would  be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manufac- 
tures, if  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of 
private  companies. 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged, 
and  the  human  mind  is  developed,  only  by  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that 
these  influences  are  almost  nul!  in  democratic  countries ; 
they  must  therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  commimity  adopt 
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a  new  opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a 
station,  as  it  were,  beside  tliemselves,  npon  tlie  lofty  plat- 
form where  they  stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced 
into  the  minds  or  hearts  of  all  around.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  governing  power  alone  is  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A  gov- 
ernment can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to 
renew  the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  amongst  a 
great  people,  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  No  sooner  does  a  government  attempt 
to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere,  and  to  enter  upon  this 
new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insup- 
portable tyranny ;  for  a  government  can  only  dictate  strict 
rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and  its 
commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case,  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation 
of  ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppressed  by 
the  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  the  only  active  powers :  associations 
ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  those 
powerful  private  individuals  whom  the  equalitj'  of  con- 
ditions has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they 
wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual 
assistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out, 
they  combine.  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated men,  but  a  power  seen  fixim  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The 
first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain 
fi-om  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke 
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tlian  a  serious  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive 
why  these  temperate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves 
with  drinliing  water  by  their  own  iiresides.  I  at  last  un- 
derstood that  these  hundred  thousand  Americans,  alai-med 
by  the  progress  of  drunkenness  around  them,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  patronize  temperance.  They  acted  just  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  of  higli  rank  who  should  dress  very 
plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders  with  a  con- 
tempt of  luxury.  It  is  probable  that,  if  tliese  hundred 
thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  of  them  would 
singly  have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the 
public  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country 
strike  us  forcibly ;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation, 
or,  if  we  discover  them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly, 
because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  In  democratic  countries,  the  science  of  associa- 
tion is  the  mother  of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest 
depends  upon  the  progress  it  has  made. 

Amongst  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies,  there  is 
one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all 
others.  Tf  men  are  to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so, 
the  art  of  associating  together  must  grow  and  improve  in 
the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equality  of  conditions  is  in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


WHEN  men  are  no  longer  united  amongst  themselves 
by  firm  and  lasting  ties,  H  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  any  great  number  of  them,  unless  you 
can  persuade  every  man  whose  help  you  require  that  hia 
private  interest  obHges  him  voluntarily  to  unite  his  exer- 
tions to  the  exertions  of  all  the  others.  This  can  be  habile 
ually  and  conveniently  effected  only  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper :  nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought 
into  a  thousand  minds  at  the  same  moment.  A  newspaper 
is  an  adviser  who  does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who 
comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  talks  to  you  briefly  every 
day  of  the  common  weal,  without  distracting  you  from 
your  private  afiiiirs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  propor- 
tion as  men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to 
be  feared.  To  suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  free- 
dom wouJd  he  to  diminish  their  importance :  theyjoaintain 
civilization,  t  shall  not  deny  t]iat,  in  democratic  countries, 
newspapers  frequently  lead  the  citizens  to  launch  together 
into  very  Hi-digested  schemes  ;  but  if  there  were  no  news- 
papers, there  would  be  no  common  activity.  The  evil 
which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the 
same  purpose  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  to  furnish 
means  for  executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they 
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may  have  singly  conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who 
inhabit  an  aristocratic  countiy  discern  each  other  from 
afar;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite  their  forces,  they  move 
towards  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of  men  after 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  demo- 
cratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or 
who  want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because,  as 
they  are  very  insignificant  and  lost  amidst  tlie  crowd,  they 
cannot  see,  and  know  not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A 
newspaper  then  takes  up  the  notion  or  the  feeling  which 
had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly,  to  each  of  them. 
All  are  then  immediately  guided  towards  this  beacon ;  and 
these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each  other 
in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite.  The  newspaper 
brought  tliem  together,  and  the  newspaper  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  them  united. 

In  order  that  an  association  amongst  a  democratic  people 
should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a  oumei-ous  body.  The 
persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  therefore  scattered  over 
a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in  the  place  of 
Lis  domicile  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by  the 
small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.  Means 
must  then  be  found  to  converse  every  day  witliout  seeing 
each  other,  and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having 
met.  Thus,  hardly  any  democratic  association  can  do 
without  newspapers. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  connection  between 
public  associations  and  newspapers :  newspapers  make  asso- 
ciations, and  associations  make  newspapers ;  and  if  it  has 
been  correctly  advanced,  that  associations  will  increase  in 
number  as  the  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  the  number  of  newspapers  increases  in 
proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus  it  is,  in  America, 
that  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  asso- 
ciations and  of  newspapers. 
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This  connection  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
that  of  associations  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and 
the  form  of  the  administration  in  a  country,  and  shows 
that  the  number  of  newspapers  must  diminish  or  increase 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  in  proportion  as  its  adminis- 
tration is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in 
aristocracies.  Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or 
placed  in  the  hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who 
then  in  fact  constitute  an  association  permanently  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  a  certain  extent  of  territory  ;  and  they  require  a  journal, 
to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  mi- 
nor concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.  The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  hy  law  ; 
and  as  this  want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  news- 
papers abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  bad  the  suffrage, — hut  a  suffrage 
which  should  extend  only  to  the  choice  of  their  legislators 
in  Congress,  —  they  would  require  but  few  newspapers, 
because  they  would  have  to  act  together  only  on  very  im- 
portant, but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  great 
national  association,  lesser  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  county,  evcay  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration. 
The  laws  of  the  country  thus  compel  every  American  to 
co-operate  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
citizens   for   a  common   purpose,  and  each  one  of  them 
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requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  liim  what  all  the  othera 
are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any 
national  i-epresentative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number 
of  small  local  powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspa- 
pers than  another  people  governed  by  a  centralized  admin- 
istration and  an  elective  legislature.  What  best  explains 
to  me  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  daily  press  in  the 
United  States  is,  that,  amongst  the  Americans,  I  find  the 
utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England, 
that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  removing  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  press.  This  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  eifects  of  such  a  reform.  Newspapers  increase  in 
numbers,  not  according  to  their  cheapness,  but  according 
to  the  more  or  less  frequent  want  which  a  great  number  of 
men  may  feel  for  intercommunication  and  combination. 

In  lilte  manner,  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those 
by  which  it  is  commonly  explained.  A  newspaper  can 
only  subsist  on  the  condition  of  publishing  sentiments  or 
principles  common  to  a  large  number  of  men.  A  news- 
paper, therefore,  always  represents  an  association  which  is 
composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may  be 
more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  less 
numerous ;  but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  heeps  alive,  is 
a  proof  that  at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists 
in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 


"  I  say  a  democratic  people :  the  admini 
may  be  the  reverse  of  cenlralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapora  be  Uttio 
iUt,  because  local  powers  are  fhen  rested  io  the  hands  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  men,  who  cither  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other,  and  can  easily 
meet  and  come  to  au  understanding. 
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This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men 
become,  and  the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more 
easily  do  they  give  way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to 
an  opinion  which  the  multitude  discard,  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association  ;  it  may  be  said  to  address  each 
of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to  exert 
its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
weakness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  there- 
fore increase  as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more 
equal. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

EELATIOS   OF  CIVIL  TO  POLITICAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

THERE  is  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
wliere  the  citizens  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation for  political  purposes.  This  same  country  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life,  and 
where  all  the  advantajres  which  civilization  can  confer  are 
procured  by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  pro- 
hibited, civil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  i&  the  result  of  accident ;  but  the  inference  should 
rather  be,  that  there  is  a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary, 
connection  between  these  two  binds  of  associations. 

Cert^n  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some 
concern ;  either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  man- 
aged, or  some  speculation  in  manufectures  to  be  tried :  they 
meet,  they  combine,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  become 
^miliar  with  the  principle  of  association.  The  greater  the 
midtiplicity  of  small  ai^rs,  the  more  do  men,  even  with- 
out knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  Militate  political  associa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  political  association  singu- 
larly strengthens  and  improves  associations  for  civil  pur- 
poses. In  civil  life,  every  man  may,  strictly  speaking, 
fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own  wants  ;  in  politics, 
be  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people,  then,  have 
any  knowledge  of  pubbc  life,  the  notion  of  association,  and 
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the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the 
minds  of  the  whole  community :  whatever  natural  repug- 
nance may  restrain  men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will 
always  he  ready  to  comhine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus 
political  life  makes  the  love  and  practice  of  association 
more  general;  it  imparts  a  desire  of  .union,  and  teaches 
the  means  of  comhination  to  numbers  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but 
to  associations  of  great  extent.  In  civil  life,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert ;  much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such 
an  interest  into  existence ;  but  in  politics,  opportunities 
.present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is  solely  in  great 
associations  that  the  general  value  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they 
may  acquire  by  uniting  together ;  it  must  be  shown  to 
them  in  order  to  be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier 
to  collect  a  multitude  for  a  public  purpose  than  a  few  per- 
sons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not  see  what  interest  they 
have  in  combining  together ;  ten  thousand  will  be  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  In  politics,  men  combine  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment. 
A  political  association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time  out  of  their  own  circle ;  however  they  may  be 
naturally  kept  asunder  by  age,  mind,  and- fortune,  it  places 
them  nearer  together,  and  brings  them  into  contact.  Once 
met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risk- 
ing a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as 
yet  but  little  versed  in  the  art  of  association,  and  are  unac- 
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quainted  with  its  principal  rules,  tliey  are  afraid,  when  first 
they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying  their  experience 
dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves  of  a 
powerful  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which 
attend  the  use  of  it.  They  are,  however,  less  reluctant  to 
join  political  associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  with- 
out danger,  because  they  adventure  no  money  in  them. 
But  they  cannot  belong  to  these  associations  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  finding  out  how  order  is  maintained 
amongst  a  large  number  of  men,  and  by  what  contrivance 
they  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniously  and  methodically, 
to  the  same  object.  Thus  they  learn  to  surrender  their 
own  will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  ex- 
ertions subordinate  to  the  common  impulse, — things  which 
it  is  not  less  necessary  to  know  in  civil  than  in  political 
associations.  Political  associations  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  large  free  schools,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
community  go  to  leam  the  general  theory  of  association. 

But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contrib- 
ute to  the  progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  foi'- 
mer  would  be  to  impair  the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only 
meet  in  public  for  certain  purposes,  they  regard  such  meet- 
ings as  a  'strange  proceeding  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they 
rarely  think  at  alt  about  it.  AVhen  they  are  allowed  to 
meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole, 
means  which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different 
purposes  they  may  ha\e  in  \iew.  E^ery  new  want  in- 
btantly  reWves  the  notion.  The  art  of  association  then 
becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  mother  of  action, 
studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and 
others  allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  former  from 
the  latter  beforehand.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  men  abstain 
from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort  of  public  opinion  passes 
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current,  ■which  tends  to  cause  any  association  whatsoever 
t')  he  regarded  as  a  hold,  and  alma«t  an  illicit  enterprise.* 

It  is  thereforts  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
as'-ociation,  when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will 
nevertheless  display  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that, 
if  men  he  allowed  to  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in 
common,  that  is  quite  enough  for  them  eagerly  to  set  about 
them.  When  the  memhers  of  a  community  are  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes,  they  will  com- 
bine as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  important 
ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small 
affairs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it. 
It  is  m  \ain  tliat  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prose- 
cute then  business  on  joint-stock  account:  they  will  hardly 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to 
them ,  and,  after  having  exhausted  your  strength  in  vain 
efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  associations,  you  will  be 
suipriscd  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to  form  the  asso- 
ciations jou  encourage. 

•  This  la  more  e'peiially  true  when  the  exeentivo  government  has  a  dis- 
crotionary  power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  Wlicn  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohiljitcd  by  law,  and  tlie  tourte  of  justice  have  to 
pnniah  infringements  of  tliat  law,  tlie  evil  is  faj  leas  conaiderable.  Then, 
every  citiien  knows  heforehanil  pretty  nearly  wliat  he  has  to  expecL  He 
judgeB  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  prohib- 
ited associatiotia,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  eanctionecl.  It  is  by 
these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the  right  of 
associatioH  might  be  limited.  Bnt  if  the  legiehtture  should  invest  a  man 
with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associaiionB  are  dangerous 
and  which  are  nsefnl,  and  shonld  anthoriie  him  to  destroy  all  associadons 
in  the  bui!,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established,  and  in  what  casea 
they  would  bo  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely  para- 
lyzed. The  former  of  these  laws  woald  only  assail  certain  assodatdons; 
the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it.  I  can 
conceive  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  llie  former,  bnt  I 
do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  (he  latter. 
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I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  associations  in  a 
conntiy  where  political  association  is  prohibited ;  for  men 
can  never  live  in  society  without  embarking  in  some  com- 
mon undertakings :  but  I  maintain  that,  in  such  a  country, 
civil  associations  will  always  be  few  in  number,  feebly 
planned,  unskilfully  managed,  that  they  will  never  form 
any  vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation in  political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity  as  is  supposed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  having 
agitated  society  for  some  time,  it  may  strengthen  the  state 
in  the  end.  In  democratic  countries,  political  associations 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  persons  who  aspire  to 
rule  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  governments  of  our  time 
look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and 
combat  them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  natiu^  good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  they 
readily  discover  that,  instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
community  to  public  affairs,  these  institutions  serve  to 
divert  them  from  such  reflections ;  and  that,  by  engaging 
them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  can- 
not be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  deter  them 
from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend 
to  the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amazingly  to 
multiply  and  facilitate  those  of  a  civil  character,  and  that, 
in  avoiding  a  dangerous  evil,  they  deprive  themselves  of  an 
efficacious  remedy. 

When  you  see  the  Americans  freely  and  constantly 
forming  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some 
political  principle,  of  raising  one  man  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
or  of  wresting  power  from  another,  you  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  men  so  independent  do  not 
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constantly  ^[  into  the  abuse  of  freedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  survey  the  infinite  number  of  trading  companies 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  perceive 
that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  unceasingly  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the 
slightest  revolution  would  throw  into  confusion,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  why  people  so  well  employed  are  by 
no  means  tempted  to  perturb  the  state,  nor  to  destroy  that 
public  tranquillity  by  which  they  all  profit. 

Is  it  enough  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should 
we  not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connecte  them  ?  In 
their  political  associations,  the  Americans,  of  all  conditions, 
minds,  and  ages,  daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  associa^ 
tion,  and  grow  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  There  they 
meet  together  in  large  numbers,  —  they  converse,  they 
hsten  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimulated  to 
all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterwards  transfer  to  civil 
life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  tlie  en- 
joyment of  a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn 
the  art  of  rendering  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

If,  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  se- 
lected, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb 
the  state  and  paralyze  productive  industry;  but  take  the 
whole  life  of  a  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, that  freedom  of  association  in  political  matters  is 
fiivorable  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  tranquillity,  of 
the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  tltis  work :  "  The  unrestrained 
liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time 
less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  na- 
tion may  confine  it  within  certain  limits,  witliout  ceasing 
to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and  it  may  sometimes  he  obliged 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority."     And, 
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fiirther  on,  I  added :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.  If  it  does 
not  throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  them, 
as  it  were,  to  the  verge  of  it."  Thus,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  nation  is  always  at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an 
absolute  right  of  association  for  political  purposes ;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to 
set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 

A  certain  nation,  it  is  siud,  could  not  maintain  tranquil- 
lity in  the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or 
establish  a  lasting  government,  if  the  right  of  association 
were  not  confined  within  narrow  limits.  These  blessings 
are  doubtless  invaluable ;  and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  ac- 
quire or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may  impose  upon  itself 
severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well  that  the 
nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  ad^'isable  to  cut 
off  a  man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life  ;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  he  wiU  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was 
before  he  lost  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WHEN  the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and 
powerfiil  individuals,  these  persons  loved  to  entei'- 
tain  a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties  of  man.  They  were  fond  of 
professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  forget  one's  self,  and 
that  good  shotdd  be  done  without  hope  of  reward,  as  it  is 
by  the  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the  standard  opinions  of 
that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtnous  in  aristocratic 
ages  than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of 
tlie  beauties  of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in 
secret.  But  since  the  imagination  takes  less  lofty  flights, 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  centred  in  himseif,  moralists 
are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  they  no  longer 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind.  They  therefore 
content  themselves  with  inquiring,  whether  the  personal 
advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have 
hit  upon  some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public 
interest  meet  and  amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it 
into  notice.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  gradually  multi- 
plied :  what  was  only  a  single  remark  becomes  a  general 
principle  ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth,  that  man  serves  him- 
self in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  tliat  his  private  in- 
terest is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by 
what  means  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  United  States  almost 
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always  manage  to  combine  their  own  advantage  witli  that 
of  their  fellow-citizens :  my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out 
the  general  rule  which  enables  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
United  States,  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove  it 
every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  tliat 
men  ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatures 
because  it  is  noble  to  make  such  sacrifices  ;  but  they  boldly 
aver  that  such  sacrifices  are  as  necessary  to  him  who  im- 
poses them  upon  him.self,  as  to  him  for  whose  sake  they  are 
made. 

They  have  found  out  that,  in  their  country  and  their  age, 
man  is  brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force ; 
and,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  all 
their  thoughts  to  the  direction  of  it.  They  therefore  do 
not  deny  that  every  man  may  follow  his  own  interest ;  but 
they  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  they 
allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  subject :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago,  "  Were  I  not  to  follow  the 
straight  road  for  its  straightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  hav- 
ing found  by  experience  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  commonly 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  track."  The  doctrine  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  not  then  new,  but  amongst  tlie 
Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  acceptance :  it  has 
become  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It  is 
as  often  asserted  by  the  poor  man  as  by  the  rich.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it  is  in 
America,  but  it  is  also  less  common,  and  especially  it  is  less 
avowed ;  amongst  us,  men  still  constantly  feign  great  abne- 
gation which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining 
almost  all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  principle  of  inter- 
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est  rightly  understood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how 
an  enlightened  regard  for  themselves  constantly  prompts 
them  to  assist  each  other,  and  incHnes  them  willingly  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and  property  to  the  wel&-e 
of  the  state.  In  this  respect,  I  think  they  frequently  fail 
to  do  themselves  justice  ;  for,  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are 
natural  to  man  :  hut  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they 
yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to 
do  honor  to  their  philosophy  than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  what  I  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  subject  would  be  my  excuse,  but  1  shall  not  avail 
myself  of  it ;  and  I  had  rather  that  my  readers,  clearly 
perceiving  my  object,  should  refuse  to  follow  me,  tlian  that 
I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  but  it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty 
objects,  but  it  attains  without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at 
which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  witliin  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and  retain  it. 
By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human  weaknesses,  it  easily 
obtains  great  dominion  ;  nor  is  that  dominion  precarious, 
since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  another, 
and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no 
great  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts 
of  self-denial.  By  itself,  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man 
virtuous ;  but  it  disciphnes  a  number  of  persons  in  habits 
of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self-com- 
mand ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight  to  virtue  by 
the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by  their 
habits.     If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
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to  sway  the  whole  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  wonld 
doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity 
would  then  also  be  less  common.  The  principle  of  inter- 
est rightly  underatood  perhaps  prevents  men  from  rising 
far  above  the  level  of  mankind ;  but  a  great  number  of 
other  men,  who  were  falling  &i  below  it,  are  caught  and 
restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals,  they  are 
lowered  by  it ;  survey  mankind,  they  are  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest 
rightly  understood  appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all 
philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  our 
time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  tlieir  chief  remaning  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of 
the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted 
as  necessary. 

I  do  not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  self- 
ishness amongst  us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difFtrence  is, 
that  there  it  is  enlightened,  here  it  is  not.  Every  Ameri- 
can will  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  private  interests  to  ])re- 
serve  the  rest ;  we  would  fein  preserve  the  whole,  and 
oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost.  Everybody  I  see  about  me 
seems  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may 
be  useful  ? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality 
of  conditions  from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
what  is  useful,  or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  wrapped  up  in  himself.  It  must  therefore  be 
expected  that  personal  interest  will  become  more  than  ever 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring  of  men's  actions ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest.  If  the  members  of  a  community,  as  they 
become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
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difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
selfishness  may  lead  them ;  and  no  one  can  foretell  into 
what  disgrace  and  wretchedness  they  would  plunge  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  something  of  their 
own  well-being  to  tlie  prosperity  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if 
they  are  but  educated,  cannot  feil  to  see  them.  Educate, 
then,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and 
instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  fer  away  from  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom,  public  peace, 
and  social  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
education. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


IF  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  noth- 
ing hut  the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very 
insufficient,  for  there  are  many  sacrifices  which  can  only 
find  their  recompense  in  another ;  and  whatever  Ingenuity 
may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  virtue,  it  will 
never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright  who  has 
no  thought  of  dying. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  can  be  easily  reconciled 
with  religious  belief.  The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this 
system  of  morals  teli  men  that,  to  be  happy  in  this  life, 
they  must  watch  their  own  passions,  and  steadily  control 
their  excess ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  be  secured  only  by 
renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications  ;  and  that  a 
man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all 
religions  have  held  the  same  language.  The  track  tliey 
point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only  the  goal  is  more  remote  ; 
instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the  reward  of  the  sacrifices 
they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise' 
virtue  fi"om  religious  motives  are  actuated  only  by  the  hope 
of  a  recompense.  I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who 
constantly  forgot  themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardor 
for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  I  have  heard 
them  declare  that  all  they  did  was  only  to  earn  the  bless- 
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ings  of  a  ftiture  state.  I  cannot  but  think  that  thty  de- 
ceive themselves  :  I  respect  them  too  mncli  to  believe 
them. 

Christianity,  indeed,  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his 
neighbor  to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life;  but  Chris- 
tianity also  teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  love  of  God.  A  sublime  expression ! 
Man  searches  by  his  intellect  into  the  Divine  conception, 
and  sees  that  order  is  the  purpose  of  God ;  he  freely  gives 
his  own  efforts  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  great  design,  and, 
whilst  he  sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consum- 
mate order  of  all  created  things,  expects  no  other  recom- 
pense than  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  relig- 
ious men  :  but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means 
which  religions  themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I 
do  not  question  that  in  this  way  they  strike  the  multitude 
and  become  popular.  I  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  should  undermine  the 
religious  opinions  of  men  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
show  why  it  should  strengthen  them.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world,  a  man 
combats  his  instincts  on  all  occasions,  and  deliberately  cal- 
culates every  action  of  his  life ;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
blindly  to  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  resisting  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  saciifice  without  an  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole  life.  If  such  a  man 
believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it  will  cost  him 
but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pre- 
pared him  to  endure  these  limitations.  If  he  should  have 
conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  still  he 
will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  by  them ;  and 
he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some  of  the  a 
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of  tliis  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to  the  great 
inheritance  promised  him  in  another,  "  To  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pas- 
cal, "  is  no  great  loss  to  any  one ;  but  how  dreadfiil  to  be 
mistaken  in  believing  it  to  be  false  !  " 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a 
future  state ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils 
which  they  hope  to  escape  from.  They  therefore  profess 
their  religion  without  shame  and  without  weakness ;  but 
there  generally  is,  even  in  their  zeal,  something  so  inde- 
scribably tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  inter- 
est, but  they  often  place  in  this  world  the  interest  which 
makes  them  follow  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy 
spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future  state ;  they  hardly  cared  to 
prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be  a  happy  man  here 
below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  constantly  refer- 
ring to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it.  To  touch  their 
congregations,  they  always  show  them  how  fevorable  re- 
li^ous  opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity  ;  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether 
the  principal  object  of  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity 
in  the  other  world,  or  prosperity  in  this, 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF  THE  TASTE  FOE  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  America,  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not 
always  exclusive,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not 
feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefully 
to  satisfy  even  the  least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide 
the  little  conveniences  of  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
Something  of  an  analogoiis  character  is  more  and  more 
apparent  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  causes  which  produce 
these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemispheres,  several, are 
so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve  notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  fiimilies,  a  great 
number  of  men  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feehng 
an  exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is 
not  so  much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  any- 
thing valiiable,  as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied, 
of  possessing  it,  and  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 
In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy  never  hiving  ex- 
perienced a  condition  different  fron  1  wn  ntertain 
no  fear  of  changing  it ;  the  existen  e  f  1  nditions 
hardly  occurs  to  them.  The  comf  f  lif  a  not  to 
them  the  end  of  life,  but  simply  aw  f  1  ng ;  they 
regard  them  as  existence  itself, —  enj  y  d  bu  carcely 
thought  of.  As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all 
men  feel  for  being  well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble 
and  without  apprehension,  their  feculties  are  turned  else- 
where, and  applied  to  more  arduous  and  lofty  undertakings, 
which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  physical  grati- 
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fications,  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a 
haughty  contempt  of  these  very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit 
singular  powers  of  endurance  under  the  privation  of  them. 
All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken  or  destroyed 
aristocracies  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustomed  to 
superfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can 
hardly  hve  after  they  have  lost  it. 

If  I  turn  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
classes,  I  find  analogous  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 
Amongst  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  so- 
ciety, and  keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as 
much  accustomed  to  poverty  as  the  rich  to  their  opulence. 
The  latter  bestow  no  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts, 
because  they  enjoy  them  without  an  effort ;  the  former  do 
not  think  of  things  which  they  despair  of  obtaining,  and 
which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to  desire  them.  In 
communities  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  tho  poor  is 
driven  to  seek  another  world ;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
close it  aroimd,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies 
to  seek  its  pleasures  &r  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  ranks  are 
confounded  together  and  privileges  are  destroyed,  ^  when 
bei-editary  property  is  subdivided,  and  ed.ucation  and  free- 
dom widely  diffused,  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts 
of  the  world  haunts  the  ima^nation  of  the  poor,  and  the 
dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many  scanty  foi> 
tunes  spring  up ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these 
pleasures, — not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure 
them  without  exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them 
without  apprehension.  They  are  therefore  always  strain- 
ing to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  delightful,  so 
imperfect,- so  fugitive. 

If  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men 
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who  are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of 
flieir  birth  or  the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  coidd  dis- 
cover none  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  condition 
than  this  love  of  physical  pr<sperity.  The  passion  for  phys- 
ical comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes : 
with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  it  pre- 
ponderates. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not 
to  cast  a  glajice  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  or  whose  imagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  antici- 
pation of  those  good  things  which  fate  still  obstinately  with- 
held Irom  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  amongst  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  tliat  proud  con- 
tempt of  physical  gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and  dissolute  aristocra- 
cies. Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor :  they 
have  fdt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long  a  prey  to  ad- 
verse fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  pas- 
sions which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  their 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments 
which  they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come 
into  their  property  by  inheritance,  possess  without  exer- 
tion an  opulence  they  have  not  earned.  But  even  these 
men  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  ma- 
terial life.  The  love  of  well-being  is  now  become  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  nation ;  the  gi-eat  current  of  human 
passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweeps  everything  along 
in  its  course. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


IT  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
the  love  of  physical  gratifications  must  constantly  urge 
the  Americans  to  irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace 
of  families,  and  threaten  the  security  of  society  at  large. 
But  it  is  not  so :  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  pro- 
duces in  democracies  effects  very  different  from  those  which 
it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs 
and  sated  with  opulence,  amidst  the  ruin  of  religious  be- 
lief and  the  decline  of  the  state,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy 
may  by  degrees  be  seduced  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments alone.  At  other  times,  the  power  of  the  monarch 
or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  aff^rs,  and,  whilst  the  road  to  mighty  en- 
teiprise  is  closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their 
own  desires ;  they  then  fidl  back  heavily  upon  themselves, 
and  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body  oblivion  of  their 
former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gi-atifications, 
they  commonly  turn  in  tliat  direction  all  the  energy  which 
they  derive  from  their  long  experience  of  power.  Such 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of  comfort ;  they 
require  sumptuous  depravity  and  splendid  corruption.  The 
worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous  one ;  and  they 
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seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading  their 
own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  fiimous,  and  the 
more  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  will 
it  then  become ;  and,  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the 
lustre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  its  vices. 

The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  leads  a  democratic 
people  into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
there  displayed  as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion  ; 
but  its  range  is  contined.  To  build  enormous  palaces,  to 
conquer  or  to  mimic  nature,  to  ransack  the  world  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is  not  thought  of:  but  to 
add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to  plant  an  orchard, 
to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost. 
These  are  small  objecte,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it 
dwells  upon  them  closely  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene 
between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  wealtTiier  individuals  will  display  tastes  akin  to 
those  which  belonged  to  them  in  aristocratic  ages.  I  con- 
test the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical  gratifications,  the 
most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not  display 
tastes  very  different  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it 
be  that,  springing  fi:om  the  people,  they  really  share  those 
tastes,  or  that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In 
democratic  society,  the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a 
moderate  and  tranquil  course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to 
conform :  it  is  as  difficult  to  depart  from  the  common  rule 
by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich  men  who  live 
amidst  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent  on 
providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordi- 
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nary  enjoyments  ;  they  gratify  a  immber  of  petty  desires, 
without  indulging  in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion: 
thus,  they  are  more  apt  to  become  enervated  than  de- 
bauched. 

The  special  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  times  en- 
tertain for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need 
of  order,  that  it  may  be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to 
regularity  of  morals,  for  good  morals  contribute  to  jrablie 
tranquillity  and  are  fevorable  to  industry.  It  may  even  be 
frequently  combined  with  a  species  of  religions  morality : 
men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  with- 
out foregoing  their  chance  of  another.  Some  physical 
gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  crime ;  from 
such  they  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others  is 
sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart, 
the  imagination,  and  life  itself,  are  imreservedly  given  up ; 
fill,  in  snatching  at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  sight  of  those 
more  precious  possessions  which  constitute  the  glory  and 
the  greatness  of  mankind. 

The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality  is 
not  that  it  leads  men  away  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  en- 
joyments, but  that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those 
which  are  allowed.  By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuous 
materialism  may  ultimately  be  established  in  the  world, 
which  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate,  the  soul,  and  noise- 
lessly unbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things 
of  this  world  is  the  prevaihng  passion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  certain  momentary  outbreaks  occur,  when 
their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the  bonds  of  matter 
by  wliich  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetuously 
towards  Heaven.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  half-peopled  country  of  the  Far  West,  itiner- 
ant preachers  may  he  met  with,  who  hawk  about  the  word 
of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole  families,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and  untrodden 
wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  to  join  a  camp-meet- 
ing, where  they  totally  forget,  for  several  days  and  nights, 
in  listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  business  and 
even  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you 
meet  with  men  fiill  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  spiritual- 
ism, wliich  hardly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time, 
strange  sects  arise,  which  endeavor  to  strike  out  extraordi- 
nary paths  to  eternal  happiness.  Religious  insanity  is  very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man 
who  implanted  in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and 
the  love  of  what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not 
the  oflfepring  of  his  capricious  will ;  their  steadfast  founda- 
tion is  fixed  in  human  nature,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his 
efforts.  He  may  cross  and  distort  them  ;  destroy  them  he 
cannot. 
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The  soul  lias  wants  wliich  must  be  satisfied ;  and  wliat- 
ever  pains  be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itself,  it  soon  grows 
weary,  restless,  and  disquieted  amidst  the  enjoyments  of 
sense.  If  ever  the  feculties  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind were  exclusively  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  material 
objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  amazing  reaction 
would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  They  would 
drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body. 

It  is  not,  then,  wonderful,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
whose  thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individ- 
uals are  to  be  found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  I 
should  be  surprised  if  mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some 
advance  amongst  a  people  solely  engaged  in  promoting 
their  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  ia  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of 
the  Circus  ;  I  should  rather  say,  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries 
of  Rome  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Greece, 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and 
their  laws  did  not  confine  tlie  minds  of  the  Americans  so 
closely  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfere,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  display  more  reserve  and  more  experience 
whenever  their  attention  is  turned  to  things  immaterial, 
and  that  they  would  check  themselves  without  difiiculty. 
But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which  they  will 
apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they 
have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to 
fix  themselves,  and  they  often  rush  unrestrained  beyond 
the  range  of  common  sense. 
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IN  certain  remote  corners  of  the  Old  World,  you  may 
still  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  small  district  which 
soems  to  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  general  tumult, 
and  to  have  remained  stationary  whilst  everything  around 
it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  ignorant  and  poor ;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  are  frequently  oppressed  by 
the  government ;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally 
placid,  and  their  spirits  light. 

In  America,  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men 
placed  in  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  af- 
fords :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon 
their  brow,  and  I  thought  them  serious,  and  almost  sad, 
even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  the  former  do 
not  think  of  the  ills  they  endure,  while  the  latter  are  for- 
ever brooding  over  advantages  they  do  not  possess.  It  is 
strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardor  the  Americans  pur- 
sue their  own  welfare  ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that 
constantly  torments  them,  lest  they  should  not  have  chosen 
the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die ;  and  he  is  so 
hasty  in  grasping  at  all  within  his  reach,  that  one  would 
suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not  living  long  enough 
to  enjoy  them.     He  clutches  everything,  he  holds  nothing 
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fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  a  man  builds  a  house  in  which  to 
spend  his  old  age,  and  he  sella  it  before  the  roof  is  on  ;  he 
plants  a  garden,  and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing ;  he  brings  a  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men 
to  gather  the  crops ;  he  embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it 
up  ;  he  settles  in  a  place,  which  he  soon  afterwards  leaves, 
to  carry  his  changeable  longings  elsewhere.  If  his  private 
affairs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly  plunges  into  the 
vortex  of  politics  ;  and  if,  ai  the  end  of  a  year  of  unremit^ 
ting  labor,  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  will  travel  fifteen  himdred  miles  in  a  few 
days,  to  shake  off  his  happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes 
him,  but  it  is  before  he  is  weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of 
that  complete  felicity  which  forever  escapes  him. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  something  surprising  in  this 
strange  unrest  of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle  itself  is,  however,  as 
old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is,  to  see  a  whole  people  fur- 
nish an  exempHficatJon  of  it. 

Their  taste  for  physical  gratifications  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the 
actions  of  the  Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy 
of  which  they  daily  afford  fresh  examples.  He  who  baa 
set  his  heart  exclusively  upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  wel- 
fare is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has  but  a  limited  time  at 
his  disposal  to  reach,  to  grasp,  and  to  enjoy  it.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  shortness  of  life  is  a  constant  spur  to  him. 
Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fancies  a  thousand  others,  which  death  will  prevent 
him  from  trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This 
thought  fills  him  with  anxiety,  iear,  and  regret,  and  keeps 
his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepidation,  which  leads  him  perpetu- 
ally to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being,  a  social 
condition  be  superadded,  in  which  neither  laws  nor  customs 
retain  any  person  in  his  place,  there  is  a  great  additional 
stimulant  to  this  restlessness  of  temper.  Men  wiU  then  be 
seen  continually  to  change  their  track,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  men,  passionately 
bent  upon  physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are 
also  easily  discouraged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy, 
the  means  to  reach  that  object  must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratification  would  be  greater 
than  the  gratification  itself  Their  prevailing  frame  of 
mind,  then,  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and 
enervated.  Death  is  often  less  dreaded  by  them  than  per- 
severance in  continuous  efforts  to  one  end. 

The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter 
road  to  several  of  the  effects  which  I  have  here  described. 
When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished, 
when  all  professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own 
energies  may  place  him  at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them, 
an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open  to  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  bom  to  no 
vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders 
all  the  citizens  less  able  to  realize  them :  it  circumscribes 
their  powers  on  every  side,  whilst  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  themselves  powerless,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles,  which 
they  did  not  at  first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the 
privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  stood  in 
their  way,  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to  universal  com- 
petition ;  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
position.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to 
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walk  quick  and  cleave  a  way  through  the  dense  throng 
which  surrounds  and  presses  him.  This  constant  strife 
between  the  inclinations  springing  from  the  equahty  of 
condition  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  bar- 
asses  and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  free- 
dom which  should  completely  content  them ;  tiiey  would 
then  enjoy  their  independence  without  anxiety  and  with- 
out impatience.  But  men  will  never  establish  any  equality 
with  which  they  can  be  contented.  Whatever  efforts  a 
people  may  make,  tbey  will  never  succeed  in  reducing  all 
the  conditions  of  society  to  &  perfect  level ;  and  even  if 
they  unhappily  attuned  that  absolute  and  complete  equality 
of  position,  the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain, 
which,  coming  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  forever 
escape  the  laws  of  man.  However  democratic,  then,  the 
social  state  and  the  political  constitution  of  a  people  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  every  member  of  the  community  will 
always  find  out  several  points  about  him  which  overlook 
his  own  position ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his  looks  will 
be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality  of 
conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked 
inequalities  do  not  strike  the  eye :  when  everything  is 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough 
to  hurt  it.  Hence,  the  desire  of  equality  always  becomes 
more  insatiable  in  proportion  as  equality  is  more  complete. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  men  easily  attain  a  certain 
equality  of  condition  j  but  they  can  never  attain  as  much  as 
they  desire.  It  perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet 
without  hiding  itself  from  their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws 
them  on.  At  every  moment  they  think  they  are  about 
to  grasp  it ;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from  their  hold. 
They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  fi»r  off  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  before  tbey  have  fully  tasted  its  c 
tliey  die. 
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To  these  causes  must  be  attributoi  that  strange  melan- 
choly which  oftentimes  haunts  the  inhabitants  of  demo- 
cratic countries  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that 
disgust  at  life  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances.  Complaints  are 
made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases ;  in 
America  suicide  is  rare,  but  msanity  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon thei-e  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  lives,  however  disquieted  they  may  be,  be- 
cause their  religion  forbids  it ;  and  amongst  them  material- 
ism may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will  resists,  but 
reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  times,  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than 
in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
partake  in  them  is  vastly  larger :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  hopes  and  desires  are  oftener 
blasted,  the  soul  is  more  stricken  and  perturbed,  and  care 
itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 


HOW  THE  TASTE  FOR  PHYSICAL  GRATIFICATIONS  IS  UNITED 
IN  AMERICA  TO  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ATTENTION  TO 
PUBLIC   AFFAIRS. 

WHEK  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  mon- 
arcliy,  the  activity  which  was  before  directed  to 
public  and  to  private  af&irs  is  all  at  once  centred  upon  the 
latter :  the  immediate  consequence  is,  for  some  time,  great 
physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens,  and  the 
amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from 
the  Tyriaus  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who 
were  not  a  free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close 
bond  and  necessary  relation  between  these  two  elements,  — 
freedom  and  productive  industry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  es- 
pecially of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  that 
men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form 
associations  in  order  to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  shown  how  great  political  free- 
dom improves  and  diffuses  the  art  of  association,  Free- 
dom in  these  ages  is  therefore  especially  fevorable  to  the 
production  of  wealth ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result. 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not 
to  be  fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism 
of  this  kind,  though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  pur- 
suits of  industry. 
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TTiTis,  the  men  of  democratic  times  require  to  be  free  in 
order  more  readily  to  procure  tliose  physical  enjoyments 
for  which  they  are  always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  excessive  taste  they  conceive  for  these 
same  enjoyments  makes  them  surrender  to  the  first  master 
who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then  defeats 
itself,  and,  without  their  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of 
their  desires  to  a  greater  distance. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  parage  in  the  history 
of  a  democratic  people.  "When  the  taste  for  physical  grat> 
ifications  amongst  them  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their 
education  and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time 
will  come  when  men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self- 
restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the  new  possessions  they  are  about 
to  obtain.  In  their  intense  and  exclusive  anxiety  to  mate 
a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each  and  the  pras- 
perity  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to  such  a 
people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy;  they 
themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  The  discharge  of 
political  duties  appears  to  them  to  he  a  troublesome  im- 
pediment, which  diverts  them  from  their  occupations  and 
business.  If  they  be  required  to  elect  repr^entatives,  to 
support  the  government  by  personal  service,  to  meet  on 
public  business,  they  think  they  have  no  time,  —  they  can- 
not waste  their  precious  hours  in  useless  engagements : 
such  idle  amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men,  who  are 
engaged  with  the  more  important  interests  of  life.  These 
people  think  they  are  following  the  principle  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  idea  they  entertain  of  that  principle  is  a  very 
rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  loot  after  what  they  call  their 
own  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is  to 
remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  labor  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public 
affeirs,  and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to 
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these  duties  lias  ceased  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  goTem- 
ment  is,  as  it  were,  unfilled.  If,  at  that  critical  moment, 
some  able  and  ambitious  man  grasps  the  supreme  power, 
he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  of  usurpation  open  be- 
fore him.  If  he  does  but  attend  for  some  time  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demanded 
of  liim.  Above  all,  he  must  insure  public  tranqnilhty : 
men  who  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  physical  gratifi- 
cation generally  find  out  that  the  turmoil  of  fi'eedom  dis- 
turbs their  welfare,  before  they  discover  how  freedom 
itself  serves  to  promote  it.  If  the  slightest  rumor  of  pub- 
lic commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  private 
life,  they  are  aroused  and  alarmed  by  it.  The  fear  of 
anarchy  perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  fling  away  their  ireedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  tliat  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have 
been  enslaved  by  being  kept  in  good  order.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  nations  ought  to  despise  public 
tranquillity  ;  but  that  state  ought  not  to  content  them.  A 
nation  which  asks  nothing  of  its  government  but  the  main- 
tenance of  order  is  already  a  slave  at  heart,  —  the  slave  of 
its  own  well-being,  awaiting  but  the  hand  tliafc  will  bind  it. 

By  such  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  fiiction  is  not  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  despotism  of  an  individual.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  community  are  engrossed  by  private  con- 
cerns, the  smallest  parties  need  not  despair  of  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  public  affairs.  At  such  times,  it  is  not  rare 
to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  as  we  see  at  our 
theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  players,  who 
alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action,  whilst  all  others  are  stationary ; 
they  regulate  everything  by  theu-  own  caprice ;  they  change 
the  laws,  and  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the 
country;  and  tlien  men  wonder  to  see  into  how  small  a 
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nnraber  of  weak  and  worthless  hands  a  great  people  may 
fall. 

Hitlierto,  the  Americans  have  fortunately  escaped  all  the 
perils  which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect 
tliey  are  really  desei-ving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be 
met  with  than  in  America,  or  where  all  who  work  are 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  But  if  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Americana  for  physical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminate  ;  and  reason,  though 
unable  to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  common  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
them.  At  one  time,  he  seems  animated  by  the  most 
selfish  cupidity ;  at  another,  by  the  most  lively  patriotism. 
The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and 
so  similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  fi-ee- 
dom,  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united 
and  mingled  in  some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed, 
the  Americans  believe  their  freedom  to  be  the  best  insti'u- 
ment  and  surest  safeguard  of  their  welfare ;  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by  no  means  think 
that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  government  whieh  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  whicli 
will  not  debar  them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those 
jjossessious  which  they  have  already  acquired. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


IN  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  week, 
the  trading  and  worting  life  of  the  nation  seems  sus- 
pended ;  all  noises  cease ;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the 
solemn  calm  of  meditation,  succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the 
week,  and  the  soul  resumes  possession  and  contemplation 
of  itself.  Upon  this  day,  the  marts  of  traffic  are  deserted ; 
every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied  by  his  chil- 
dren, goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  language, 
which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness ;  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer 
pleasures  which  belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true 
happiness  which  attends  it.  On  his  return  home,  he  does 
not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  business,  but  he  opens  the 
book  of  Holy  Scripture  j  there  he  meets  with  sublime  and 
affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of 
God,  and  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  his  duties,  and  his 
immortal  privileges. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour 
from  himself;  and,  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  pas- 
sions which  agitate  his  life,  and  the  ephemera!  interests 
which  engross  it,  he  strays  at  once  into  an  ideal  world, 
where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  the  causes  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political 
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institutions  of  the  Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  amongst  them. 
I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  I  again  observe,  that  religion  is  not  less  useful 
to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  state.  The  Americans 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  higli  necessity  of 
imparting  morality  to  democratic  communities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  a  truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  a  people  predisposes  them  to  adopt  certain  doctrines  and 
tastes,  which  afterwards  flourish  without  difficulty  amongst 
them ;  whilst  the  same  causes  may  divert  them  from  cer- 
tain other  opinions  and  propensities,  without  any  voluntary 
effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any  distinct  consciousness, 
on  their  part.  The  whole  art  of  the  legislator  is  correctly 
to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of  com- 
munities of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  fostered,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check 
them.  For  the  duties  incmnbent  on  the  legislator  differ 
at  different  times  ;  only  the  goal  towards  which  the  human 
race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is  stationary ;  the  means  of 
reaching  it  are  perpetually  varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  .aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irre- 
mediable penury  of  others,  equally  diverted  men  from  the 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  held  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  I  should  then  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  then-  wants ;  I  should 
seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  easy  means  for  satisfying 
the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  citizens  to 
physical  pursuits,  I  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  them  to 
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promote  their  own  well-being.  If  it  happened  that  some 
men  were  thus  immoderately  incited  to  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  and  caused  to  display  an  excessive  liking  for  physi- 
cal gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed ;  these  peculiar 
cases  would  soon  disappear  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called 
to  other  cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and 
freedom,  and  leave  them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
draw  from  this  world  all  the  benefits  which  it  can  aiford  ; 
they  will  improve  each  of  the  useful  arts,  and  will  day  by  day 
render  life  more  comfortable,  more  convenient,  and  more 
easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  them  in  this 
direction ;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  course. 

But  whilst  man  takes  delight  in  this  honest  and  laivfol 
pursuit  of  his  own  well-being,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
he  may,  in  the  end,  lose  the  use  of  his  suhlimest  faculties  ; 
and  that,  whilst  he  is  busied  in  improving  all  around  him, 
he  may  at  length  degrade  himself.  Here,  and  here  only, 
does  the  peril  he.  It  should  therefore  be  the  unceasing 
object  of  the  legislators  of  democracies,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  to- 
wards Heaven.  It  is  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  destinies  of  democratic  society  should 
unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  and  continual  efforts 
to  diffuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  lofty  aspirations,  and  a 
love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If,  amongst  the  opinions 
of  a  democratic  people,  any  of  those  pernicious  theories 
exist  which  tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the 
body,  let  men  by  whom  such  tlieories  are  professed  be 
marked  as  the  natural  foes  of  the  whole  people. 

The  materialists  are  offensive  to  me  in  many  respects  ; 
their  doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgusted 
at  their  arrogance.     If  their  system  could  he  of  any  utility 
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to  man,  it  would  seem  to  be  by  giving  bim  a  modest  opin- 
ion of  himself:  but  these  reasoners  sliow  that  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  when  they  think  they  have  sjud  enough  to  prove  that 
diey  are  brutes,  they  apj)ear  as  proud  as  if  they  had  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  amongst  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  dreaded 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalga- 
mates with  that  vice  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart 
under  such  circumstances.  Democracy  encourages  a  taste 
for  physical  gratification  :  this  taste,  if  it  become  excessive, 
Boon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is  matter  OJtly ;  and 
materiahsm,  in  its  turn,  hurries  them  on  with  mad  impa- 
tience to  these  same  delights :  such  is  the  fetal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  weU 
that  they  should  see  the  danger,  and  hold  bach. 

Most  rehgions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical 
means  of  teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  nf 
the  soul.  That  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic 
people  derives  from  its  belief,  and  hence  belief  is  more 
necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to  all  others.  When, 
therefore,  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  de- 
mocracy, beware  that  you  do  not  disturb  it ;  but  rather 
watch  it  carefully,  as  the  most  precious  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic ages.  Seek  not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opin- 
ions of  men  by  new  ones,  lest  in  the  passage  from  one 
fiiith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left  for  a  while  stripped  of 
all  belief  the  love  of  physical  gratifications  should  grow 
upon  it,  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  more 
rational  than  that  of  materialism  ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one 
of  the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  com- 
munity would  run  less  risk  of  being  brutalized  by  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  carcass  of  a  hog, 
than  by  believing  tliat  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at  all. 
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The  belief  in  a  snpersensual  and  immortal  principle,  united 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness, 
that  its  effects  are  striking,  even  when  it  is  not  unit«d  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment,  or  even  when 
it  teaches  no  more  than  that,  after  death,  the  divine  princi- 
ple contained  in  man  is  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  or  trans- 
ferred to  animate  the  frame  of  some  other  creature.  Men 
holding  so  imperfect  a  belief  will  stiil  consider  the  body  as 
the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  will 
despise  it  even  whilst  they  yield  to  its  influence ;  whereas 
they  have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refose 
to  submit  to  its  authority.  That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty 
cast  to  their  opinions  and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend, 
with  no  interested  motive,  and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to 
pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  any 
fixed  opinions  as  to  what  would  befell  man  hereafter ;  but 
the  sole  point  of  belief  which  they  did  firmly  maintain  — 
diat  the  soul  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body,  and 
survives  it  —  was  enough  to  give  the  Platonic  philosophy 
that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosoph- 
ical writers,  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  professed 
materiahsm.  These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have 
reached  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  all  ages ;  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
famous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  instmct  and  the  taste  of  the 
human  race  maintain  those  doctrines ;  they  save  them 
oftentimes  in  spite  of  men  tliemselves,  and  raise  the  names 
of  their  defenders  above  the  tide  of  time.  It  must  not, 
then,  be  supposed  that,  at  any  period,  or  nnder  any  politi- 
cal condition,  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  superinduced  by  that  passion,  can  ever 
content  a  whole  people.     The  heart  of  man  is  of  a  larger 
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mould ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessions 
of  earth,  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times,  it  may 
seem  to  cling  devotedly  to  the  one,  hut  it  will  never  be  long 
without  thinking  of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important 
in  democratic  ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  demo- 
cratic nations  may  make  tliem  predominate.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  prosperity,  any  more  than  in  the  durability, 
of  official  philosophies ;  and  as  to  state  rehgions,  I  have 
always  held  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  of  momentary  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  political  power,  they  always,  sooner 
or  later,  become  fetal  to  the  Church,  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  to  raise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  do  honor  to  her  spiritual  doc- 
trines, it  is  desirable  indirectly  to  give  her  ministers  a  polit- 
ical influence  which  the  laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  much 
alive  to  the  almost  inevitable  dangers  which  beset  reli^ous 
belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part  in  pubhc  affairs,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I  had 
rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary,  than 
allow  them  to  step  beyond  it. 

"What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold 
them  fct  to  the  religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  sug- 
gested? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
I  believe  that  the  sole  efFectual  means  which  governments 
can  employ,  in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  duly  respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  in  it  themselves ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  by 
scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality  in  great  afiairs, 
that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at  large  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerns  of  life. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


THERE  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  what  belongs  to  the  body.  Man  may  leave  tliese 
two  tilings  apart,  and  consider  each  of  them  alternately ; 
but  he  cannot  sever  them  entirely  without  at  last  losing 
sight  of  both. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions 
which  are  not  common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well 
as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  the  animals  can 
only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest  wants,  whereas  we 
can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our  enjoyments? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  onr 
souls  to  find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are 
only  led  by  instinct.  In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  bmte 
the  art  of  satisfying  its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  tilings  of  the  body,  and  of  con- 
temning life  itself,  of  which  the  beasts  have  not  the  least 
notion,  tliat  he  can  multiply  these  same  goods  of  the  body 
to  a  degree  which  the  inferior  races  cannot  conceive  of. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  ren- 
ders it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  under- 
takings which  concern  it  not.  Whatever,  on  the  other 
hand,  enervates  or  lowers  it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes, 
the  chief  as  well  as  the  least,  and  threatens  to  render  it 
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almost  equally  impotent  for  both.  Hence  the  soul  must 
remain  great  and  strong,  though  it  were  only  to  devote  its 
strength  and  greatness  from  time  to  time  to  the  service  of 
the  body.  If  men  were  ever  to  content  themselves  with 
materia]  objects,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  lose  by  de- 
grees the  art  of  producing  them ;  and  they  would  enjoy 
them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discernment  and 
without  improvement. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


HOW,  WHEN  CONDrflOSS  ARE  EQUAL  AND  SCEPTICilSM  IS  RIFE, 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  DIRECT  HUMAH  ACTIONS  TO  DISTANT 
OBJECTS. 

IN  ages  of  feith,  the  find  aim  of  life  is  pljced  beyond  life. 
The  men  of  those  ages,  therefore,  naturally  and  almost 
involuntarily,  accustom  themselves  to  fix  their  gaze  for 
many  years  on  some  immovable  object,  towards  which 
they  are  constantly  tending ;  and  they  learn  by  insensible 
degrees  to  repress  a  multitude  of  petty  passing  desires,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  content  tliat  great  and  lasting 
desire  which  possesses  them.  When  these  same  men  en- 
gage in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  the  same  habits  may  be 
traced  in  their  conduct.  They  are  apt  to  set  up  some 
general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here  be- 
low, towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do 
not  turn  from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of 
desire,  but  they  have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never 
weary  of  pur&uing. 

This  explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved 
such  lasting  results :  for  whilst  they  were  thinking  only  of 
the  other  world,  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  this.  Religions  give  men  a  general  habit  of  con- 
ducting themselves  with  a  view  to  fiiturity :  in  this  respect, 
they  are  not  less  useful  to  happiness  in  this  life  than  to 
felicity  hereafter;  and  this  is  one  of  their  chief  political 
characteristics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  iaith  grows  dim,  the 
range  of  roan's  sight  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and 
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aim  of  human  actions  appeared  every  day  to  be  more  with- 
in hia  reach.  When  men  have  once  allowed  themselves 
to  think  no  more  of  what  is  to  befell  them  after  life,  they 
readily  lapse  into  tliat  coKiplete  and  brutal  indifference  to 
futurity  which  is  but  too  conformable  to  some  propensities 
of  mankind.  As  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  placing 
their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  events,  they  naturally  seek 
to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires ;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  forever,  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  act  as  if  they  were  to  exist  but  for  a  single  day. 
In  sceptical  ages,  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared,  that 
men  may  perpetually  give  way  to  their  daily  casual  de- 
sires ;  and  that,  wholly  renouncing  whatever  cannot  be 
acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they  may  establish  noth- 
ing great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circum- 
stances, becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point 
out  is  thereby  increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly 
striving  to  change  his  position  ;  when  an  immense  field  for 
competition  is  thrown  open  to  all ;  when  wealth  is  amassed 
or  dissipated  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  democracy,  —  visions  of  sudden  and  easy 
fortunes,  of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost,  of  chanco 
under  all  its  forms,  haunt  the  mind.  The  instability  of 
society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's  desires. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the 
present  grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from 
his  sight,  and  his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which,  unhappily,  irreligion  and  de- 
mocracy coexist,  philosophers  and  tliose  in  power  ought  to 
be  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  actions  fiir 
beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Adapting  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  morahst  must  learn 
to  vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in 
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the  midst  of  the  perpetual  commotion  around  them,  it  is 
easier  than  they  think  to  conceive  and  to  execute  protracted 
imdertakings.  He  must  teach  them  that,  although  the  as- 
pect of  mankind  may  have  changed,  the  methods  by  which 
men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this  world  are  still 
the  same ;  and  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general  and  unquenchable 
passion  for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  taak  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out. 
At  all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations 
shoidd  act  with  a  view  to  the  future :  but  this  is  even  more 
necessary  in  democratic  and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any 
others.  By  acting  thus,  the  leading  men  of  democracies 
not  only  make  public  affairs  prosperous,  but  they  also  teach 
private  individuals,  by  their  example,  the  art  of  managing 
their  private  concerns. 

Above  all,  they  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish 
chance  fi'oni  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  unde- 
served promotion  of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient 
impression  in  an  aristocratic  country,  because  the  aggregate 
institutions  and  opinions  of  the  nation  habitually  compel 
men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks  which  they  cannot  get  out 
of.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  similar  instances 
of  fevor  exhibited  to  a  democratic  people :  they  give  the 
last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direction  where  every- 
thing hurries  it  onwards.  At  times  of  scepticism  and 
equality  more  especially,  the  favor  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought 
never  to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  some  effort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of 
too  easy  acquirement,  and  that  ambition  should  be  obliged 
to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object  before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men 
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that  love  of  the  fiiture  with  which  reli^on  and  the  state 
of  society  no  longer  inspire  them ;  and,  without  saying  so, 
they  must  practically  teach  the  community  day  by  day  that 
wealth,  feme,  and  power  are  the  rewards  of  labor ;  that 
great  success  stands  at  tlie  utmost  range  of  long  desires, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  lasting  but  what  is  obt^ed  by 
toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from 
nhr  what  is  likely  to  beMl  them  in  the  world,  and  to  feed 
upon  hopes,  they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  -within 
the  precise  limits  of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the 
boundary,  and  cast  their  looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
by  training  the  members  of  a  community  to  think  of  their 
future  condition  in  this  world,  they  would  be  gradually 
and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religious  convictions. 
Thus,  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back,  by  a  long  and 
roundabout  path,  to  a  state  of  faith. 
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AMONGST  a  democratic  people,  where  there  is  no 
hereditary  wealth,  every  man  works  to  earn  a  living, 
or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of  parents  who  have  worked. 
The  notion  of  lahor  is  therefore  presented  to  the  mind,  on 
every  side,  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and  honest  condition 
of  human  exktence.  Not  only  is  labor  not  dishonorable 
amongst  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honor :  the  preju- 
dice is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  favor.  In  the  United  States, 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to  pubhc  opinion  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuit,  or  to  public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in 
bad  repute  if  he  employed  his  life  solely  in  living.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  obligation  to  work,  that  so 
many  rich  Americans  come  to  Europe,  where  they  find 
some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society,  amongst 
whom  idleness  is   still  held  in  honor. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of 
labor,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labor  as  a  source  of 
profit. 

In  aristocracies,  it  is  not  exactly  labor  that  is  despised, 
but  labor  with  a  view  to  profit.  Labor  is  honorable  in 
itself,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  or 
virtue.  Yet,  in  aristocratic  society,  it  constantly  happens 
that  he  who  works  for  honor  is  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  profit.  But  these  two  desires  only  intermingle  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul :  he  carefiilly  hides  from  every  eye 
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the  point  at  which  they  join ;  he  would  fain  conceal  it  from 
himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there  are  few  public  offi- 
cers who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  country  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Their  salary  is  an  uicident  of  which  they 
think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all.  Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  labor  ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  not  thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are,  on  the 
contrary,  always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well- 
being  is  universal,  as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating, 
as  every  one  wants  either  to  increase  his  own  resources 
or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his  progeny,  men  clearly  see 
that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  partially,  leads 
them  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  principally  actuated 
by  the  love  of  fiime  are  necessarily  made  familiar  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that  mo- 
tive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  living 
is  mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life 
illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  held  by  the  whole 
community  to  be  an  honorable  necessity  of  man's  condition, 
—  and,  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  labor  is  always  ostensibly 
performed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
remuneration,  —  the  immense  interval  which  separated  dif- 
ferent callings  in  aristocratic  societies  disappears.  If  all 
ai-e  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in  common.  No 
profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for  money; 
and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all  gives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

Tliis  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans 
entertain  with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America, 
no  one  is  degraded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about 
him  works  also ;  nor  is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion 
of  receiving  pay,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for  commanding,  other 
men  for  obeying  orders.  In  tlie  United  States,  professions 
are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitable ;  but  they 
are  never  either  high  or  low :  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
orable. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


AGRICULTURE  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  useM  arts, 
that  which  improves  most  slowly  amongst  democratic 
nations.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  station- 
ary, because  other  arts  are  malting  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  the  equality  of  condition  produces  naturally 
lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying 
a  competency,  but  fiiH  of  desires  :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from 
the  immediate  fear  of  want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  bet- 
ter his  condition.  This  man  has  conceived  a  taste  for 
physical  gratifications,  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
indulge  in  around  him ;  he  has  himself  begun  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of  satisfy- 
ing these  tastes  more  completely.  But  Hfe  is  shpping  away, 
time  is  urgent ;  —  to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exer- 
tions, but  a  slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without 
patience  and  toil.  Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to 
those  who  have  already  large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those 
whose  penury  bids  them  only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The 
choice  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  supposed  is  soon  made  ; 
he  sells  his  plot  of  ground,  leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks 
in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative  calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind ; 
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and,  in  proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  1 
greater,  their  multitude  inci'eases.  Thus,  democracy  not 
only  swells  the  number  of  worldng-men,  but  it  leads  men 
to  prefer  one  kind  of  labor  to  anottier ;  and,  whilst  it  di- 
verts them  from  agriculture,  it  encourages  their  taste  for 
commerce  and  manufecturcs.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even  amongst  the  richest 
members  of  the  community.  In  democratic  countries,  how- 
ever opulent  a  man  is  supposed  to  bo,  he  is  almost  always 
discontented  with  his  fortune,  because  he  finds  that  he  is 
less  rich  than  his  fether  was,  and  he  fears  that  his  sons  will 
be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men  in  democracies 
are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
eificient  means  of  success.  In  this  respect,  they  share  the 
instincts  of  the  poor  without  feeling  the  same  necessities ; 
say,  rather,  they  feel  the  most  imperious  of  alt  necessities, 
that  of  not  sinking  in  the  world. 

In  aristocracies,  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ing power.  The  attention  which  they  unceasingly  devote 
to  important  public  affairs  'diverts  them  from  the  lesser  cares 

*  It  hue  often  been  remarked,  that  manufecturera  and  mercantile  men  are 
inordinately  addicted  to  physical  gratilications,  and  this  has  been  attributed 
to  commerce  and  maoiifactareE ;  bat  that  ia,  I  apprehend,  to  take  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  is  not  imparled  to  men 
lij-  commerce  or  manntiictnres,  but  it  is  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men  to 
embark  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  a  means  bj  which  they  hope  to 
satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  eommerte  and 
manufactures  increase  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  is  because  every  passion 
gatheis  strength  in  piopordon  as  it  ia  cultivated,  and  is  increased  by  all  the 
eflocta  made  to  satiate  it.  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love  of  worldly 
Mclfare  predominate  m  the  heart  of  mac,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
(ommerco  and  manufactures.  Equality  of  conditions  is  one  of  those 
cnnscs  ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly,  by  giving  men  a  taste  for  business, 
bat  iodixectly,  by  strengthening  and  espanding  in  their  minds  a  taste  for 
prosperity. 
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which  trade  and  manufactures  demand.  But  if  an  indi- 
Yidual  happens  to  turn  Ms  attention  to  business,  the  will  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  will  immediately  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  it ;  for,  however  men  may  declaim  against 
the  rule  of  numbers,  they  cannot  wholly  escape  it ;  and 
even  amongst  those  aristocratic  bodies  which  most  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  national 
majority,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  governs  the 
rest,* 

In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lead 
those  who  possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes 

•  Some  arialocracieB,  however,  have  deTotcd  themselves  eagerly  to  com- 
merce, end  have  cnltivated  mannfactures  with  success.  The  hislory  of  the 
world,  furnishes  eeveral  conspicuous  examples.  But,  generidly  spenMog,  the 
aristocratic  principle  is  not  favorable  to  [he  growth  of  trade  and  mannfac- 
tures.  Moneyed  aristocracies  are  the  only  exception  to  the  rnle.  Amongst 
such  arialocraeiee,  there  are  hardly  any  desires  which  do  not  require  wealth 
to  satislj  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes,  so  to  spealc,  the  high  road  of 
human  passiona,  which  is  crossed  by  or  cannecled  mth  all  lesser  tracks. 
The  love  of  money  and  tlic  tliirst  for  that  distinction  which  attaches  to 
power,  arc  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  same  souls,  that  it  becomes 
diiScnlt  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous  from  ambition,  or  whether 
they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  where 
men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  seek  distinctions 
as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind  is  then  seized  by  both  ends, 
and  hurried  into  trade  and  munulacturea,  which  are  the  shortest  roads  that 
lead  to  opulSDce. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  drcamstanoe. 
"When  wealth  ia  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations  :  between  them 
mxineyed  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may  be 
successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forma  a  natural  transition  be. 
tween  these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
new  era  of  democracy. 
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them  from  it,  the  rich  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their 
leisure.  They  are  driven  into  active  life  by  the  inquietude 
and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  by  the  extent  of  their 
resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  extraordinary,  which 
is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  whatsoever 
means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies,  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  bril- 
liant than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  fills  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  all  energetic 
passions  are  directed  towards  it.  Neither  their  own  preju- 
dices nor  tiiose  of  anybody  else  can  prevent  the  rich  from 
devoting  themselves  to  it.  The  wealthy  members  of  de- 
mocracies never  form  a  body  which  has  manners  and  r^u- 
lations  of  its  own ;  the  opmions  peculiar  to  their  class  do 
not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  conn- 
try  urge  them  on.  Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortunes 
which  are  found  in  a  democratic  community  are  of  com- 
mercial growth,  many  generations  must  succeed  each  other 
before  their  possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their 
habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics 
leave  them,  rich  men  in  democracies  eagerly  embark  in 
commercial  enterprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ 
their  natural  advantages ;  and  indeed,  it  is  even  by  the 
boldness  and  the  magnitude  of  their  industrial  speculations 
that  we  may  measure  the  slight  esteem  in  which  produc- 
tive industry  would  have  been  held  by  them,  if  they  had 
been  bom  amidst  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men 
living  in  democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those 
who  hve  in  the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  al- 
ways before  their  eyes  the  image  of  chance ;  and  they  end 
by  liking  all  undertakings  in  which  chance  play^  a  part. 
They  are  therefore  all  led  to  engage  in  commerce,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out  to  them,  but  for 
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the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned  by  that 
piiTsuit, 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emanci- 
pated for  half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  depen- 
dence in  which  they  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  nnmber 
of  lai'ge  fortunes  there  is  small,  and  capital  is  stiU  scarce. 
Yet  no  people  in  the  world  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  trade  and  manufiictures  as  the  Americans :  they  consti- 
tute at  the  present  day  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the 
world ;  and  although  their  manufectures  have  to  struggle 
with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they  are 
not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  undertakings  and 
speculations  are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  productive  industry,  and 
because  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opulent  members 
of  tlie  commonwealth  are  ready  to  combine  tlieir  efforts 
for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  stranger  is 
constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  executed 
by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men.  The 
Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  tlie  whole 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have 
joined  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  communicate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across 
a  continent  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in  extent 
which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  railroads  which 
have  been  constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States  is  not 
so  much  the  mar^  ellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  sm^ll  ones.  Almost  all  the 
formers  of  the  United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agri- 
culture ;  most  of  them  make  agnculture  itself  a  trade.  It 
seldom  happens  that  an  American  farmer  settles  for  good 
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upon  the  land  which  he  occupies  :  especially  in  the  districts 
of  the  Far  West,  he  brings  land  into  tillage  in  order  to  sell 
it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  form-house  on  the 
sp^eculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  may 
be  obtained  for  it. 

Every  year,  a  swarm  of  people  from  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cot- 
ton-plant and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate 
the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough 
to  enrich  them  ;  and  they  already  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  may  return  home  to  enjoy  the  competency  thus 
acquired.  Thus  the  Americans  carry  their  business-like 
qualities  into  agriculture ;  and  their  trading  passions  are 
displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  mate  immense  progress  in  productive 
industry,  because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ; 
and  for  this  same  reason,  they  are  exposed  to  unexpected 
and  formidable  embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged 
in  commerce,  their  commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  such 
various  and  complex  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  As  they  are  all  more  or  less 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the  least  shock  given  to 
business,  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeopardy  at  .the 
same  time,  and  the  state  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
turn of  these  conmiercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered 
less  dangerous,  but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  because  it  does  not 
originate  in  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

HOW  AN  AEISTOCRACY   MAY  BE  CREATED   BY  MANUFACTURES. 

I  HAVE  sliown  how  democracy  favors  the  growth  of 
luanufectures,  and  increases  without  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  manufecturiiig  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what 
side-road  manufacturers  may  possibly,  in  their  turn,  bring 
men  back  to  aristocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that,  when  a  workman  is  engaged 
every  day  upon  the  same  details,  the  whole  commodity  is 
produced  with  greater  ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It 
is  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  diminished  by  the  extent  of  the 
estabhshment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by  the  amount 
of  capita]  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  been  already  applied  to  many 
very  important  kinds  of  manufectures,  and  the  humblest 
will  gradually  be  governed  by  them.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator more  closely  than  these  two  new  axioms  of  the  science 
of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  febrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work 
with  singular  dexterity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  the 
general  foculty  of  applying  his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the 
work.  He  every  day  becomes  more  adroit  and  less  indus- 
trious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  improves,  the  man  is  degraded.  What 
can  he  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of 
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his  life  in  mating  heads  for  pins  ?  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelhgence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the 
world,  he  applied  in  him,  except  it  he  to  investigate  the 
hest  method  of  making  pins'  heads  ?  When  a  workman 
has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  existence  in  this 
manner,  his  thonghts  are  forever  set  upon  the  object  of  his 
daily  toil;  his  body  has  contracted  certain  fixed  habits, 
wliich  it  can  never  shake  off:  in  a  word,  he  no  longer  be- 
longs to  himself,  hut  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen. 
It  is  in  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  pains  to 
level  all  the  barriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him 
on  every  side  a  thousand  different  paths  to  fortune  ;  a  the- 
ory of  manufactures  more  powerful  than  manners  and  laws 
hinds  him  to  a  craft,  and  frequently  to  a  spot,  which  he 
cannot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  certain  place  in  society, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go :  in  the  midst  of  universal 
movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
more  extensively  applied,  the  workman  becomes  more 
weak,  more  narrow-minded,  and  more  dependent.  The 
art  advances,  the  artisan  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  manifest  that  the  produc- 
tions of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufiicture  13  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated 
men  come  forward  to  embark  in  manufectures,  which  were 
heretofoi^  abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen. 
The  magnitude  of  the  efforts  required,  and  the  iinjiortance 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  attract  them.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  at  which  the  science  of  manufectures  lowers  the 
class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of  masters. 

While  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and 
more  upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys 
an  extensive  whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.    In  a  short 
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time,  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  phj'Sical  strength 
without  intelligence ;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science, 
and  almost  of  genius,  to  insure  success.  This  man  resem- 
hles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire, — 
that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  simi- 
larity, and  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are 
only  connected  as  the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long 
chain.  Each  of  them  fills  the  station  which  is  made  for 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  leave  :  the  one  is  continually, 
closely,  and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
seems  as  much  bom  to  obey,  as  that  other  is  to  command. 
What  is  this  hut  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  be- 
come more  and  more  equal,  the  demand  for  manufectured 
conomodities  becomes  more  general  and  extensive  ;  and 
the  cheapness  which  places  these  objects  within  the  reach 
of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great  element  of  success. 
Hence,  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great  opulence 
and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
nianufectures ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establish- 
ments, and  by  a  strict  division  of  labor,  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  which  are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mass  of  the  nation  turns  to  democracy,  that 
particular  class  which  is  engaged  in  manufectures  becomes 
more  aristocratic.  Men  grow  more  alike  in  the  one,  more 
different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in  the  less 
numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community.  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to 
the  bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of 
the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those 
kinds  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that, 
as  it  applies  exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  man- 
ufecturing  callings,  it  is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  gen- 
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eral  aspect  of  society.  The  small  aristocratic  societies, 
which  are  formed  by  some  manufacturers  in  the  midst  of 
the  immense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  like  the  great 
aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  are 
very  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor. 
The  poor  have  few  means  of  escaping  from  their  condition 
aiid  becoming  rich ;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming 
poor,  or  they  ^ve  up  business  when  they  have  realized  a 
fortiuie.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  the  class  of  the  poor 
is  composed  are  fixed ;  but  the  elements  of  wliich  the  class 
of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To  say  the  truth, 
though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does  nol 
exist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  pur- 
poses in  common,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes 
there  are  individuals,  therefore,  but  no  definite  class. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  amongs 
themselves,  but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the 
poor.  Their  relative  position  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  they 
are  constantly  drawn  together  or  separated  by  their  inter- 
ests. The  workman  is  generally  dependent  on  the  master, 
but  not  on  any  particular  master ;  these  two  men  meet  in 
the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very  wide 
apart  on  all  others.  The  manufecturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
workman  but  his  labor  ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  from 
him  but  his  wages.  The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to 
protect,  nor  the  other  to  defend ;  and  they  are  not  perma- 
nently connected  either  by  habit  or  duty.  The  aristocracy 
created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of  the  manu- 
fecturing  population  which  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
govern  that  population,  but  to  use  it.  An  aristocracy  thus 
constituted  can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it 
employs ;  and,  even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one 
moment,  they  escape  the  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will, 
and  it  cannot  act. 
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The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either 
bound  by  law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  its  serving-men,  and  to  succor  their  dis- 
tresses. But  the  manufecturing  aristocracy  of  our  age  firat 
impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve  it,  and  then 
abandons  them  to  he  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  been  said 
before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  association. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufecturing 
aristocracy  which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of 
the  harshest  which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  confined  and  least  danger- 
ous. Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep 
their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is 
the  gate  by  which  thoy  will  enter. 
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INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY   ON   MANNERS   PROPERLY 
SO   CALLED. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  MANNERS  AEE  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  BECOME 
MORE  EQUAL. 

WE  perceive  that,  for  several  centuiics,  social  condi- 
tions have  tended  to  equality,  and  we  discover  that 
at  the  same  time  the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened 
Are  these  two  things  merely  contemporaneous,  or  (loe^>  any 
secret  link  exist  between  them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  id- 
vance  without  the  other  ?  Several  causes  mi>  concur  to 
render  the  manners  of  a  people  less  rude  ,  but  ot  all  the'se 
causes,  the  most  powerfiil  appears  to  me  to  be  the  equibty 
of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions  and  greatei  mildness 
in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only  contempor-ineous 
occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fiibulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of 
beasts,  they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  p'lSbions  , 
the  poets  who  sing  of  spirits  and  angels  do  the  sime  there 
is  no  wretchedness  so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  is 
to  fill  the  human  mind  and  touch  the  heart,  unle  s  we  are 
ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes  under  other  features 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  our  present  subject.  When 
all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity, according  to  their  professions,  their  property,  and 
their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  them- 
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selves  as  children  of  the  same  fiunily,  cherish  a  constant 
and  lively  sympathy  towards  each  otlier,  wliich  can  never 
be  felt  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
But  the  same  feeling  does  not  exist  between  the  several 
classes  towards  each  other. 

Amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  each  caste  has  its  own 
opinions,  feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living. 
Thus,  the  men  who  compose  it  do  not  resemble  the  mass 
of  their  feUow-citizens ;  they  do  not  thinii  or  feel  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  race.  They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  others  feel,  nor  judge  of  othera  by  themselves. 
Tet  they  are  sometimes  eager  to  lend  each  other  aid ;  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previous  observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of 
one  and  the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them 
to  each  other  by  close  political  ties.  Although  tlie  serf 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  fete  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not 
the  less  think  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  person  to  the 
service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be  his  lord :  and 
although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  duty 
and  his  honor  constrained  bim  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  hfe,  those  who  dwelt  upon  his   domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society  ;  and 
that  the  claim  of  social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that 
of  mere  humanity.  These  services  were  not  supposed  to 
be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the  vassal  or  to  the  lord. 
Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  although  they  prompted 
men  to  great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  created  no  real 
sympathies,  for  real  sympathies    can   only  exist  between 
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those  who  are  dike ;  and,  in  aristocratic  ages,  men  ac- 
knowledge none  but  the  members  of  their  own  caste  to 
be  hke  themselves. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the 
tragical  end  of  a  noble,  their  grief  flows  apace ;  whereas 
they  tell  you  at  a  breath,  and  without  wincing,  of  massa- 
cres and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  common  sort  of  people. 
Not  that  tliese  writers  felt  habitual  hatred  or  systematic 
disdain  for  the  people ;  war  between  the  several  classes  of 
the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  They  wore  impelled 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  passion ;  as  they  had  formed 
no  clear  notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferings,  they  cared  but 
little  for  his  fete. 

The  same  feelings  animated  the  lower  orders  whenever 
the  feudal  tie  was  broken.  The  same  ages  which  witnessed 
so  many  heroic  acts  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals 
for  their  lords,  were  stained  with  atrocious  barbarities  prac- 
tised from  time  to  time  by  the  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insensibility 
arose  solely  from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education, 
for  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  centuries, 
which  became  tranquil  and  enlightened  whilst  they  re- 
mained aristocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  im- 
position of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down 
with  unexampled  severity.  Observe  the  language  in  which 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  a  witness  of  tliese  horrors,  relates 
them  to  her  daughter:  — 

"  Aux  Rochers,  October  30,  1675, 

"  Your  lett«r  from  Aix,  ray  daughter,  is  droU  enough. 
At  least,  read  your  letters  over  again  before  sending  them ; 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  the  pretty  things  that 
you  have  put  into  them,  and  console  yourself  by  this  pleas- 
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ure  for  the  trouble  you  liave  had  in  writing  so  many. 
Then  you  have  kissed  ali  the  people  of  Provence,*  have 
you  ?  There  vifould  he  no  satisfaction  in  kissing  a!l  Brit- 
tany, unless  one  liked  to  smell  of  wine Do  you 

wish  to  hear  the  news  from  Rennes  ?  A  tax  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  has  hecn  imposed  upon  the  citizens ;  and 
if  this  sura  is  not  produced  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
is  to  he  doubled,  and  collected  by  the  soldiers.  They  have 
cleared  the  houses  and  sent  away  the  occupants  of  one  of 
the  great  streets,  and  forbidden  anybody  to  receive  them 
on  psun  of  death  ;  so  that  the  poor  wretches  — old  men, 
women  near  their  confinement,  and  children  included — 
may  be  seen  wandering  round  and  crying  on  their  depart- 
ure from  this  city,  without  knowing  where  to  go,  and 
without  food  or  a  place  to  Ue  in.  Day  before  yesterday, 
a  fiddler  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  getting  up  a  dance 
and  stealing  some  stamped  paper.  He  was  quartered  after 
death,  and  his  limbs  exposed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  city. 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  tliem  is  to  begin  to-morrow.  This  prov- 
ince sets  a  fine  example  to  the  others,  teaching  them  above 
all  things  to  respect  their  governors  and  gouvemantes,  and 
not  to  throw  an^   more  stones  into  their  garden. 

"  Yesterday,  a  deHghtful  day,  Madame  de  Tarente  visited 
these  wilds ;  there  is  no  question  about  preparing  a  cham- 
ber or  a  collation ;  she  comes  by  the  barrier,  and  returns 
the  same  way " 

In  another  letter  she  adds :  — 

"  Tou  talk  very  pleasantly  about  our  miseries ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  so  jaded  with  capital  punishments ;  only  one 
a  week  now,  just  to  keep  up  appearances.     It  is  true  that 

•  Madame  de  Grignan  was  Gouvernante  of  Provence,  and  her  mctlier  is 
here  joking  wkh  her  about  the  official  civilities  which  she  was  obliged  to 
praciise  towards  the  people  who  were  under  her  charge. 
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hanging  now  seems  to  me  quite  a  cooling  entertainment. 
I  have  got  a  wholly  new  idea  of  justice  since  I  have  been 
in  this  region.  Your  galley-slaves  seem  to  me  a  society  of 
good  people  who  have  retired  from  the  world  in  order  to 
lead  a  quiet  life." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Madame  de  S6- 
vignS,  who  wrote  these  lines,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ; 
she  was  passionately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very 
ready  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  her  friends;  nay, 
her  lettei-s  show  that  she  treated  her  vassals  and  servants 
with  kindness  and  indulgence.  But  Madame  de  S(3vign6 
had  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was  not  a 
person  of  qualify. 

In  our  time,  the  harshest  man,  writing  to  the  most  insen- 
sible person  of  his  acquaintance,  would  not  venture  to 
indulge  in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted  ;  and 
even  if  his  own  manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  man- 
ners of  society  at  large  would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this 
arise  ?  Have  wo  more  sensibility  than  our  fathers  ?  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have ;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  sensibility 
is  extended  to  many  more  objects. 

When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as 
all  men  think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of 
them  may  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the 
others :  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is 
enough.  There  is  no  wretchedness  into  which  he  cannot 
readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  reveals  to  him  its  extent. 
It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be  the  sufferers  ;  im- 
agination puts  him  in  their  place :  something  like  a  personal 
feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself  suffer 
whilst  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages,  men  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for 
one  another ;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the 
members  of  the  human  race.     They  inflict  no  useless  ills ; 
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and  they  are  happy  to  relieve  the  griefi  of  others,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  much  hurting  themselves ;  they  are 
not  disinterested,  but  they  are  humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  self- 
ishness to  a  social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  never- 
theless extremely  open  to  compassion.  In  no  country  is 
criminal  justice  administered  with  more  mUdness  than  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst  the  English  seem  disposed 
carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost  ex- 
punged capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  Amer- 
ica is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the 
life  of  no  one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this 
singular  mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from 
their  social  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin- 
gle European  colony  in  the  New  World,  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
United  Statei ;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  fHgbtfiil  misery 
tliere,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  very  cruel  punish- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  perceive  tliat  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
beings  inspires  their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  not  oiJy  as  an  institution  which 
is  profitable  to  them,  but  as  an  eviljwhich  does  not  affect 
them.  Thus,  the  same  man  who  is  full  of  humanity  to- 
wards  his  fdlow-creatnresjjvien  they  are  at-the_same_time 
his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon  as 
that  ^quali^  ceases.  His  mildness*" should  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civ- 
ilization and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain 
extent  apphcable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  dis- 
tinct opinions,  belief,  laws,  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself 
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as  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  is  moved  hy  no  sorrows  hut 
its  own.  Should  war  break  out  between  two  nations  ani- 
mated by  this  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  be  waged  with  great 
cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  culture,  the  Romans  slaugh- 
tered the  generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged 
them  in  triumph  behind  a  car ;  and  they  flung  their  pris- 
oners to  the  beasts  of  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed  so  vehemently  at  the  no- 
tion of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  liad  not  a  word  to  say 
against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  his  eyes,  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same  human 
race  as  a  Roman, 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more 
like  each  other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassion- 
ate, and  the  law  of  nations  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


DEMOCRACY  does  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each 
other ;  but  it  places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon 
an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  cliance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language 
and  manners  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  they  will  first 
stare  at  each  other  with  much  curiosity,  and  a  kind  of 
secret  uneasiness ;  they  will  then  turn  away,  or,  if  one 
accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  only  to  converse  with 
a  constrained  and  absent  air,  upon  very  unimportant  sub- 
jects. Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men;  they 
have  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the 
othei  to  bo  a  respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they 
stand  10  cautiously  apart  ?  We  must  go  back  to  England 
to  learn  the  reason 

■  When  it  IS  buth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which 
classes  men  m  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his 
own  position  is  upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to 
rise,  he  does  not  fear  to  sink.  In  a  community  thus  organ- 
ized, mtn  of  different  castes  communicate  very  little  with 
each  other ;  but  if  accident  brings  them  together,  they  arc 
ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fearing  to  lose  their 
own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  a  moneyed  aristocracy  succeeds  to  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  the  case  is  altered.     The  privileges  of  some  are 
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still  extremely  great,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those 
privileges  is  open  to  all :  whence  it  follows,  that  those  who 
possess  them  are  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehension 
of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's  sharing  them ;  those  who 
do  not  yet  enjoy  them  long  to  possess  them  at  any  cost,  or, 
if  they  fail,  to  appear  at  least  to  possess  them,  —  which  is 
not  impossible.  As  the  social  importance  of  men  is  no 
longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is 
infinitely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not 
easy  clearly  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respec- 
tively belong  to  them.  Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the 
community  ;  one  set  of  men  endeavor  by  innumerable  arti- 
fices to  penetrate,  or  to  appear  to  penetrate,  amongst  those 
who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constantly  in  arms 
against  tliese  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or,  rather,  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  whilst  he  seeks  to  raise 
himself  into  a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  just  adverted  to 
must  be  attributed  principally  to  this  cause.  As  aristo- 
cratic pride  is  still  extremely  great  amongst  the  English, 
and  as  the  hmits  of  aristocracy  are  ill-defined,  everybody 
lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
his  femiliarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  those  he  meets,  an  Enghshman  prudently  avoids 
all  contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight 
service  rendered  should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  ac- 
quaintance ;  they  dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtru- 
sive gratitude  of  a  stranger  quite  as  much  as  his  hatred- 
Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propen- 
sities, and  the  reserved  and  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English, 
to  purely  physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  it  in  their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable 
to  their  social  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Americans, 
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111  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birtli  never  existed, 
and  where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  posses- 
sors, men  unacquainted  with  each  other  are  very  ready  to 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advan- 
tage in  the  free  interchange  of  their  thoughts.  If  they 
meet  by  accident,  they  neither  seek  nor  avoid  intercourse ; 
their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and  open ;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  anything 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their 
demeanor  is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or 
constrained ;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends, 
simply  because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by 
no  prejudice ;  they  are  attracted  by  their  common  country. 
For  two  Engh'shmen,  the  same  blood  is  not  enough ;  they 
must  be  brought  together  by  the  same  rank.  The  Ameri- 
cana remark  this  unsociable  mood  of  the  English  as  much 
as  the  French  do,  and  are  not  less  astonished  by  it.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  connected  with  England  by  their  origin, 
their  religion,  their  language,  and  partially  by  their  man- 
ners: they  only  differ  in  their  social  condition.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  much  more 
than  from  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
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THE  temper  of  the  Americans  is  vindictive,  like  that 
of  all  serious  and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardly 
ever  forget  an  offence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them ; 
and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to  kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  nnmber  of 
peraons  manage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  luen 
is  subject  to  settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then 
thinks  he  knows  exactly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  con- 
descension he  ought  to  display,  and  none  are  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  etiquette.  These  usages  of 
the  first  class  in  society  afterwards  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
the  others ;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays  down  a 
code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
confonn.  Thus  the  rales  of  politeness  form  a  complex 
system  of  legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
master  of,  but  from  which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
deviate ;  so  that  men  are  constantly  exposed  involuntarily 
to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men 
differing  in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
same  places  of  resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon 
the  rules  of  good  breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to 
disobey  them  is  not  a  crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are  :  men  attach  more  importance  to  in- 
tentions than  to  forms,  and  they  grow  less  civil,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  quarrelsome. 
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There  are  many  little  attentions  which  an  American  does 
not  care  about ;  he  thinks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he 
presumes  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due  i  he  therefore 
either  does  not  perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it ;  his 
manners  become  less  courteous,  and  his  character  more 
plain  and  masculine. 

The  mutual  indulgence  which  the  Americans  display, 
and  the  n^anly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other, 
also  result  from  another  deeper  and  more  general  cause, 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  the  United  States,  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  civil  soci- 
ety are  slight,  in  political  society  they  are  null ;  an  Ameri- 
can, therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  pay  par- 
ticular attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  towards  himself.  As  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that 
his  own  company  is  declined:  despising  no  one  on  account 
of  his  station,  he  does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  despise 
him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  he  has  clearly  perceived  an 
insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affront  was  intended. 
The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accustoms 
them  not  to  talte  oifence  in  small  matters ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  trans- 
fuses this  same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly 
bring  citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them 
to  pursue  great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  en- 
gaged have  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  besides  too  strongly  interested  in  living 
harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at  such  things.  They  there- 
fore soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their  manners, 
and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  he  annoyed  by  trifles. 
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I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  United  States,  tliat  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake 
him  off.  I  contradict  an  American  at  every  word  he  says, 
to  show  him  that  his  conversation  bores  me ;  he  instantly 
labors  with  fresh  pertinacity  to  convince  me  :  I  preserve  a 
dogged  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am  meditating  deeply  on 
the  truths  which  he  is  uttering:  at  last,  I  rush  from  his 
company,  and  he  supposes  tliat  some  urgent  business  hur- 
ries me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  understand  that 
he  wearies  me  to  death,  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  the  same  man, 
transported  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and 
captious,  that  I  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending 
him  here,  as  it  was  there  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
These  two  opposite  effects  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty  notion 
of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
his  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride :  on  arriving 
in  Europe,  he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  en- 
grossed by  the  United  States  and  the  great  people  who 
inhabit  them  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  this  begins  to  annoy 
him.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  conditions  of  society 
are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the  globe ;  and  he  observes 
that,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  tra<:es  of  rank  are 
not  wholly  obliterated,  — that  wealth  and  birth  still  retain 
some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  whilst  they  elude  definition.  He  is  therefore 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy 
in  this  half-ruined  scaJe  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  hate  and  despise  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  alike 
for  him  to  be  always  confounding  them.  He  is  afriud  of 
ranging  himself  too  high,  still  more  is  he  afraid  of  being 
ranged  too  low :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind  con- 
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stantly  on  the  stretch,  and  eniTMirrasses  all  he  ■  says  and 
does. 

He  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  eeremonial  ob- 
servances were  infinitely  ■varied  according  to  different  ranks ; 
this  recollection  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity, 
and  he  is  the  more  afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of 
respect  which  are  due  to  liim,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know 
in  what  they  consist.  He  is  like  a  man  surrounded  ■  by 
traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious  toil : 
he  weighs  your  least  actions,  interrogates  your  looks,  and 
scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some  hidden 
allusion  to  affront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he 
is  :  he  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  does  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  towards  him- 
self: he  is  full  of  scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preten- 
sions ;  he  wishes  to  do  enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ; 
and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty  and  embarrassed  air 
of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the 
human  heart.  An  American  is  forever  talking  of  the  ad- 
mirable equality  which  prevtuls  in  the  United  States :  aloud, 
he  makes  it  the  boast  of  his  country,  hut  in  secret,  he  de- 
plores it  for  himself;  and  he  aspires  to  show  that,  for  his 
part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things  which 
he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  American  to  be  met  with 
who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first 
founders  of  the  Colonies ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble 
femilies  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  care  is  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth  :  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain 
citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  be  adopts  a  hundred  distorted 
ways  of  bringing  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  before 
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you  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in  the  most  feshionable 
part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  servants.  I  have  heard  an  American  complain  that,  in 
the  best  houses  of  Paris,  the  society  was  rather  mixed ;  the 
taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
want  of  elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  acciistom  hhn- 
self  to  see  wit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  ves- 
tiges of  former  aristocratic  distinctions  were  not  so  com- 
pletely eifeced  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  would 
be  less  simple  and  less  tolerant  in  their  own  country  ;  they 
would  require  less,  and  be  less  fond  of  borrowed  manners, 
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CONSEQUENCES   OF  THE  THBEE  PRECEDING   CHAPTERS. 

WHEN  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other,  —  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether by  easy  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  no  sensitive 
feehngs  keep  them  asunder,  —  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  whenever  it  is 
needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  conDperation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused  ;  and  I  have  often 
Been  it  afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  good-will. 
If  an  accident  happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens 
to  help  the  sufferer;  if  some  great  and  sodden  calamity 
be&lls  a  femily,  the  purses  of  a  thousand  strangers  are  at 
once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  numerous  donations 
pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens,  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  fiiendless  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  as  the  savage  in  his  wilds :  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  who  are 
always  cold  and  often  coarse  in  their  manners,  seldom  show 
insensibility ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer  services  eagerly, 
yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  towhafcl  lia:Ee-said-hefore 
on  the  subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  fax 
from  combating  each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree. 
Equality  of  conditions,  whilst  it  makes  men  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, shows  them  their  own  weakness :  they  are  free, 
but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents  ;  and  experience  soon 
teaches  them  that,  although  they  do  not  habitually  require 
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the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  aJmost  always  comes  when 
they  cannot  do  without  it. 

We  constantly  see,  in  Europe,  that  men  of  the  same 
profession  are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other ;  they  are  all 
exposed  to  the  same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them 
to  seek  mutual  preservatives,  however  hard-hearted  and 
selfish  they  may  otherwise  be.  When  one  of  them  fiills 
into  danger,  from  which  the  others  may  save  him  by  a 
slight  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  the  attempt.  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate,  —  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  unavail- 
ing, they  immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return 
to  their  own  business,  —  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  in- 
voluntary agreement  has  been  passed  between  them,  by 
which  each  one  owes  to  the  others  a  temporary  support, 
which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class, 
and  you  will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant 
exists,  in  fact,  between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy :  they 
all  feel  themselves  subject  to  the  same  weakness  and  the 
same  dangers ;  and  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  sympa- 
thy, makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
assistance  when  required.  The  more  equal  social  condi- 
tions become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  reciprncal  dis- 
position to  oblige  each  othfir.  In  democracies,  no  great 
benefits  are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  ren- 
dered; a  man  seldom  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men 
are  ready  to  be  of  service  to  one  another. 
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AN  American  who  Lad  travelled  for  a  long  time  in 
Europe  once  said  to  me :  "  The  English  treat  tlieir 
servants  with  a  stiffness  and  imperionsness  of  manner 
■which  surprise  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  familiar- 
ity or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  understand.  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  afraid  to  give  orders  ;  the  posture  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  is  ill  maintained."  The  remark 
was  a  just  one,  and  I  have  often  made  it  myself.  I  have 
always  considered  England  as  the  country  of  all  the  world 
where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic  service  is  drawn 
most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it  is  most 
relaxed.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  feet, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  surfece  of  things :  to  discover  the 
causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  search  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social 
conditions  have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and,  consequently,  neither  masters  nor  servants. 
Democracy  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  these  two 
classes,  but  it  changes  their  dispositions,  and  modifies  their 
mutual  relations. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  servants  form  a  distinct 
class,  not  more  variously  composed  than  that  of  their  mas- 
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ters.  A  settled  order  is  soon  established  ;  in  the  former  as 
well  as  in  the  latter  class  a  scale  is  formed,  with  numerous 
distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank,  and  generations 
succeed  each  other  thus,  without  any  change  of  position. 
These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  princi- 
ples. This  aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  notions  and  manners  of  servants 
than  on  those  of  masters ;  and,  although  the  effects  are  dif- 
ferent, the  same  cause  may  easily  be  traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ultimately  established  amongst  them.  The  dif- 
ferent acts  of  human  life  are  viewed  by  one  pecuhar  and 
unchanging  light.  In  the  society  of  servants,  as  in  that 
of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  influence  over  each  other  : 
they  acknowledge  settled  rules,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law, 
they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion ;  their  habits 
are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  placed  under  a  certain 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not 
understand  feme,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honor  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  masters  ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue, 
and  an  honesty  pertaining  to  their  condition ;  and  they 
have  a  notion,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  sort  of 
servile  honor.*  Because  a  class  is  mean,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-hearted ;  to 
think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quit- 

•  If  the  principal  opinions  by  which  men  are  guided  are  examined  closely 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  Gurprised 
to  find  amongst  f hem,  just  as  much  aa  amongst  the  hanghtfest  scions  of  a 
fendal  race,  prido  of  iurth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  tJieir  descendants, 
disdain  of  their  inferiori,  a,  dread  of  contact,  and  a  tasle  for  etiquette,  preee- 
dente,  and  antiquity. 
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ting  it,  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  hira 
with  lofty  feelings,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for 
the  higher  virtues,  and  for  actions  above  the  common. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  in  the  service  of 
the  great,  who  felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  will  of  their  masters  without  any  rear  of 
their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  amongst  the  inferior 
ranks  of  domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
who  occupies  the  lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials 
stands  very  low  indeed.  The  French  created  a  word  on 
purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy,  —  they 
called  them  "lackeys."  This  word  laekey  served  as  the 
strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted,  to 
designate  human  meanness.  Under  the  old  French  mon- 
archy, to  denote  by  a  single  expression  a  low-ispirited  con- 
temptible fellow,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul 
of  a  lackey;  the  term  was  enough  to  convey  all  that  was 
intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives 
servants  certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  relation  with  respect  to  their  masters. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  poor  man  is  familiarized 
from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of  being  commanded ; 
to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes,  the  graduated  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence,  in  those  countries,  the  master  readily  obtains 
prompt,  complete,  respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  Ms 
servants,  because  they  revere  in  him,  not  only  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  class  of  masters.  He  weighs  down  their  will 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy.  He  ordera  their 
actions  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  he  even  directs  their  thoughts. 
In  aristocracies,  the  master  often  exercises,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  away  over  the  opinions,  the 
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habits,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his 
influence  extends  even  further  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  tliere  are  not  only  heredi- 
tary families  of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the 
same  families  of  servants  adhere  for  sevei-al  generations 
to  the  same  femilies  of  masters  (like  two  parallel  lines 
■which  neither  meet  nor  sepai'ate) ;  and  this  considerably 
modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  peiv 
sons.  Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  society  tlie  master 
and  servant  have  no  natural  resemblance,  —  although,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  on 
the  scale  of  human  beings  ty  their  fortune,  education,  and 
opinions, — yet  time  ultimately  bin(k  them  together.  They 
are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  common  reminiscences, 
and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike ;  whilst 
in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  ahke, 
they  always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Amongst 
an  aristocratic  people,  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his 
servants  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  part  of  himself,  and 
he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their  lot  by  a  last  stretch  of 
selfishness. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  them- 
selves in  the  same  light;  and  they  sometimes  identity 
tliemselves  with  the  person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  be- 
come an  appendage  to  him  in  their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in 
his.  In  aristocracies,  a  servant  fills  a  subordinate  position 
which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  above  him  is  another  man, 
holding  a  superior  rank,  which  he  cannot  lose.  On  one 
side,' are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  life;  on  the 
other,  and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  command.  The 
two  conditions  are  always  distinct  and  always  in  propin- 
quity ;  the  tie  that  connects  them  is  as  lasting  as  they  are 
themselves. 

In  this  predicament,  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  his 
notion  of  interest  from  his  own  person ;  he  deserts  himself 
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as  it  were,  or  rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  hk  master,  and  thus  assumes  an  imaginary  person- 
ahty.  He  complacently  invests  himself  with  tlie  wealth 
of  those  who  command  him ;  he  shares  their  tame,  exalts 
liiinself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  hJs  mind  with  borrowed 
greatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importanee  than  those 
who  fiilly  and  really  possess  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  con- 
i'usion  of  two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of 
mastoi-3,  when  they  pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  place  they  occupy ;  they  are 
contracted  and  lowered.  WTiat  was  pride  in  the  former 
becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation  in  tlie  latter. 
The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most  punctil- 
ious as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  slightest  privilegt^  than  he  does 
himself.  In  France,  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  still  to  he  met  with,  here  and  there ;  they 
have  surrived  their  race,  which  will  soon  disappear  with 
them  altogether. 

In  the  United  State=i,  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like 
them.  The  Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the 
kind  of  man,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  snch  ever  existed.  It  is  scarcely  less  diffieuit 
for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  a  slave  was  amongst  the  Romans,  or  a  serf  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  AU  these  men  were,  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all 
retiring  from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  past,  together  with  the  social  condition  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into 
new  beings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions. 
When  social  conditions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  con- 
stantly chan^ng  their  situations  in  life :   there  is  still  a 
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class  of  menials  and  a  class  of  masters,  but  these  classes 
are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  still  less 
of  the  same  families;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  ser- 
vants do  not  form  a  separate  people,  they  have  no  habits, 
prejudices,  or  manners  peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  turn  of  mmd  or  moods 
of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or  virtues  of  their  con- 
dition, but  they  partake  of  the  education,  the  opinions,  the 
feehngs,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contemporaries ; 
and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  same  way 
as  their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those 
of  masters.  As  no  marked  raiiks  or  fixed  subordination 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  they  will  not  display  either 
the  meanness  or  the  greatness  which  characterize  the  aris- 
tocracy of  menials,  as  well  as  all  other  aristocracies,  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  reminded  me 
of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which  we  still  re- 
tain a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lackey:  aJi  traces  of  the  one  and 
the  other  have  disappeared. 

In  democracies,  servants  are  not  only  equal  amongst 
themselves,  hut  it  may  he  said  that  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
the  equals  of  their  masters./  This  requires  explanation  in 
order  to  be  rightly  understood.  At  any  moment,  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise  to  that  con- 
dition :  the  servant  irtherefore  not  a  different  man  from 
the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to  command, 
and  what  "compels  the  latter  to  obey?  —  the  free  and  tem- 
porary consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is,  by 
nature,  inferior  to  the  other ;  they  only  become  so  for  a 
time,  by  covenant.  Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant, 
the  one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it,  they 
are  two  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  —  two  men. 
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I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe,  that  this  is  not 
only  the  notion  wbich  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their 
own  condition ;  domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  masters 
in  the  same  light ;  and  the  precise  limits  of  authority  and 
obedience  are  as  clearlj-  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as 
in  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  at^ 
tamed  a  condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old 
and  acknowledged  feet,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never 
aiFected  by  exceptions,  assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the 
value  of  man,  above  or  below  which  no  man  can  long  ve- 
main  placed.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  and  poverty, 
authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  interpose  great  dis- 
tances between  two  men ;  public  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  common  level, 
and  creates  a  species  of  imaginaiy  equality  between  them, 
in  spite  of  the  real  inequality  of  their  conditions.  This 
all-powerful  opinion  penetrates  at  length  even  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  interest  might  arm  them  to  resist  it ; 
it  affects  their  judgment,  whilst  it  subdues  their  will. 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant 
no  longer  perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between 
them,  and  they  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any 
such  at  any  time.  They  are  therefore  neither  subject  to 
disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  discern  in  each  other  neither 
humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  servant 
regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do 
not  quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows 
his  own  and  keeps  it. 

In  the  French  army,  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  class  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same 
commissions  :  out  of  the  ranks,  he  considers  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  his  military  superiors,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt,  precise,  and 
ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined,  Tbis  example  may 
give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and 
deep-seated  affections  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the 
domestic  service  of  aristocracy  will  ever  spring  up  between 
these  two  men,  or  that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of 
seltsacrifice.  In  aristocracies,  masters  and  servants  live 
apart,  and  frequently  their  only  intercourse  is  through  a 
third  person  ;  yet  they  commonly  stand  firmly  by  one  an- 
other. In  democratic  countries,  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant are  close  together ;  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle;  they  have  common 
occupations,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Amongst  such  a  people,  the  servant  always  considers 
himself  as  a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He 
knew  nothing  of  their  forefethers  ;  he  will  see  nothing  of 
their  descendants  ;  he  has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from 
them.  Why,  then,  should  he  confound  his  life  with  theirs, 
and  whence  should  so  strange  a  surrender  of  himself  pro- 
ceed ?  The  reciprocal  position  of  the  two  men  i*  changed ; 
their  mutual  relations  must  be  so,  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the  distinctions 
of  persons  and  jdaces  must  be  accurately  traced.  In  the 
South  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists ;  all  that  I  have  just  said 
is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  North,  the  mar 
jority  of  servants  are  either  freedmen,  or  the  children  of 
freedmen :  *  these  persona  occupy  a  contested  position  in 
the  public  estimation  ;  by  the  laws,  they  are  brought  up  to 

"  This  is  a  naturftl  mistake  for  a  stranger  to  make.  In  hotels,  and  olher 
large  public  establishments,  it  may  tie  true  that  a  m^orit;  of  the  servmits 
Bie  free  blacks ;  but  very  few  such  persons  are  employed  as  servants  in  pri- 
vate iiuniliee  at  the  North.  —  An.  Es. 
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the  level  of  their  masters  ;  by  the  manners  of  the  country, 
they  are  obstinately  detraded  from  it.  They  do  not  them- 
selves clearly  know  tlieir  proper  place,  and  are  almost 
always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  in  New  England, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  whites  who  agree,  for  wages, 
to  yield  a  temporaiy  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  heard  that  thase  servants  commonly  per- 
form tlie  duties  of  their  situations  with  punctuality  and 
intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking  themselves  natu- 
rally inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they  submit 
without  reluctance  to  obey  him.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly  habits  which  inde- 
pendence and  equality  create.  Having  once  selected  a 
hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  tliem- 
selves  not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which 
tliey  have  freely  promised.  On  their  part,  masters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  fejthfiil  and  rigorous  per- 
formance of  the  covenant :  they  do  not  ask  for  marks  of  re- 
spect, they  do  not  claim  their  love,  or  devoted  attachment ; 
it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  true  to  assert  that,  in  democratic 
society,  the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorgan- 
ized :  it  is  organized  on  another  footing  ;  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent, but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  or  simply  different.  Enough  for  me  that  it  is 
fixed  and  determined  ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet 
with  among  men  is  not  any  ^ven  ordering,  but  order. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  times  at 
which  equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of 
revolution,  —  when  democracy,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  of  society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty 
t  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  the  country  ?     The 
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laws,  and  partially  public  opinion,  already  declare  that  no 
natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exists  between  the  servant 
and  the  master.  But  this  new  belief  has  not  yet  reached 
tlie  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  ratlier  his  heart 
rejects  it :  in  the  secret  persuasion  of  his  mind,  the  master 
thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race ;  he 
dares  not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  at  allowing  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servants 
becomes  fimid,  and  at  the  same  time  harsh ;  he  has  already 
ceased  to  entertain  for  them  the  feelings  of  patronizing 
kindness  which  long  uncontested  power  always  produces, 
and  he  is  surprised  that,  being  changed  himself,  his  servant 
changes  also.  He  wants  his  attendants  to  form  regular  and 
peimanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  domestic  service  wluch 
is  only  temporary ;  he  requires  that  they  should  appear 
contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition,  which 
they  will  one  day  shake  off,  —  that  they  should  sacrifice 
tliemselves  t«  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin 
them  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  contract  an  indissolu- 
ble engagement  to  a  being  like  themselves,  and  one  who 
will  last  no  longer  than  they  will. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know 
nor  imagine  any  other ;  and  the  amazing  inequality  which 
is  manifest  between  them  and  their  master  appears  to  be 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  some  hidden 
law  of  Providence, 

In  democracies,  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does 
not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it, 
because  it  is  freely  chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only, 
—  because  it  is  not  stigmatized  by  public  opinion,  and 
creates  no  permanent  inequality  between  the  servant  and 
tlie  master. 

But  whilst  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to 
another  is  going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when 
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men's  minds  fluctuate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of 
subjection  and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience.  Obe- 
dience then  loses  its  moral  importance  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  obeys  ;  he  no  longer  considers  it  as  a  species  of  divine 
obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  under  its  purely 
human  aspect ;  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  prof- 
itable condition. 

At  that  period,  a  confiised  and  imperfect  phantom  of 
equality  haunts  the  minds  of  servants ;  they  do  not  at  once 
perceive  whether  the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is 
to  be  found  within  or  without  the  pale  of  domestic  service ; 
and  they  rebel  in  their  hearts  against  a  subordination  to 
which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  derive  actual  profit.  They  consent  to  serve,  and  they 
blush  to  obey :  they  like  the  advantages  of  service,  but  not 
the  master;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  sure  that  they  ought 
not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their 
own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  every  citizen  offers  a 
spectacle  somewhat  analogous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  po- 
litical society.  A  secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on 
there  between  powers  ever  rivals  and  suspicious  of  one 
another :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and  weak,  the  servant 
ill-natured  and  intractable ;  the  one  constantly  attempts  to 
evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect  and 
to  remunerate,  —  the  other,  his  obligation  to  obey.  The 
reins  of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be 
snatched  at  by  one  or  the  other.  The  lines  which  divide 
authority  from  oppression,  hberly  from  license,  and  right 
from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jiimbled  together  and  con- 
fused, that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
democracy,  but  revolution, 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


WHAT  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  ap- 
plicable, to  a  certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and 
fanning  tenants ;  but  this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered 
by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming 
tenants  ;  every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  land-owners,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming 
tenants.  Yet  what  takes  place  in  the  United  States  is 
much  less  attributable  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
than  to  the  country  itself.  In  America  land  is  cheap,  and 
any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner ;  its  returns  are 
small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  farmer.  America  therefore  stands  alone 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that,  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic 
countries,  there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the 
connection  existing  between  tJiem  will  be  of  a  different 
kind.  In  aristocracies,  the  hire  of  a  ferm  is  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty ; 
in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When  estates 
are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  band,  and  the  perma- 
nent coimection  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil 
is  dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casu- 
ally brought  into  contact.     They  meet  for  a  moment  to 
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settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  each  other ;  they  are  two  strangers  brought  together  by 
a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over  a  matter  of 
business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with 
people  whose  former  opulence  is  declining,  and  with  others 
whose  ibrtunes  are  of  recent  growth,  and  whose  wants  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  resources.  For  all  such  per- 
sons the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  their  claims, 
or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as 
very  scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings 
the  social  condition  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the 
fermer :  the  one  has  not  naturally  any  uncontested  superi- 
ority over  the  other  ;  between  two  men  who  are  equal,  and 
not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the  contract  of  hire  is 
exclusively  an  aifair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and 
who  owns  a  hundred  ferms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thou- 
sands of  men  ;  this  object  appears  to  call  for  his  exertions, 
and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily  make  considerable  sacrifices. 
But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  is  insensible  to  similar 
considerations,  and  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard 
of  his  tenant. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire,  like  a  man,  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men's  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are 
betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent 
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and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  a  democratic  revolution,  but  hs  certain  harbin- 
ger :  for  an  aristocracy  which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the 
people,  once  and  forever,  is  like  a  tree  dead  at  the  root, 
which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds  the  higher 
its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amaangly  increased,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  and  raanu&c- 
tures  within  the  same  period  do  not  suffice,  in  my  opinion, 
to  explain  this  feet :  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  cause, 
more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  pas- 
sions which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  land-owners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fethers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad ;  but  most 
assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of.  They 
think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when  it  is  in  reality 
only  an  exchange :  their  iniluence  is  what  they  are  parting 
with  for  cash ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  erelong 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know 
that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approach- 
ing. In  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for 
lives,  or  for  very  long  terms :  the  domestic  economy  of  that 
period  shows  that  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  were  more 
frequent  then  than  leases  for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men 
then  believed  that  families  were  immortal ;  men's  conditions 
seemed  settled  forever,  and  the  whole  of  society  appeared 
to  be  so  fixed,  tliat  it  was  not  supposed  anything  would 
ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in   its  structure.     In  ages  of 
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equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  pr&- 
vaiHng  notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  mutability.  Under  this  impression,  the 
land-owner  and  the  tenant  himself  are  instinctively  averse 
to  protracted  t«rms  of  obligation  :  they  are  afraid  of  beiny 
tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract  which  benefits  them 
to-day.  They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some  suddtm 
and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions ;  they  mistrust 
themselves  ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and 
lest  they  should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  coveted.  Nor  are  such  fears  unfounded ;  for,  in 
democratic  times,  that  which  is  most  fluctuating  amidst  the 
fluctuation  of  aU  around  is  the  heart  of  man. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

INFLUENCE    OF    DEMOCRACY   ON    WAGES. 

MOST  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  in 
speaking  of  masters  and  servants  may  be  applied  to 
masters  and  workmen.  As  the  gradations  of  the  social 
scale  come  to  he  less  observed,  whilst  the  great  sink  and 
the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence  ceases  to 
be  hereditary,  the  distance,  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master, 
is  lessened  every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more 
lofty  opinion  of  his  rights,  of  his  fiiture,  of  himself;  he 
is  filled  with  new  ambition  and  new  desires,  he  is  harassed 
by  new  wants.  Every  instant  he  views  with  longing  eyes 
the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in  order  to  share  them,  he 
strives  to  dispose  of  his  labor  at  a  higher  rate,  and  he  gen- 
erally succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt. 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of 
the  branches  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a 
small  cost,  by  men  little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  edu- 
cation above  the  level  of  those  whom  they  employ.  These 
manufecturing  speculators  are  extremely  numerous ;  their 
interests  differ;  they  cannot  therefore  easily  concert  or 
combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
men have  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable  them 
to  refiase  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  feir  price  of  their  labor.  In  the  constant  stru^le 
for  wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes, 
their  strength  is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one 
to  the  other. 
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It  is  even  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  will  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they 
have  already  obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependent 
on  their  masters ;  and  as  they  grow  more  independent,  tliey 
have  greater  fiicilities  for  obtaining  a  further  increase  of 
wages. 

I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try which  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  generally 
followed  in  France,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world;  —  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  Fi-ance, 
most  of  those  who  labor  for  hire  in  agriculture  are  them- 
selves owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground,  which  just  enable 
them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  else.  When 
these  laborera  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  neighboring 
land-owner  or  fermer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await 
another  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  democratic  communities.  In  proportion  as  social  con- 
ditions become  more  equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are 
higher,  social  conditions  become  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own 
time.  I  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  aristoc- 
racy, expelled  from  political  society,  has  taken  refiige  in 
certain  departments  of  productive  industry,  and  has  estab- 
lished its  sway  there  under  another  form ;  this  powerfully 
affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great 
manufacturing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited :  as 
their  number  is  small,  they  can  easily  concert  together,  and 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  please. 

Tlieir  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  tlie  number  of  them  is  always  increasing;  for, 
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from  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  ran  of  business  takes 
place,  during  which  wages  are  inordinately  high,  and  they 
attract  the  suiTOunding  population  to  the  Victories.  But, 
when  men  have  once  embraced  that  line  of  life,  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  because  they 
soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  them 
for  any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but 
little  education  and  industry,  with  but  few  resources  ;  they 
stand,  therefore,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances, 
lessen  his  profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by 
the  chances  of  business.  Should  tlie  workmen  strike,  the 
master,  who  is  a  rich  man,  can  very  well  wait,  without 
being  ruined,  until  necessity  brings  them  back  to  him ;  but 
they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  their  only 
property  is  in  their  Lands.  They  have  long  been  impov- 
erished by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become,  the 
more  easily  may  they  be  oppressed :  they  can  never  escape 
from  this  fatal  circle  of  cause  and  consequence. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  wages,  after  having  some- 
times suddenly  risen,  are  permanently  lowered  in  this 
branch  of  industry;  whereas,  in  other  callings,  the  price 
of  labor,  which  generally  increases  but  little,  is  neverthe- 
less constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependence  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  live, 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  contrarj-  to  the 
state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  important  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  especial  consideration  of  the  legislator ;  for  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  diflncult  to  keep  any 
one  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
make  the  few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  de- 
sires. 
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INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOCEACT   ON  THE   FAMILY. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  the  changes  which  the  equality 
of  conditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  membei's  of  the  community  amongst  democratic 
nations,  and  amongst  the  Americans  in  particular.  I  would 
now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  the  closer  ties  of  femily : 
my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths,  but  to  show 
in  what  manner  facts  already  known  are  connected  with 
my  sulgect. 

It  has  been  uniYersally  remarked,  that,  in  our  time,  the 
several  members  of  a  fimiily  stand  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  towards  each  other;  that  the  distance  which  for- 
merly separated  a  father  from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ; 
and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at  least 
impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking, 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
family,  in  the  Eoman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  ves- 
tiges in  the  first  years  of  chUdhood,  when  the  fether  exer- 
cises, without  opposition,  that  absolute  domestic  authority 
which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders  necessary,  and 
which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontestable  supe- 
riority, warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  ohedience  are  re- 
laxed day  by  day :  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon 
master  of  his  conduct.  In  America,  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  adolescence:  at  the  close  of  boyhood,  the 
man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by 
a  domestic  struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  moral  violence  the  liberty  that  his  fatlier  refiised  liim. 
The  same  habits,  the  same  principles,  which  impel  the  one 
to  assert  his  independence,  predispose  the  other  to  consider 
the  use  of  that  independence  as  an  incontestable  right. 
The  former  does  not  exhibit  any  of  those  rancorous  or 
irregular  passions  which  disturb  men  long  after  they  have 
shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  which  is  apt  to  surv^ive  a  by- 
gone power.  The  father  foresees  the  limits  of  his  authority 
long  beforehand,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  he  suiTenders 
it  without  a  struggle';  the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact 
period  at  which  he  will  be  his  own  master ;  and  he  enters 
upon  his  freedom  without  precipitation  and  without  effort, 
as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no  one  seeks 
to  wrest  from  him.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  usefiil  to  show  how  these  changes 

•  The  Americana,  however,  have  not  yet  thonght  fit  to  strip  the  parent, 
as  has  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  cliief  elonients  of  parental  anthor- 
ity,  by  dopriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  hla  property  at  his  death. 
In  the  United  Statas,  there  are  no  reetricuonB  on  iho  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  pensive  that,  if  the 
political  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratiu  than  that  of 
(he  French,  the  civil  legislation  of  the  latter  ia  infinitely  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  acconnted  for.  The  civil 
legislatioQ  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  that  it  waa  his  inter- 
est to  salisty  the  democratic  passions  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  that  was 
not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was  willing  to 
allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  property  and 
the  govemmenl  of  families  provided  they  were  not  to  be  inliodnccd  into 
the  adminiatrat  on  of  public  affii  ts  W  ulst  the  torrent  of  democracy  over- 
whelmed the  CI  il  laws  of  the  country  he  hoped  to  find  an  easy  shelter 
behind  its  poht  cal  ins  tu  ons  This  policy  was  at  once  both  adroit  and 
sellish :  but  a  comprom  se  of  th  s  kind  could  not  last ;  for  in  the  end,  po- 
litical inslita  ons  ne  er  fell  o  be  ome  he  mago  and  ospression  of  civil 
Godety  ;  and  n  th  s  se  'c  t  maj  be  aid  that  no  h  ng  is  more  political  in  a 
nation  ihan  its  civil  legislation. 
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which  take  place  in  femily  relations  are  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  revolution  whicli  is  approach- 
ing its  consummation  under  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles  which  a  people 
either  introduces  everywhere  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In 
countries  which  are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the 
gradations  of  rank,  the  government  never  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  governed :  as  men  are  united 
together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  foremost ;  the  rest  will 
follow.  Tliis  is  applicable  to  the  femily,  as  well  as  to  all 
aristocracies  which  have  a  head.  Amongst  aristocratic  na- 
tions, social  institutions  recognize,  in  truth,  no  one  in  the 
femily  but  the  father ;  children  are  received  by  society  at 
his  hands ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Tiius, 
the  parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a 
political  right,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the 
support  of  his  family ;  but  be  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every 
individual  singly  from  the  mass  to  make  him  subservient  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate 
person  is  required:  a  father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  only  a  member  of  the  community,  older  and  richer 
than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  un- 
equal, and  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent, 
the  notion  of  a  superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men :  if  the  law  invested  him  with  no  privileges,  custom 
and  public  opinion  would  concede  them.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  men  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  ajid  do  not 
always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the  general 
notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it  is 
vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very 
much  beneath  him  who  commands ;  the  manners  of  the 
time  bring  the  two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw 
them  ddly  towards  the  same  level. 
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Altliougli  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should 
grant  no  peculiar  pnviieges  to  the  heads  of  fiimlhes,  I  shall 
not  be  the  leas  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respect- 
ed and  more  extensive  than  in  a  democracy;  for  I  know 
that,  whatsoever  the  laws  maj  be,  superiors  always  appear 
higher,  and  inferiors  lower,  in  aristocracies  than  amongst 
democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  than  for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more 
given  to  attend  to  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to 
think  themselves,  the  fether  is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  — the  link  by  which  the 
ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In  aristocracies, 
then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the  taraily,  but 
the  organ  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  customs, 
the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  witli  defer- 
ence, he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is 
felt  for  him  is  always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and 
men  adopt  as  their  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and 
lawful  to  judge  of  all  things  for  one's  self,  using  former 
points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  simply  as  a  means 
of  information,  the  power  which  the  opinions  of  a  fether 
exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes,  as  well  as  his 
legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy 
brings  about  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  change 
the  relations  existing  between  a  father  and  his  children. 
When  the  property  of  the  fether  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his 
son  and  himself  constantly  live  in  the  same  place,  and  share 
the  same  occupations :  habit  and  necessity  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  force  them  to  hold  constant  communication : 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  intimacy, 
which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect. 
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Now,  in  democratic  countries,  the  class  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  smal]  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives 
strength  to  the  notions  and  a  particular  direction  to  the 
manners  of  the  community.  That  class  makes  its  opinions 
preponderate  as  universally  as  its  will ;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  inchned  to  resist  its  commands  are  carried  away 
m  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have  known  eager  opponents 
of  democracy,  who  allowed  then-  children  to  address  them 
with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is 
declining,  the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part 
of  parental  authority  vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality 
prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  society  loses  hy  the  change,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it,. 
I  thhik  tliat,  in  proportion  as  manners  and  laws  become" 
more  democratic,  the  relation  of  fetlier  and  son  becomes 
more  intimate  and  more  affectionate ;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of,  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn 
closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  fiimily,  the  Either  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  granted  to  the  affection  and  the 
experience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed, 
but  liis  advice  is  for  the  most  part  authoritative.  Though 
he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at 
least  accost  him  with  confidence  ;  they  have  no  settled  form 
of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly,  and 
are  ready  to  consult  him  every  day :  the  master  and  the 
constituted  ruler  have  vanished  ;  the  father  remains. 

Notliing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than 
to  peruse  the  femily  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages. 
The  style  is  always  correct,  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  so  cold 
that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in 
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the  language.  In  democratic  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  language  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  fether  is  always 
marked  by  mingled  freedom,  familiarity,  and  affection, 
which  at  once  show  that  new  relations  have  sprung  up 
in  the  bosom,  of  the  family. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  children.  In  aristocratic  fiimilies,  as  well  as  in  aristo 
cratic  society,  every  place  is  marked  out  beforehand.  Not 
only  does  the  fetlier  occupy  a  separate  rank,  in  whicli  he 
enjoys  extensive  privileges,  but  even  the  children  are  not 
equal  amongst  themselves.  The  age  and  sex  of  each 
revocably  determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him  certai 
privileges :  most  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or  d 
minished  by  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  families,  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the 
greater  part  of  the  property,  and  almost  all  the  rights  of 
the  femily,  becomes  the  chief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
master,  of  his  brothers.  Greatness  and  power  are  for  him ; 
for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependence.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the 
privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing  but  envy  and  hatred 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general 
splendor  of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  repre- 
sents it ;  the  younger  sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother 
in  all  his  undertakings,  because  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  head  of  the  iamily  better  enable  him  to  provide  for  all 
its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an  aristocratic 
family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together  ;  their  in- 
terests are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts 
are  seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very 
different  means.  Under  democratic  laws,  all  the  children 
are  perfectly  equal,  and  consequently  independent:  noth 
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ing  brings  them  forcibly  together,  but  nothing  keeps  them 
apart ;  and  as  they  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  are  trained 
under  the  same  roof,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  same  care, 
and  as  no  peculiar  privilege  distinguishes  or  divides  them, 
the  affectionate  and  frank  intimacy  of  early  years  easily 
springs  up  between  them.  Scarcely  anything  can  occur  to 
break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life,  for  broth- 
erhood brings  them  daily  together,  without  embarrassing 
them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa- 
tions and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that 
democracy  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their 
inheritance,  but  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  unite. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that 
even  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  attracted  by  it ;  and 
after  having  experienced  it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no 
means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid  obser- 
vances of  aristocratic  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  re- 
tain the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw 
off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws ;  but  these  elements 
are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal 
affection  are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate 
spontaneously  from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of 
some  peculiar  condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  al- 
tered nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling. 
Thus,  a  law  may  bind  two  members  of  the  community 
very  closely  to  one  another ;  hut  that  law  being  abolished, 
they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more  strict  than  the  tie 
which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem: at  the  present  day,  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other ;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  foi>- 
merly  connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  tie  r 
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Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelings  which 
are  natural  to  mankind.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to 
tutor  these  feeUngs  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seldom 
feils  to  weaken  them ;  hy  attempting  to  add  to  their  inten- 
sity, it  rohs  them  of  some  of  their  elements,  for  they  are 
never  stronger  than  when  left  to  themselves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  ohscures  almost  all  the  old 
conventional  rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from 
readily  assenting  to  new  ones,  entirely  effaces  most  of  the 
feelings  to  which  these  conventional  rules  have  given  rise ; 
but  it  only  modifies  some  others,  and  frequently  imparts  to 
them  a  degree  of  energy  and  sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  into  a  single 
proposition  the  whole  purport  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sev- 
eral otliers  that  preceded  it.  Democracy  loosens  social  ties, 
but  tightens  natural  ones  ;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely 
together,  whilst  it  throws  citizens  more  apart. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EDUCATION  OF  TOUKG  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

NO  free  commimities  ever  existed  without  morals ;  and, 
as  I  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  wort,  morals 
are,  the  work  of  woman.  Consequently,  whatever  affects 
the  condition  of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has 
great  poKticaJ  importance  in  my  eyes. 

Amongst  almost  all  Protestant  nations,  young  women 
are  fer  more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they 
are  in  Catholic  countries.  This  independence  is  still 
greater  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  which  have 
retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-government ;  freedom 
is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle  by  political  habits 
and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society  ;  and  no- 
where are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  com- 
pletely to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins : 
she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thints  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  constantly 
open  to  her  view  :  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  her, 
it  is  every  day  disclosed  more  completely,  and  she  is  taught 
to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her ;  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusion,  and 
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braves  them  without  fear ;  for  she  is  fall  of  reliance  on  her 
own  strength,  and  her  confidence  seems  to  he  shared  by 
all  around  her, 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal 
softness  in  the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and 
ingenuous  grace,  which  usually  attend  the  European  wo- 
man in  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  youth.  It  is  rare 
that  an  American  woman,  at  any  age,  displays  childish 
timidity  or  ignorance.  Like  the  young  women  of  Europe, 
she  seeks  to  please,  hut  she  knows  precisely  the  cost  of 
pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  tliat  it  exists ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for 
purity  of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened, 
at  the  singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which 
young  women  in  America  contrive  to  manage  tlieir  thoughts 
and  their  language,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  free  con- 
versation ;  a  philosopher  would  have  stumbled  at  every  step 
along  the  narrow  path  which  they  trod  without  accident 
and  without  effort.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  perceive  that,  even 
amidst  the  independence  of  early  youth,  an  American 
woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  in  all 
permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any 
of  them ;  and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  self- 
guidance  to  di-op,  tliough  it  often  seems  to  hold  them 
loosely. 

In  France,  where  traditions  of  every  age  are  still  so 
strangely  mingled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
women  commonly  receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost 
conventual  education,  as  tbey  did  in  aristocratic  times ;  and 
then  they  are  suddenly  abandoned,  without  a  guide  and 
without  assistance,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregulaj-itiea 
inseparable  fi-om  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent.  They  have  found 
out  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  independence  of  individuala 
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cannot  fail  to  be  very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  01- 
restrained,  customs  fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled 
and  powerless,  paternal  authority  weak,  and  maritai  author- 
ity contested.  Under  these  circumstances,  believing  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman  the  most 
vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that  the 
sui-er  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue 
from  being  exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  know  how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  than  on 
safeguai'ds  which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.  In- 
stead then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they  con- 
stantly seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
keep  a  young  woman  in  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance, 
they  hasten  to  give  her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects. Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the  world  from 
her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once,  and  train 
herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over^scrupulous  of  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people, 
they  do  not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of 
woman ;  they  seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect 
they  have  followed  the  same  metliod  as  in  several  others : 
they  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  inde- 
pendence to  control  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without 
danger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agree- 
able companions  to  man.     Society  may  be  more  tranquil 
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and  better  regulated,  but  domestic  life  has  often  fewer 
charms.  These,  however,  are  secondary  evils,  which  may 
be  braved  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests.  At  the  stage 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  choiee  is  no  longer  left 
to  us ;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensable  to  protect 
women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institn- 
tions  and  manners  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE    YOUNG    WOMAN   IN   THE    CHARACTER    OF   A    ^FE. 


IN  America,  the  independence  of  woman  is  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  an  mimarried 
woman  is  less  constrained  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is 
subjected  to  stricter  obligations.  The  former  makes  her 
father's  house  an  abode  of  freedom  and  of  pleasure ;  the 
latter  lives  in  tlie  home  of  her  husband  as  if  it  were  a  clois- 
ter. Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life  are  perliaps 
not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Rehgious  communities  and  trading  nations  entertain  pe- 
culiarly serious  notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider 
the  regularity  of  woman's  life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most 
certain  sign  of  the  purity  of  her  morals ;  the  latter  regard 
it  as  the  highest  security  for  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
household.  The  Americans  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  puri- 
tanical people  and  a  commercial  nation  ;  their  religious 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently  lead 
them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties, 
which  is  seldom  demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  inexorable  opinion  of  the  public 
carefully  circumscribes  woman  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  her  to  step 
beyond  it. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world,  a  young  American 
woman  finds  these  notions  firmly  established  ;  she  sees  the 
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rules  wliicli  are  derived  from  them ;  she  is  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  she  cannot  depart  for  an  instant  from  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  her  contemporaries,  without  putting  in 
jeopardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  honor,  nay,  even  her 
social  existence ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  required  for 
such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  firmness  of  her  undei-- 
staiiding,  and  in  the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has 
given  her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned,  by  the  use 
of  her  independence,  to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  murmur  when  tlie  time  comes  for  making 
the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  fells  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony as  into  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance. She  has  been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected 
of  her,  and  voluntarily  and  freely  enters  upon  this  engage- 
ment. She  supports  her  new  condition  with  courage,  be- 
cause she  chose  it.  As,  in  America,  paternal  discipline  is 
very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie  very  strict,  a  young 
woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without  considerable 
circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  marriages 
are  rare,  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their  un- 
derstandings are  exercised  and  ripened ;  whereas,  in  other 
countries,  most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and 
ripen  their  understandings  after  marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change 
wliich  takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  constraint  of  pubhc  opinion ;  it  is  frequently 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own 
will.  When  the  time  for  choosing  a  husband  is  arrived, 
that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which  has  been  edu- 
cated and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the  world 
teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject 
of  annoyance,  not  of  pleasure  ;  it  tells  her  that  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  the  girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife, 
and  that  the  sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in 
the  home  of  her  husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  before- 
hand the  only  road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  happiness, 
she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  with- 
out seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of 
America  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  with- 
out repining  to  the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  13 
no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  Sta.tes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and  sink  again 
through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to  pov- 
erty. American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with 
calm  and  unquenchable  energy:  it  would  seem  that  their 
desires  contract  as  easily  as  they  expand  with  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every 
year  to  people  the  Western  wilds  belong,  as  I  observed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
race  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  of  these  men,  who 
rush  so  boldly  onwards  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country.  They  take  their  wives  along  with  them,  and 
make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  privations  which 
always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with 
young  women  who,  after  having  been  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  comforts  of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had 
passed,  almost  without  any  intermediate  stage,  from  the 
wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to  a  comfortless  hovel  in  a 
forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life  had  not  broken 
the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were  impfdred 
and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm  ;  they  appeared  to  be 
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at  once  sad  and  resolute.*  I  do  not  doubt  that  these 
young  American  women  had  amassed,  in  the  education 
of  their  early  years,  that  inward  sti'ength  which  tliey  dis- 
played under  these  circumstances.  The  early  culture  of 
the  girl  may  still,  therefore,  he  traced,  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  aspect  of  marriage ;  her  part  is  changed,  her 
habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

*  See  Appendix  S. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


HOW   EQUALITY    OF    CONDITION    CONTRIBUTES   TO   6IAINTAIN 
GOOD  MORALS  IN  AlffiRICA. 

SOME  philosophers  and  historians  have  said  or  hinted 
that  the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or 
diminished  simply  by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the 
equator.  Tliis  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  an  easy  one  ; 
and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  facts. 
The  same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of 
their  morals  depended,  therefore,  on  some  variable  cause, 
and  not  alone  on  the  natural  qualities  of  their  country, 
which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cli- 
mates, the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or 
restrained  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  by  political 
institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  Ameiica 
differ  on  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  fer  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  this  point,  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to 
their  progenitors,  the  English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
two  nations  will  establish  the  fact. 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public 
malice  is  constantly  attacking  the  frailties  of  women.    Phi- 
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losophers  and  statesmen  are  heard  to  deplore  that  morals 
are  not  sufficiently  strict,  and  the  literary  productions  of 
the  country  constantly  lead  one  to  suppose  so.  In  Amer- 
ica, all  books,  novels  not  excepted,  suppose  women  to  be 
chaste,  and  no  one  thinks  of  relating  affairs  of  gallantry. 

No  doubt,  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  is 
due  in  part  to  qualities  of  country,  race,  and  religion  ;  but 
all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suffice 
to  account  for  it :  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 
reason.  This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  the  institutions  derived  from  it.  Equality  of 
condition  does  not  of  itself  produce  regularity  of  morals, 
but  it  unquestionably  facilitates  and  increases  it.* 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  birth  and  fortune  frequent- 
ly make  two  such  different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that 
they  can  never  be  united  to  each  other.  Their  passions 
draw  them  together,  but  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent  them  from  contracting  a 
permanent  and  ostensible  tie.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine  connections. 
Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  laws  of  mau. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions has  swept  away  all  the  imaginary  or  the  real  barriers 
which  separated  man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes 
that  she  cannot  become  the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her; 
and  this  renders  all  breaches  of  morality  before  marriage 
very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the  credulity  of  the  pas-, 
sions,  a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade  herself  that 

*  It  is  not  the  equality  of  coniJition  which  makea  men  immoral  and  iire- 
ligious ;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  also  immoral  and  irreligiooa,  the 
effects  of  immorality  and  irrehgion  more  easily  manifest  themBClves,  because 
men  have  but  little  influence  oyer  each  other,  and  no  class  exists  which  can 
undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  Equality  of  condition  never  creates 
profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows  tjiat  profligacy  to  sliuiv  itself. 
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she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to  marry 
her  and  does  not. 

The  same  pause  operates,  though  more  mdu-ectly,  on 
married  life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit 
passion,  either  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived 
it  or  to  the  world  which  looks  on,  than  marriages  made 
by  compulsion  or  chance.* 

In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exorcise 
her  choice,  and  where  education  has  prepared  her  to  choose 
rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults.  The 
rigor  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cause. 
They  consider  maniages  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  oner- 
ous, but  every  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly 
bound  to  fiilfil,  because  they  knew  all  those  conditions  be- 
forehand, and  were  perfectly  fi-ee  not  to  have  contracted 
them. 

The  veiy  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidel- 
ity more  obligatory,  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries,  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather 
to  unite  property  than  persons ;  hence  the  husband  is  some- 
times at  school  and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  be- 
trothed. It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie 
which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair  united  allows  their 

•  The  literature  of  Europe  Eufiicientlj  corroborates  this  remark.  When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  fiction  any  of  those  great  ea- 
taslrophes  in  matrimony  which  so  freqnently  oceur  ftmongut  ns,  he  lakes  care 

o  b  pe  k  he  compaesiou  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him  ill-assorted 
o  con  [  ut  ry  marrii^eB.  Althotigh  habitual  tolerance  haa  long  since 
rela  d  ar  raorils,  an  author  conid  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  ns  in  the 
m  f  rtuQ  of  his  characterB,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  fenlts.  This 
artifice  seld  m  fails:  the  daily  scenes  we  -witness  prepare  us  beforehand 

o  be  ndulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these  palliations 
probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  as 
iliey  despair  of  rendering  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to  depict  it. 
Tills  ia  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  sraall  nuniber  of 
novels  published  in  the  United  States. 
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hearts  to  rove  ;  this  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always  chooses  a 
wife  for  himself^  without  any  exernal  coercion,  or  even 
guidance,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions 
which  hrings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same 
confonnity  keeps  and  fixes  them  in  close  hahits  of  inti- 
macy, 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  strange  opinion  on  the 
suhject  of  marriage  ;  as  they  had  remarked  that  the  small 
number  of  love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  ^- 
most  always  turned  out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the 
subject.  Accident  appeared  to  them  a  better  guide  than 
choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  examples 
which  they  witnessed  in  fiict  proved  nothing  at  all.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at 
hberty  to  choose  her  husband,  they  take  care  to  give  her 
mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will  sufficient  strength, 
to  make  so  important  a  choice  ;  whereas  the  yoimg  women 
who,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  themselves  of  their  own 
accord  into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither 
time  to  know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of,  are  totally  without 
those  securities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad 
use  of  their  freedom  of  action  the  first  time  they  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  Ml  into  such  cruel  mis- 
takes when,  not  having  received  a  democratic  education, 
they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  customs. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent 
upon  marriage  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  an  aristocratic 
state  of  society,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enor- 
mous. Having  broken  or  relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obe- 
dience, they  have  then  to  emancipate  themselves  by  a  final 
effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tyranny  of  opinion ; 
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and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them 
from  all,  and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks 
their  courage  and  sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  un- 
happy and  afterwards  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fi'eedom  of  their  choice,  but  rather  to  their 
living  in  a  community  in  which  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  admitted. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  eifort 
which  makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error, 
commonly  impels  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  that, 
to  dare  to  declare  war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the 
opinion  of  one's  age  and  country,  a  violent  and  adventnt> 
ous  spirit  is  required,  and  that  men  of  this  character  seldom 
arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be  the  path  they 
follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolu- 
tions, it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revo- 
lutionary characters.  There  is,  then,  no  just  ground  for 
surprise  if  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of  aristocracVj  chocses  to 
consult  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that  infractions  of  morality 
and  domestic  wretchedneis  invade  his  household;  but  when 
this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  things,  —  when  it  ii  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
tliority,  and  backed  by  public  opinion,  —  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  internal  peace  of  fiimilies  will  be  in- 
crL-ased  by  it,  and  conjugal  fidelity  more  ri^dly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or 
professional  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  income 
obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person,  and  very  closely,  over  the  details  of  do- 
mestic economy,     AH  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occu- 
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pafions  are  so  many  natural  barriers,  which,  by  keeping  the 
two  sexes  asunder,  render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less 
fre<juent  and  less  ardent,  the  resistance  of  the  other  more 
easy. 

The  equality  of  conditions  cannot,  it  is  true,  ever  suc- 
ceed in  mating  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dan- 
gerous character  to  their  breaches  of  morahty.  As  no  one 
has  then  either  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a 
virtue  armed  in  self-defence,  tliere  wiD  be  at  the  same  time 
a  great  number  of  courtesans  and  a  great  number  of  virtu- 
ous women.  This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable  cases 
of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert :  it  does  not  destroy 
finuOy  ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society 
is  endangere<3,  not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by 
laxity  of  morals  amongst  all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator, 
prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equal- 
ity makes  men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  by  denying  them  time  to  indulge  it,  but  it 
diverts  them  from  it  by  another  more  secret  but  more 
certain  ixiad.  All  men  who  live  in  democratic  times  more 
or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  mann^turing 
and  trading  classes ;  their  minds  take  a  serious,  deliberate, 
and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  which 
appears  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  tlieir  de- 
su-es.  Thus,  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the 
imagination,  but  lowers  its  flight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  ^ve 
way  to  those  idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly 
precede  and  produce  the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It 
is  true  they  attach  great  importance  to  procuring  for  them- 
selves that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and  quiet  aifection,  which 
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constitutes  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life ;  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  run  after  those  violent  and  capricious  sources  of 
excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  applicable  in  its  fiili  extent 
only  to  America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to 
Europe.  In  tlie  course  of  the  last  half-century,  whilst 
laws  and  customs  have  impelled  several  European  nations 
with  unexampled  force  towards  democracy,  we  have  not 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations  of  man  and  wo- 
man have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In  some 
places,  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict,  the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  more  lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I 
am  as  little  disposed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to 
malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  onght  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  propitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society 
may  exercise  upon  orderly  habits  is  one  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  time.  If  equal- 
ity of  condition  is  fevorable  to  purity  of  morals,  the  social 
commotion  by  which  conditions  are  rendered  equal  is  ad- 
verse to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  France 
has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  it  has  rarely  had 
freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amidst  this  universal  con- 
fiision  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions,  —  amidst 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  right  and  might,  —  public  virtue  has  be^ 
come  doubtful,  and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all 
revolutions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object  or  their 
agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar  consequences ;  even 
those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  tighter  the  bonds  of 
morality,  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations  of 
morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  a  permanent  character;  and  this  is 
already  betokened  by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 
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Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  cornipt  than  an  aristocracy 
which  retains  its  wealtli  when  it  has  Icfst  its  power,  and 
which  still  enjoys  a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced 
to  mere  vulgar  pastimes.  The  energetic  passions  and  great 
conceptions  which  animated  it  heretofore  leave  it  then ; 
and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of  petty  consuming 
vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a  carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last 
century  was  extremely  dissolute ;  yet  established  habits 
and  ancient  belief  still  preserved  some  respect  for  morality 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  remnants  of  that  same  aris- 
tocracy exhibit  a  certain  severity  of  morals ;  whilst  laxity 
of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks.  Thus  the  same  families  which  were  most 
profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-ardays  the  most  exem- 
plary, and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the 
morality  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  dividing  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  by  forcing 
them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  affairs  and  to  their 
fiimilies,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  by  giving  a  more  rational  and 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious 
belief,  a  love  of  order,  of  tranquU  pleasuras,  of  domestic 
endearments,  and  of  comfort ;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which  had  naturally  these  same  tastes,  was  carried 
away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which  was  required  to 
overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the  country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolu- 
tionary passions,  nor  shared  the  anarchical  excitement 
which  produced  it ;  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
ai-istocracy  feels  the  salutary  influence  of  the  revolution  on 
rs,  before  tliose  who  achieved  it.     It  may  there- 
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fore  te  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical,  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morahty  which  may 
reasonably  he  anticipated  from  democracy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of 
this  democratic  revolution,  after  having  got  rid  of  the 
tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observations  which  are  now  only 
applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become  true  of  the 
whole  community. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies 
the  different  ineqnaJities  which  originate  in  society ;  but 
is  this  all  ?  or  does  it  not  ultimately  affect  that  great  in- 
equality of  man  and  woman  which  lias  seemed,  up  to  the 
present  day,  to  he  eternally  hased  in  human  nature?  I  be- 
lieve that  tlie  social  changes  which  bring  nearer  to  the  same 
level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  servant,  and,  in 
general,  superiors  and  inferiors,  will  raise  woman,  and 
make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself 
clearly  understood ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
coarse  and  lawless  fencies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer 
range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  sexes,  would  make  man 
and  woman  into  beings  not  only  equal,  but  alike.  They 
would  give  to  both  the  same  functions,  impose  on  both 
the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both  the  same  rights  ;  they 
would  mix  them  in  all  things,  —  their  occupations,  their 
pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that, 
by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded  ;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of 
the  works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak 
men  and  disorderly  women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species 
of  democratic  equahty  which  may  be  established  between 
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the  sexes.  They  admit  that,  as  nature  has  appointed  such 
wide  differences  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  her  manifest  design  was  to  give 
a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  faculties  ;  and  they 
hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making  beings 
so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  caus- 
ing each  of  them  to  Mfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  hest 
possible  manner.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes 
the  great  principle  of  political  economy  which  governs  the 
manufectures  of  our  age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties 
of  man  from  those  of  woman,  in  order  that  the  great  work 
of  society  may  be  the  better  carried  on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in 
America  to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other, 
but  in  two  pathways  which  are  always  different.  American 
women  never  mans^e  the  outward  concerns  of  the  fiimily, 
or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a  part  in  political  life ;  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  compelled  to  perform  the 
rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of  those  laborious 
exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical  strength. 
No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  an  American  woman  cannot  escape 
from  the  quiet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  she  is  never 
forced,  on  the  other,  to  go  beyond  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
women  of  America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength 
of  understanding  and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve 
great  delicacy  of  personal  appearance,  and  always  retain 
the  manners  of  women,  although  they  sometimes  show  that 
they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  liave  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  conse- 
quence of  democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital 
power,  or  tlie  confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  fami- 
lies. They  hold  that  every  association  must  have  a  head 
in  order  to  accomphsh  ita  object,  and  that  the  natural  head 
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of  the  conjugal  association  is  man.  They  do  not  therefore 
deny  him  the  right  of  directing  his  partner ;  and  they  main- 
tain that,  in  the  smaller  association  of  husband  and  wife, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are 
necessary,  and  not  to  subvert  all  power. 
.  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by 
the  other :  I  never  observed  that  the  women  of  America 
consider  conjugal  authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of 
their  rights,  nor  that  they  thought  themselves  degraded  by 
submitting  to  it.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  tlie  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to  bend  themselves 
to  the  yoke,^ — -not  to  shake  it  off.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex;  the 
others  are  silent ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  the 
practice  for  a  guilty  wife  to  clamor  for  the  rights  of  women, 
whOst  she  is  trampling  on  her  own  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  in  Europe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt  lurks  even  in  the  flattery  which  men  lav- 
ish upon  women :  although  a  European  frequently  affects 
to  be  the  slave  of  woman,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  never 
sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In  the  United  States,  men 
seldom  compliment  women,  but  they  daily  show  how  much 
they  esteem  them.  They  constantly  dbplay  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  pi'ofound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is 
just  as  fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth, 
and  her  heart  as  firm  to  embrace  it ;  and  they  have  never 
aowglvt  ti>  ylacft  ket  virtae,  smy  more  than  bis,  uudsr  the 
shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easOy  sub- 
mits to  the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless 
deprived  of  some  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  the  human 
species,  and  considered  as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings  ; 
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and  (what  may  v,eW  provoke  as>tonisliment)  women  ulti- 
mately look  upon  tliembelves  in  the  same  light,  and  almost 
considtT  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled  to  show 
themselves  fiitlle,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  in  our  morals  we  have  re- 
served strange  immunities  to  man ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it 
1^  ere,  one  virtue  for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance 
of  his  partner;  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
])ublic,  the  very  same  act  may  be  punished  alternatel}-  as  a 
crime,  or  only  as  a  i^ult.  The  Americans  know  not  this 
inii{uitous  division  of  duties  and  rights ;  amongst  them,  the 
sf-ducer  is  as  much  dishonored  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women 
those  eager  attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in 
Europe  ;  but  their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that 
they  suppose  them  to  be  virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex, 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most  guarded  lan- 
guage is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  expres- 
sion. In  America,  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone 
and  without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated 
almost  all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a 
capital  offence,  and  no  crime  is  vbited  with  more  inexorable 
severity  by  public  opinion.  This  may  be  accounted  for ; 
as  the  Americans  can  conceive  nothing  more  precious  than 
a  woman's  honor,  and  nothing  which  ought  so  much  to  be 
respected  as  her  independence,  they  hold  tliat  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  deprives  her  of  them 
against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence  is 
visited  with  fer  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a 
consequence  of  contempt  of  decency,  or  contempt  of  wo- 
men?    I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  contempt  of  both. 
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Thus,  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman 
have  either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same 
offices,  but  they  show  an  equal  regard  for  both  their  re- 
spective parts  ;  and  though  their  lot  is  different,  they  con- 
sider both  of  them  as  beings  of  equal  value.  They  do  not 
give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form  or  the  same 
direction  as  to  that  of  man  ;  but  they  never  doubt  her 
courage :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought 
not  always  to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in 
the  same  manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding 
of  the  one  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  in- 
tellect to  be  as  clear.  Thus,  then,  whilst  they  have  allowed 
the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to  snbsist,  they  have  done 
all  thoy  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  intellectually  to  the 
level  of  man ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  excellently  understood  the  true  principle  of  demo- 
cratic improvement. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although 
the  women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I  have  no- 
where seen  woman  occupying  a  loftier  position ;  and  if  I 
were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be 
attributed,  I   should   reply.   To   the  superiority  of   their 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


HOW   THE   PBINCIPLE   OF  EQUALITY  NATTIEALLY  DIVIDES   THE 
AMERICANS  INTO  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALL  PRIVATE  CIRCLES. 

IT  might  be  supposed  ttat  the  final  and  necessary  effect 
of  democratic  institutions  would  be  to  confound  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  aJike ;  but 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form 
to  the  equaUtj  which  originates  in  democracy.  No  state 
of  society  or  laws  can  render  men  so  much  alike,  but  that 
education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  interpose  some  difFer- 
ences  between  them ;  asid,  though  different  men  may  some- 
times find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will 
therefore  always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  law,  what- 
ever they  may  he ;  and,  escaping  in  some  respect  from  the 
circle  in  which  the  legislator  sought  to  confine  them,  they 
will  set  up,  close  by  the  great  political  community,  small 
private  societies,  united  together  by  similitude  of  conditions, 
habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre- 
eminence over  each  other ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual 
obedience  or  respect ;  they  all  meet  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  government  of  the  state,  and,  in  general, 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern  their  common  welfare ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse  them- 
selves promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political 
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assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  carefully  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them 
willingly  actnowledgcs  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals, 
but  will  only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  as  his 
friends  or  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nat- 
ural. In  proportion  as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  anticipated  that  t!ie  sphere  of  private 
intercourse  will  be  contracted ;  ike  from  supposing  that  the 
members  of  modem  society  will  ultimately  live  in  common, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  coteries. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
like  vast  enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  These  classes  have 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  within  them  men 
necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  they  would 
not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity  of  a  similar  con- 
dition brings  them  near  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish 
frequent  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their 
intercourse  ori^nates  in  the  accidental  similarity  of  opin- 
ions and  tastes ;  hence  private  society  is  infinitely  varied. 
In  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the  community 
never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and  naturally  stand  so 
near  that  they  may  all  at  any  time  be  confounded  in  one 
general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinctions 
spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  against  his 
wiU  in  the  crowd. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institu- 
tions can  be  changed,  but  man  cannot :  whatever  may  be 
the  general  endeavor  of  a  community  to  render  its  mem- 
bers equal  and  alike,  the  personal  pride  of  individuals  will 
alwajra  seek  to  rise  above  the  line,  and  to  form  somewhere 
an  inequality  to  their  own  a 
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In  aristocracies,  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
lofty  stationary  barriers :  in  democracies,  they  are  divided 
by  many  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  progi-ess  of  equality,  in  democratic  nations 
a  great  number  of  small  private  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  pale  of  political  society ;  but 
none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  manners 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SOME   REFLECTIONS   ON  AMERICAN  MAKNEBS. 

NOTHING  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  tlian  the 
outward  form  of  human  actions,  yet  there  Is  nothing 
upon  which  men  set  more  store :  they  grow  used  to  every- 
thing except  to  hving  in  a  society  which  has  not  their  own 
manners.  The  influence  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore  deserving  of  serious 
examination. 

Manners  are  generally  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of 
character,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an  ai> 
bitrary  convention  between  certain  men ;  thus  they  are  at 
once  natural  and  acquired. 

When  some  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost 
persons  in  society,  without  contest  and  without  effort,  — 
when  they  are  constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving 
the  more  minute  details  to  others,  —  and  when  they  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  amass  and  do 
not  fear  to  lose,  —  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind 
of  haughty  disdain  of  the  petty  interests  and  practical  cares 
of  life,  and  that  their  thoughts  assume  a  natural  greatness, 
which  their  language  and  their  manners  denote.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  manners  are  generally  devoid  of  dignity, 
because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has 
few  opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of 
domestic  interests. 

True  dignity  in  mannei-s  consists  in  always  taking  one's 
proper  station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  and  this  is  as 
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much  within  the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In 
democracies,  all  stations  appear  douhtfiil ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  manners  of  democracies,  though  often  fiill  of  arrogance, 
are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
never  either  well-trained  or  accomplished. 

The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for 
a  certain  numher  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a 
code  of  good  hreeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of 
such  times,  because  they  are  moulded  upon  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather  than  upon  an  ideal 
model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This,  however,  is 
much  more  perceptible  when  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
overthrown,  than  afler  it  has  long  been  destroyed.  New 
political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in 
common,  men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amaz- 
ingly dissimilar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of 
society  peculiarly  visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict 
code  of  good  breeding  is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  con- 
tained, or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  already  forgotten. 
Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of  manners,  and  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it ;  but  every 
one  endeavors  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages ;  so 
that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity 
which  they  oflen  display  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  nor 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume 
in  democracies  ;  they  are  at  once  constrained  and  without 
constraint. 

TIu3,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete, 
as  all  men  entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly 
the  same  things,  they  do  not  require  to  agree,  or  to  copy 
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from  one  another,  in  order  to  speak  or  act  in  the  same 
manner ;  their  manners  are  constantly  characterized  by  a 
number  of  lesser  diversities,  but  not  by  any  great  differ- 
ences. They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they  do 
not  copy  from  tlie  same  pattern  ;  they  are  never  very  un- 
like, because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first 
sight,  a  traveller  would  say  that  the  manners  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  exactly  similar ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination 
that  the  peculiarities  in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected. 

The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
drawn  these  ludicrous  delineations  belonged  themselves  to 
the  middle  classes  in  England,  to  whom  the  same  delinea- 
tions are  exceedingly  applicable  ;  so  that  these  pitiless  cen- 
sors furnish,  for  the  most  part,  an  example  of  tlie  very 
thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States :  they  do  not  per^ 
ceive  that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  out- 
ward forms  of  behavior ;  many  men  would  willingly  endure 
its  vices,  who  cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, admit  that  there  is  nothing  commendable  in  the  man- 
ners of  a  democratic  people. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  five  within  reach 
of  the  first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it, 
which  gives  rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a 
democratic  people  do  not  possess  any  models  of  high  breed- 
ing, at  least  they  escape  the  daily  necessity  of  seeing 
wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democracies,  manners  are 
never  so  refined  as  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  but,  on 
the  other  band,  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice 
expressions  of  the  nobility,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  man- 
ners of  such  a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither 
brutal  nor  mean. 
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I  liave  already  observed  that,  in  democracies,  no  such 
thing  as  a  regular  code  of  good  breeding  can  be  laid  down ; 
this  haa  some  inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In 
aristocracies,  the  rules  of  propriety  impose  the  same  de- 
meanor on  every  one ;  they  make  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their  private  inclina- 
tions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural  man. 
Amongst  a  democratic  people,  manners  are  neither  so  tu- 
tored nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sin- 
cere. They  form,  as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven 
veU,  through  which  the  real  feehngs  and  private  opinions 
of  each  individual  are  easily  discernible.  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  human  actions,  therefore,  often  stand  there 
in  closer  relation ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human  life 
be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to 
give  men  any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  having  manners  at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy  may  sometimes  reappear  in  a  democracy, 
but  not  its  manners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  forever,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  revolution  is  completed.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  more  lasting  than  the  manners  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved  by  that  class  for 
some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its  power,  —  nor 
so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
be,  A  cliange  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle, 
and  a  few  generations  suffice  to  consummate  it.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down  by  his- 
tory after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed;  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  ei^ced  from  men's  mem- 
ories almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer 
conceive  what  these  manners  were,  when  they  have  ceased 
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to  witness  them ;  they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was 
unseen,  unfelt ;  for  in  order  to  fed  that  refined  enjoyment 
which  is  derived  from  choice  and  distinguished  manners, 
habit  and  education  must  have  prepared  the  heart,  and  the 
taste  for  them  is  lost  aJmost  as  easily  as  the  practice  of 
tliem.  Thus,  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
anstocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de- 
sire them  ;  and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is 
to  tlieir  minds  as  if  such  things  had  never  boon.  Too 
much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  loss,  but 
it  may  well  be  regretted, 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfroqncntly  happened  that 
the  same  men  have  had  very  high-hred  manners  and  very 
low-horn  feelings :  the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently 
shown  what  imposing  externals  may  conceal  the  meanest 
hearts.  But  though  the  manners  of  aristocracy  do  not 
constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellish  virtue  itself 
It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  powerfiil 
class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  con- 
stantly to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  by  dcHcacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urban- 
ity of  manners.  Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing  illusory 
charm  over  human  nature;  and  though  the  picture  was 
often  a  felse  one,  it  could  not  be  viewed  without  a  noble 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


MEN  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the 
simple,  turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the 
people  in  aristocratic  communities  indulge :  such  diversions 
are  thought  by  them  to  be  puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have 
they  a  greater  inclination  for  the  intellectual  and  refined 
amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  They  want  some- 
thing productive  and  substantial  in  tbeir  pleasures ;  they 
want  to  mix  actual  finiition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  people  readily  give  them- 
selves up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety, 
which  shake  off  at  once  the  recollection  of  their  priva- 
tions :  the  inhabitants  of  democracies  are  not  fond  of  being 
thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves  without  regret.  Instead  of  these  frivolous  de- 
lights, they  prefer  those  more  serious  and  silent  amuse- 
ments which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive 
business  wholly  out  of  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance 
merrily  at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his 
class  continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
shuts  himself  up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two 
pleasures ;  he  can  go  on  thinking  of  bis  business,  and  can 
get  drunk  decently  by  his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  hut  I  have  since  seen  the 
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Americans  and  have  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  temperament  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
think  that  their  pohtical  institutions  are  a  still  more  influ- 
ential cause. 

I  beheve  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly 
from  their  pride.  In  democratic  countries,  even  poor  men 
entertain  a  lofty  notion  of  tlielr  personal  importance ;  they 
look  upon  themselves  with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  others  are  looking  at  them  too.  With  this  dis- 
position, they  watch  their  language  and  their  actions  with 
care,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open  so  as  to  betray  their 
deficiencies  ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerftd 
cause,  which  instinctively  produces  amongst  the  Americans 
this  astonishing  gravity.  Under  a'  despotism,  communities 
give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of  vehement  joy ;  but  tliey 
are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because  they  are  afraid. 
Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerful  and 
even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal 
of  security,  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  important 
cares  of  life ;  but  all  free  nations  are  serious,  because  their 
minds  are  habitually  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
dangerous  or  difficult  purpose.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  amongst  those  free  nations  which  form  democratic 
communities.  Then  there  are,  in  all  classes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  serious  affairs  of 
the  government ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  engaged 
in  the  raattera  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Amongst  such  a 
people,  a  serious  demeanor  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
men,  and  becomes  a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  anti<j- 
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uitj,  in  wliich  the  citizens  met  upon  the  public  places  with 
garlands  of  roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dan- 
cing and  theatrical  amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
republics,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Plato  ;  or,  if  the  things 
we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
these  supposed  democracies  were  composed  of  very  diifeiv 
ent  elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  toils,  the  people  who  hve  in  democracies  think  them- 
Belves  to  be  pitied ;  the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case. 
No  men  are  fonder  of  their  own  condition.  Life  would 
have  no  relish  for  them,  if  they  were  delivered  from  the 
anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more  attach- 
ment to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleas- 
ures. 

I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  these  same  demo- 
cratic nations  which  are  so  serions,  sometimes  act  in  so  in- 
considerate a  manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  always 
preserve  a  staid  demeanor  and  a  fiigid  air,  nevertheless  fre- 
quently allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away,  fer  beyond  the 
hounds  of  reason,  by  a  sudden  passion  or  a  hasty  opinion, 
and  sometimes  gravely  commit  strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  sui-prise  us.  There  is  one 
Bort  of  ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  publicity. 
In  despotic  states,  men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they 
are  told  nothing  i  in  democratic  nations,  they  often  act  at 
random,  because  nothing  is  to  be  left  untold.  The  former 
do  not  know,  the  latter  forget ;  and  the  chief  features  of 
each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment  of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man 
may  sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and  especially  in 
democratic  states,  without  being  compromised ;  whereas, 
in  absolute  monarchies,  a  few  words  dropped  by  accident 
are  enough  to  unmask  him  forever,  and  ruin  him  without 
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liope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by  what  goes  be- 
fore. When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd, 
many  of  liis  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  obliter- 
ated from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them ;  but 
amidst  the  silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the 
slightest  whisper  strikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary ;  a  thousand 
chances  waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the 
sport  of  unforeseen  or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  they  are  often  obliged  to  do  things 
which  they  have  imperfectly  learned,  to  say  things  which 
they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
■work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprentice- 
ship. In  aristocracies,  every  man  has  one  sole  object,  which 
he  unceasingly  pursues ;  but  amongst  democratic  nations 
the  existence  of  man  is  more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will 
almost  always  embrace  several  objects  at  once,  and  these 
otgects  are  frequently  wholly  foreign  to  each  other :  as  it 
cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind  is  readily  satisfied 
with  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democracy  is  not  urged  by  his 
wants,  he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires ;  for  of  all  the  posses- 
sions which  he  sees  around  him,  none  are  wholly  beyond 
his  reach.  He  therefore  does  everything  in  a  hurry,  he  is 
always  satisfied  with  "  pretty  well,"  and  never  pauses  more 
than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he  has  been  doing.  His 
curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply  satisfied ;  for  he 
cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to  know  any- 
thing well :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus,  then,  a  democratic  people  are  grave,  because  tlieir 
social  and  political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  en- 
gage in  serious  occupations  ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately, 
becanse  they  give  but  httle  time  and  attention  to  each  of 
these  occupations.  The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  defect  of  the  democratic  character. 
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CHAPTER    XVr. 


WHY    THE    NATIONAL    V^^NITY    OF     THE    AMERICANS    IS    JIORE 
RESTLESS   AND    CAPTIOUS    THAN    THAT    OF   THE    ENGLISH. 

ALL  free  nations  are  vainglorions,  but  national  pride 
is  not  displayed  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Americans,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  appear  im- 
patient of  the  smallest  censure,  and  insatiable  of  praise. 
The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to  them,  the  most 
exalted  seldom  contents  them  ;  they  unceasingly  harass  yon 
to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties,  they  Ml 
to  praising  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited 
before  their  eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but 
restless  and  jealous ;  it  will  grant  nothing,  whilst  it  de- 
mands everything,  but  is  ready  to  beg  and  to  quarrel  at 
the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a 
fine  one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  equal  in  the 
world."  If  I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants 
enjoy,  he  answers,  "  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  na- 
tions are  worthy  to  enjoy  it."  If  I  remark  the  purity  of 
morals  which  distinguishes  the  United  States,  "  I  can  im- 
agine," says  he,  "  that  a  stranger,  who  has  witnessed  the 
corruption  that  prevails  in  other  nations,  should  be  aston- 
ished at  the  difference."  At  length,  I  leave  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  himself;  but  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  does  not  desist  till  he  has  got  me  to  repeat  all  I 
had  just  been  saying.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
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troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism ;  it  wearies  even 
those  wh.0  are  disposed  to  respect  it.* 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English.  An  Englishman 
calmly  enjoys  the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which,  in 
his  opinion,  his  country  possesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to 
other  nations,  neither  does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own. 
The  censure  of  foreigners  does  not  affect  him,  and  their 
praise  hardly  flatters  him ;  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainful  and  ignorant  reserve : 
his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  —  it  nourishes  itself.  It 
is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  theii 
manner  of  feeling  and  conversing. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  immense  privi- 
leges, upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely 
upon  the  lesser  advantages  which  accrue  to  them.  As 
these  privileges  came  to  them  by  inheritance,  they  regard 
them  in  some  sort  as  a  portion  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as 
a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  persons.  They  there- 
fore entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  own  superiority ;  they 
do  not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  per- 
ceives and  no  one  contests,  and  these  things  are  not  suffi- 
ciently new  to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand 
unmoved  in  their  sohtary  greatness,  well  assured  that  they 
are  seen  of  ail  the  world  without  any  effort  to  show  them- 
selves off,  and  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  drive  them  from 
that  position.  When  an  aristocracy  carries  on  the  pubhc 
affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this  reserved, 
indifferent,  and  haughty  form,  which  is  imitated  by  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  social  conditions  differ  but  little, 
the  slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every 
man  sees  around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  pre- 
cisely similar  or  analogous  advantages,  his  pride  1 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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craving  and  jealous,  he  dings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly 
defends  them.  In  democracies,  as  the  conditions  of  hfe 
are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  always  recently  ac- 
quired the  advantages  which  they  possess  ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them,  to 
show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy 
them.  As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be 
lost,  their  possessors  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make 
a  point  of  showing  that  they  still  retain  them.  Men  living 
in  democracies  love  their  country  just  as  they  love  them- 
selves, and  they  transfer  the  habits  of  their  private  vanity 
to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people 
originates  so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of 
their  social  condition,  that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  no- 
bihty  display  the  very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  poi-tions 
of  their  existence  in  which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or 
contested  An  aristocratic  class  always  differs  greatly  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by  the  extent  and  perpetu- 
ity of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  only 
differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it  consist 
m  smill,  tiansient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  Lost 
or  acquired  The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  col- 
lected m  a  capita]  or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest 
with  virulence  those  frivolous  privileges  which  depend  on 
the  ciprice  of  fashion  or  the  wDI  of  then*  master.  These 
persons  then  displayed  towards  each  other  precisely  the 
same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  democra- 
cies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and-  the  same  desire  to  parade 
ostentatiously  tlioso  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers. 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


HOW  THE  ASPECT   OF  SOCIliTY   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  IS  AT 
OSCE   EXCITED   ASD    MONOTONOUS. 

IT  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  to  feed  curiosity  than  tJie  aspect  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in 
ceaseless  variation ;  it  is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself 
were  mutable,  such  are  the  changes  worked  upon  her  by 
tlie  hand  of  man.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  spectacle  of  this 
excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and,  after  having 
watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time,  the  spectator  b 
tired  of  it, 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  every  man  is  pretty  nearly 
stationary  in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astonishingly 
unlike  each  other, —  their  passions,  their  notions,  their 
habits,  and  their  tastes  are  essentially  different:  nothing 
changes,  but  everything  differs.  In  democracies,  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  alike,  and  do  things  pretty  nearly 
alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent 
vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recun-ing,  the  name  of  the  actore 
only  is  changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect 
of  American  society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things 
are  always  changing ;  but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all 
these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  times  have  many  passions,  but 
most  of  their  passions  either  end  in  the  love  of  riches,  or 
proceed  from  it.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls 
aj-e  narrower,  but  that  the  importance  of  money  is  really 
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greater  at  such  times.  When  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  the 
co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  he  obtained  only  by  pay- 
ing for  it :  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the 
reverence  which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished, 
birth,  condition,  and  profession  no  longer  distinguish  men, 
or  scai-cely  distinguish  them :  hardly  anything  but  money 
remains  to  create  strongly  marked  differences  between 
tliem,  and  to  raise  some  of  them  above  the  common  le^el. 
The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is  increased  by  tlie 
disappearance  or  diminution  of  all  other  distinctions. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  money  reaches  only  to  a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires :  in  democ- 
racies, it  seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a 
principal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
tlie  Americans  do :  this  gives  to  aU  their  passions  a  &ort  of 
femily  likeness,  and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome.  This  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  passion  is  monotonous ;  the  peculiar  methods  by 
wliich  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are  no  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  peaceable  democracy  like  the  United 
States,  where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by 
public  office,  or  by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth 
msunly  drives  them  into  business  and  manufectures.  Al- 
though these  pursuits  often  bring  about  great  commotions 
and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper  without  strictly  regular 
habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform  acts.  The 
stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these  habits, 
and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the 
Americans  so  methodical ;  it  pertmrbs  their  minds,  but  it 
disciplines  their  fives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be 
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to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is 
disappearing  from,  the  human  race ;  the  same  ways  of  act- 
ing, thinking,  and  feeling  are  to  he  met  with  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  because  nations  work  more  upon 
each  other,  and  copy  each  other  more  faithfully;  hut  as 
tlie  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more  and  more  the 
peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  caste,  a  profession,  or  a 
^rnily,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer  to 
the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Thus  tliey  hecome  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitat- 
ed each  otlier.J  Like  travellers  scattered  ahout  some  large 
wood,  intersected  by  paths  converging  to  one  point,  if  all 
of  tliem  keep  tlieir  e>es  fixed  upon  that  point,  and  advance 
towards  it,  they  insenaiblj  draw  nearer  together,  —  though 
they  seek  not,  though  they  slo  not  and  know  not  ea,ch 
other ;  and  they  will  he  sui  prised  it  length  to  find  them- 
selves all  collected  on  the  same  spjt  All  the  nations 
which  take,  not  any  partiuulir  man  but  Man  himself,  as 
the  object  of  their  re^>euche&  and  theu:  imitations,  are  tend- 
ing in  the  end  to  a  smnlai  state  of  societj  hke  these  trav- 
ellers converging  to  the  ceiitt  il  plut  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF    HOXOK*   IN    THE    UKITED    STATES   AND   IN    DEmEiCRATIC 
COJIMUNITIES. 

IT  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct 
methods  in  tlie  judgment  which  they  pass  upon  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-men ;  at  one  time,  they  judge  them 
by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  dif- 
fiised  all  over  the  world ;  at  another,  they  appreciate  them 
by  a  few  very  special  rules  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that 
these  two  standards  differ ;  they  sometimes  conflict :  but 
they  are  never  either  entirely  identified  or  entirely  an- 
nulled by  one  another. 

Honor,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the 
will  more  than  the  belief  of  men ;  and  even  whilst  they 
yield  without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  feel  notwithstanding,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  in- 
stinct, the  existence  of  a  more  general,  more  ancient,  and 
more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes  disobey,  although 
they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions  have  been 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonorable ;  —  a 
refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  an  instance. 

•  The  word  Honor  is  not  alwaja  used,  in  the  same  eense  Either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  tlie  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  which 
a,  man  receives  froro  luB  tind ;  and  in  iJiis  sense,  a  man  is  eaiil  to  acquire 
hrnior.  2.  Honor  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  hy  tho  aid  of 
which  this  esteem,  glory,  or  rBTerence  is  obtained.  Thns  we  say  that  a  man 
lios  cdways  alridli/  oba/ed  the  hsns  of  honor ;  or  a  siaa  has  Moled  his  ftouor. 
In  this  chapter,  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
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I  think  these  peculiarities  may  be  otherwise  t 
than  by  the  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  Dations, 
as  has  hitherto  been  customary.  Mankind  are  subject  to 
-general  and  permanent  wants  that  have  created  moral  laws, 
to  the  neglect  of  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all  places  at- 
tached the  notion  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infringe  them 
was  to  do  iU,  —  to  do  well  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race,  lesser 
associations  have  been  formed,  which  are  called  nations  ; 
and  amidst  these  nations,  fiirther  subdivisions  have  assumed 
the  names  of  classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  species  of  the  human  race ; 
and  though  it  has  no  essential  difference  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands  apart,  and  has  cer- 
tain wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special  wants  must 
be  attributed  tlie  modifications  which  affect,  in  various  de- 
grees and  in  different  countries,  the  mode  of  considering 
human  actions,  and  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  them. 
It  is  the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that 
men  should  not  kill  each  other  ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be 
the  peculiar  and  temporary  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class 
to  justify,  or  even  to  honor,  homicide. 

Honor  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule  founded  upon  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people 
or  a  class  allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unpro- 
ductive to  the  mind  than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore 
hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  facts  and  examples  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honor  which  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  foest 
acquainted  with,  —  viz.  aristocratic  honor  sprin^ng  out  of 
feudal  society.  I  shall  explain  it  by  means  of  the  principle 
already  laid  down,  and  explain  the  principle  by  means  of 
this  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristoc- 
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racy  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was 
BO  deeply  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or 
what  founded  and  consolidated  its  power.  I  take  its  exist- 
ence as  an  establislied  &ct,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that,  in  the  feudal 
world,  actions  were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  were  sometimes  ap- 
preciated exclusively  with  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
the  actor  or  the  object  of  them,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus,  some  of  the  actions 
which  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  humble  life, 
dishonored  a  noble ;  others  changed  their  whole  character 
according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged,  or  did 
not  belong,  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility 
formed  a  distinct  body  amidst  the  people,  which  it  com- 
manded from  the  inaccessible  heights  where  it  was  en- 
sconced. To  maintain  tliis  peculiar  position,  which  con- 
stituted its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political  privileges, 
but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
special  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  no- 
bihty  rather  than  to  the  humble  classes,  —  that  certain 
actions  were  guiltless  when  they  affected  the  villain,  which 
were  criminal  when  they  touched  the  noble,  —  these  were 
often  arbitrary  matters  ;  but  that  honor  or  shame  should  be 
attached  to  a  man's  actions  according  to  his  condition,  was 
a  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity. This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
the  principle  remains,  tiiese  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to 
debauch  a  woman  of  color  scarcely  injures  the  reputation 
of  an  American,  —  to  marry  her  dishonors  hun. 
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In  some  cases,  feudal  honor  enjoined  revenge,  and  stig- 
matized the  forgiveness  of  insults ;  in  others,  it  imperiously 
commanded  men  to  conquer  their  own  passions,  and  re- 
quired forgetfulness  of  self.  It  did  not  make  humanity  or 
kindness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  generosity  ;  it  set  more 
Store  on  liberality  than  on  benevolence  ;  it  allowed  men  to 
enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not  by  lahor; 
it  preferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings ;  cupidity  was 
less  distastefiil  to  it  than  avarice  ;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated 
as  contemptible. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusively 
from  the  caprice  of  those  who  entertained  them.  A  class 
which  has  succeeded  in  placing  itself  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, must  especially  honor  those  virtues  which  are  conspic- 
uous for  their  dignity  and  splendor,  and  which  may  he 
easily  combined  with  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such 
men  would  not  hesitate  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  con- 
science in  order  to  give  these  virtues  precedence  over  all 
others.  It  may  even  be  conceived  that  some  of  the  more 
bold  and  brCIiant  vices  would  readily  be  set  above  the  quiet, 
unpretending  virtues.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  class 
in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages  placed  military  courage 
foremost  amongst  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them. 
This,  again,  was  a  peculiar  opinion,  which  arose  necessarily 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  ex- 
isted by  war  and  for  war ;  its  power  had  been  founded  by 
arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was  maintained :  it  therefore 
required  nothing  more  than  military  courage,  and  that 
quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others  ;  whatever 
denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the 
s  of  the  time.     Such  was  the  main  principle  ;  the 
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caprice  of  man  was  to  be  traced  only  in  minuter  details. 
That  a  man  should  regard  a  tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  un- 
bearable insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to  kill  in  single  com- 
bat the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an  arbitrary 
rule ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonored  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a 
blow  without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the 
fimdamental  principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  laws  of 
honor  were  capricious  ;  but  these  caprices  of  honor  were 
always  confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  pe- 
culiar rule  which  was  called  honor  by  our  forcfiithers  is  so 
far  from  being  an  arbitrary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
readily  engage  to  ascribe  its  most  incoherent  and  fentastical 
injunctions  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  and  invariable  wants 
inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honor  into  the 
domain  of  pohtics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difGcult  to 
explain  its  dictates.  The  state  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  such,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  never  governed  the  community 
directly.  That  power  did  not  exist  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  cei-tain  individual  whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he  was 
connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus,  in  feudal  society,  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  ;  to  destroy  that 
sentiment  was  to  fall  into  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political 
superior  was,  moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  had  constant  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  a  vassal 
as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
To  remain  faitbfiil  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  him 
if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes,  to  stand 
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by  liim  in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  might  he,  — 
such  were  the  first  injunctions  of  feudal  honor  in  relation 
to  the  political  institutions  of  those  times.  The  treachery 
of  a  vassal  was  branded  with  extraordinaiy  severity  by 
public  opinion,  and  a  name  of  peculiar  infamy  was  in- 
vented for  the  offence ;  it  was  called  felony. 

On  the  contrary,  few  traces  are  to  he  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  Hfe  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  —  I  mean  patriotism  ;  the  word  itself 
is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  language.*  Feudal  insti- 
tutions concealed  the  country  at  large  from  men's  sight, 
and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The  nation  was 
forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honor  to 
remain  fiuthful  to  one's  country,  Not  indeed  that  the  love 
of  their  country  did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fethers ;  but  it  constituted  a  dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which 
has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in  proportion  as  aristo- 
cratic classes  have  been  abolished,  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contrary  judgments 
■which  European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various 
events  of  their  histories,  according  to  the  generations  by 
which  such  judgments  were  formed.  The  circumstance 
which  most  dishonored  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  tiie 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was,  that  he  bore  arms  against 
his  Idng:  that  which  most  dishonors  him  in  our  eyes  is, 
that  he  made  war  against  his  country.  We  brand  him  as 
deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  hut  for  different  reasons, 

I  have  chosen  the  honor  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more 
distinctly  marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  period ;  but  I  might  have  taken  an  example  else- 

*  Eyen  the  word  patrie  was  not  used  by  the  French  writers  until  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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where,  and  I  should  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  by 
a  different  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
mans than  with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  notions  of  glory  and  disgrace  obtained  amongst 
them,  which  were  not  derived  solely  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong.  Many  human  actions  were 
judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected  a  Roman  citi- 
zen or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  certain  vices  were 
blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others,  "  In  that  age,"  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cori- 
olanus,  "martial  proweas  was  more  honored  and  prized  in 
Rome  than  all  the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called 
virtus,  the  name  of  virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of 
the  kind  to  this  particular  species ;  so  that  virtu&  in  Latin 
was  as  much  as  to  say  valor."  Can  any  one  feil  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular  community  which 
was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ob- 
servation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men 
collect  together  as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of 
honor  instantly  grows  up  amongst  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves  as  to  what  is 
blamahle  or  commendable ;  and  these  peculiar  rules  always 
originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honor  of  Eu- 
rope are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  opinions  of 
the  Americans ;  but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in 

*  I  apeak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  thoBO  Slates  where  slavery 
does  not  exist ;  they  alone  can  be  said  to  present  a  complete  pictore  of 
democratic  society. 
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number,  they  have  but  little  root  in  the  country,  and  bnl 
little  power.  They  are  Kke  a  religion  which  has  still  some 
temples  left  standing,  though  men  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  it.  But  amidst  these  half-obliterated  notions  of  exotic 
honor  some  new  opinions  have  sprung  up,  which  constitute 
what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  honor. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven 
to  engage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  their 
social  condition,  their  political  institutions,  and  even  the 
region  they  inhabit,  urge  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction. 
Their  present  condition,  then,  is  that  of  an  almost  exclu- 
sively manufacturing  and  commercial  association,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  boundless  country,  which  their 
principal  object  is  to  explore  for  piu^oses  of  profit.  This 
is  the  characteristic  which  most  distinguishes  the  American 
people  from  all  others  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular 
movement  to  the  community,  and  to  encourage  business, 
will  therefore  be  held  in  peculiar  honor  by  that  people,  and 
to  neglect  those  virtues  will  be  to  incur  public  contempt. 
All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which  often  dazzle,  but 
more  frequently  disturb  society,  will,  on  the  contrary,  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same  peo- 
ple ;  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  tlie  esteem 
of  the  community ;  to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to 
run  a  risk  of  losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  classification  of 
men's  vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  which  appear 
censurable  to  the  general  reason  and  the  universal  con- 
science of  mankind,  but  which  happen  to  agree  with  the 
peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of  the  American  community  ; 
these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved,  sometimes  even  en- 
couraged ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  secon- 
dary propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.     To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast 
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uninhatited  continent  which,  is  his  domain,  the  American 
requires  the  dai\j  support  of  an  energetic  passion ;  tliat 
passion  can  only  be  the  love  of  wealth ;  the  passion  for 
■weaJth  is  therefore  not  reprobated  in  America,  and,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  for 
public  security,  it  is  held  in  honor.  The  American  lauds 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  fore- 
fiithers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity, 
just  as  be  treats  as  a  blind  and  barbarous  frenny  that  ardor 
of  conquest  and  martial  temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States,  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  with- 
out difficulty ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources 
inexhaustible.  The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings 
of  a  growing  creature ;  and,  whatever  be  their  efforts,  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  more  than  they  can  appropriate. 
It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  indi\-iduals,  which  may  be  soon 
repaired,  but  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  would  he  fetal  to  such  a  people.  Boldness  of 
enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.  Commercial  business  is  there 
like  a  vast  lottery,  by  which  a  smaO  number  of  men  con- 
tinually lose,  but  the  state  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  people 
ought  therefore  to  encourage  and  do  honor  to  boldness  in 
commercial  speculations.  But  any  bold  speculation  risks 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him.  The  Americans,  who  make  a  virtue  of  com- 
mercial temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  ease  to  brand  with 
disgrace  those  who  practise  it.  Hence  arises  the  strange 
indulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United 
States  ;  their  honor  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident. 
In  this  respect  the  Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  our 
time  ;  and  accordingly  they  resemble  none  of  them  in  their 
position  or  their  wants. 

In  America,  all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  pu- 
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rily  of  morals,  and  to  destroy  tlie  conjugal  tie,  are  treated 
■with  a  degree  of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  tolerance  shown  there  on  other  subjects,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  morality  so  relaxed  and  also  so 
austere  amongst  the  self-same  people.  But  these  tilings  are 
Jess  incoherent  than  they  seem  to  he.  Public  ojtinion  in 
the  United  States  very  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commercial  greatness  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  it  especially  condemns  that  laxity  of 
morals  which  diverts  the  human  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
well-being,  and  disturbs  the  internal  order  of  domestic  life 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  business.  To  earn  the 
esteem  of  their  countrymen,  the  Americans  are  therefore 
constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  orderly  habits ;  and  it 
may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of 
honor  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point,  American  honor  accords  with  the  notions 
of  honor  acknowledged  in  Europe ;  it  places  courage  as  the 
highest  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral 
necessities  of  man  ;  but  the  notion  of  courage  if  self  assumes 
a  different  aspect.  In  the  United  States,  martjal  valor  is 
but  little  prized;  the  courage  which  is  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port,  — 
to  support  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  without  com- 
plaint, and  solitude  more  cniel  than  privations,  —  the  cour- 
age which  renders  them  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a 
fortune  laboriously  acquired,  and  instantly  prompts  to  fresh 
exertions  to  make  another.  Courage  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  communities,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in  peculiar 
honor  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incur 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  which  may  serve 
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to  place  the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  stronger  relief.  In  a 
democratic  society  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where 
fortunes  are  scanty  and  insecure,  everybody  works,  and 
work  opens  a  way  to  everything:  this  has  changed  the 
point  of  honor  quit*?  ronnd,  and  has  turned  it  against  idle- 
ness. I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young  men 
of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion, 
but  who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession. 
■  Their  disposition  and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain 
without  employment :  public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  impe- 
riously to  be  disobeyed.  In  the  European  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still  struggling  with  the 
flood  which  ovenvhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen  men,  con- 
stantly spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals  ; 
and  I  have  known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations 
rather  than  to  work.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
these  opposite  obligations  are  two  different  rules  of  con- 
duct, both  nevertheless  originating  in  the  notion  of  honor. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honor  absolutely  was 
in  reality  only  one  of  its  forms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name 
to  what  was  only  a  species.  Honor,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its  injunctions  differ- 
ent, but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less  numerous, 
less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously  obeyed. 
The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar 
than  that  of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  exceptional  in  the 
world  as  a  small  community  invariably  composed  of  the 
same  femOies,  ("as  was,  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,")  whose  object  is  to  concentrate  and  to  retain, 
exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education,  wealth,  and  power 
amongst  its  own  members.  But  the  more  exceptional  the 
position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  numerous 
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are  its  spetdal  wants,  and  the  more  extensive  are  its  notions 
of  honor  corresponding  to  those  wants. 

The  rules  of  honor  will  therefore  always  be  less  numei> 
ous  amongst  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  than  amongst 
any  other.  If  ever  any  nations  are  constituted  in  which 
it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of 
society,  the  notion  of  honor  will  be  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  precepts,  which  will  be  more  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honor  will  be  less  peculiar  and  less 
multifarious  amongst  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  will  also  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  what  goes  before ;  for  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  honor. are  less  numerous  and  less 
peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficnlt  to  disti:iguiah  them.  To 
this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Amongst  the  aristocratic 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  generation  succeeded  genera- 
tion in  vain ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever- 
stationary  man,  and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more 
changeable  than  that  of  conditions.  Every  one  then  had 
the  same  objects  always  before  bis  eyes,  which  he  contem- 
plated from  the  same  point ;  his  eyes  gradually  detected  the 
smallest  details,  and  his  discernment  conld  not  feil  to  be- 
come in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus,  not  only  had 
the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opinions  in 
matters  of  honor,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present 
to  their  minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  he  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  where  society,  transformed 
daily  by  its  own  operations,  changes  its  opinions  together 
with  its  wants.  In  such  a  country,  men  have  glimpses  of 
the  rules  of  honor,  but  they  seldom  have  time  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motionless,  it  would  stiU  be 
difficult   to   determine   the   meaning   which   ought  to  be 
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attached  to  the  word  honor.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  each 
class  had  its  own  honor,  the  same  opinion  was  never  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  by  a  large  number  of  men ;  and 
this  rendered  it  possible  to  ^ve  it  a  determined  and  accu- 
rate form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  pe- 
culiar position,  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the 
points  of  a  law  which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honor  became  a  complete  and  detailed 
system,  in  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  and  a  fixed  and  always  palpable  standard 
was  applied  to  human  actions.  Amongst  a  democratic 
nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which  rants  are  confounded, 
and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass,  composed 
of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honor. 

Amongst  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  exist, 
which  give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on 
points  of  honor :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity, 
to  the  minds  of  the  whole  community ;  the  law  of  honor 
exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  promulgate  it. 

The  confusion  is  fer  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country 
like  France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former 
fabric  of  society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but 
not  yet  mingled,  import  day  by  day  into  each  other's  circles 
various  and  sometimes  conflicting  notions  of  honor, — where 
every  man,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  por- 
tion of  bis  forefathers'  creed,  and  retains  another ;  so  that, 
amidst  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  common  rule  can 
ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
which  actions  will  be  held  in  honor  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 
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As  honor,  amongat  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly 
defined,  its  influence  is  of  course  less  powerful ;  for  it  is 
diiEcult  to  apply  with  certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which 
is  not  distinctly  known.  Pubhc  opinion,  the  natural  and 
supreme  interpreter  of  the  laivs  of  honor,  not  clearly  dis- 
cerning to  which  side  censure  or  approval  ought  to  lean, 
(■an  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgment.  Sometimes  the 
opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  frequently 
it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass, 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honor  in  democracies  also 
wises  from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries, 
the  same  notions  of  honor  are  always  entertfuned  by  only 
a  few  persons,  always  limited  in  number,  often  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Honor  is  easily 
mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  all 
tliat  distinguishes  their  own  position ;  it  appears  to  them  as 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank ;  they  apply  its 
different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest,  and 
they  feel  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  a  passion  for  com- 
plj-ing  with  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  ohvious  in  the  old  black-letter 
law-books  on  the  subject  of  tiial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in 
their  disputes,  were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword; 
whereas  the  villains  amongst  themselves  used  oniy  sticks, 
"  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  old  books,  "  villains 
have  no  honor."  This  did  not  mean,  as  it  may  be  imagined 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  contemptible ;  but 
simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that,  when  the  sense  of 
honor  is  most  predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most 
strange ;  so  that,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  common 
reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed ;  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  inferred  that  the  laws  of  honor  were  strengthened  by 
their  own  extravagance.     The  two  things,  indeed,  originate 
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from  the  same  source,  Lut  the  one  is  not  derived  from  the 
other.  Honor  becomes  fantastical  in  projjortion  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  jiaut-ity 
of  the  men  by  whom  those  wants  art;  felt ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  denotes  wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is 
great.  Thus,  the  notion  of  honor  is  not  the  stronj^er  for 
being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fimtaatical  and  strong  from  the 
self-same  cause. 

Further,  amongst  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  differ- 
ent, but  aU  ranks  are  fixed  ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in 
his  own  sphere  which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives 
there  amidst  other  men  who  are  bound  by  the  same  tics. 
Amongst  these  nations,  no  man  can  either  hope  or  fear  to 
escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low  but  that  he  has 
a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or  applause 
by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and 
in  constant  agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men  ; 
they  disappear  at  every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Con- 
sequently, the  dictates  of  honor  will  be  there  less  imperious 
and  less  stringent ;  for  honor  acts  solely  for  the  public 
eye,  —  differing  in  this  respect  from  mere  virtue,  wliich 
lives  upon  itself,  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  be- 
fore, he  will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary 
relation  between  the  inequaHty  of  social  conditions  and 
what  has  here  been  styled  honor,  —  a  relation  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  tlie  rest  of  mankind  : 
independently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man race,  it  will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to 
itself:  certain  opinions  in  respect  to  censure  or  approbation 
forthwith  arise  in  the  community,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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itself,  and  which  are  styled  lienor  by  the  members  of  that 
community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  nation  a  caste 
arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  from  all  the  other 
classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  which  give 
rise  in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honor  of  this 
caste,  composed  of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
nation,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will 
he  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from  the  simple 
and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Having  reached  this  extreme  point  of  the  argument,  I 
now  return. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished, 
the  men  of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more 
equal  and  alike,  their  interests  and  wants  become  identical, 
and  all  the  peculiar  notions  which  each  caste  styled  honor 
successively  disappear :  the  notion  of  honor  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  any  other  source  than  the  wants  peculiar  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  individual  character  of 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races 
of  mankind  should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  nations 
of  earth  should  ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests, 
the  same  wants,  undistinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
characteristic  peculiarities,  no  conventional  value  whatever 
would  then  be  attached  to  men's  actions ;  they  would  all 
be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  the  general  necessities 
of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  eveiy  man,  would 
become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  he  recognized 
in  the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  tie,  the 
idea  of  censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposi- 
tion, the  dissimilarities  and  inequaUties  of  men  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  of  honor ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  propoi> 
tjon  as  these  differences  are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it 
would  disappear. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


WHY   SO   MANY  AMBITIOUS  MEN  AND   SO  LITTLE  LOFTY  AMBI- 
TION ARE   TO   BE   FOUND  DJ  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  first  tiling  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United 
States  is  the  innmnerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek 
to  emerge  from  their  original  condition ;  and  the  second  is 
the  rarity  of  lofty  ambition  to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  society.  No  Americans 
are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but  hardly  any 
appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to  pursue 
very  lofty  sums.  Al!  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation ;  few  contemplate  these 
things  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  nothing  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of 
America  to  limit  desire,  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its 
impulses  in  every  direction.  It  seems  difficult  to  attribute 
this  singular  state  of  things  to  the  equality  of  social  condi- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  that  same  equality  was  established  in 
France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became  unbounded.  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  we  may  find  the  principal  cause  of  this 
fiict  in  the  social  condition  and  democratic  manners  of  the 
Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow 
an  aristocracy.  When  the  former  harriers  which  kept  back 
the  multitude  from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown 
down,  a  violent  and  universal  movement  takes  place  to- 
wards that  eminence  so  long  coveted  and  at  length  to  be 
enjoyed.     In  this  first  burst  of  triumph,  notliing  seems 
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impossible  to  anj  one :  not  only  are  desires  boundless, 
but  the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless 
too.  Amidst  the  general  and  sudden  change  of  laws  and 
(customs,  in  this  vast  confiision  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances, 
the  various  members  of  the  community  rise  and  sink  again 
with  excessive  rapidity,  and  power  passes  so  quickly  from 
hand  to  hand  that  none  need  despair  of  catchmg  it  in  turn. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who 
destroy  an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws ;  they  have 
witnessed  its  splendor,  and  they  have  unconsciously  im- 
bibed the  feelings  and  notions  which  it  entertained.  Tlius, 
at  tlie  moment  when  an  aristocracy  is  dissolved,  its  spirit 
still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  its  tenden- 
cies are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  defeated.  Ambition 
is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as  a  democratic 
revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which 
men  have  witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory 
in  a  day.  The  passions  which  a  revolution  has  roused  do 
not  disappear  at  its  close.  A  sense  of  instability  remains 
in  the  midst  of  re-established  order  ;  a  notion  of  easy  suo- 
cess  survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave  it  birth  ; 
desires  still  remiun  extremely  enlarged,  while  the  means  of 
satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for 
large  fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare  ;  and 
on  every  side  we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  un- 
successful ambition  kindled  in  hearts  which  it  consumes  in 
secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  stru^le  are 
effaced ;  the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear ; 
the  great  events  by  which  its  fell  was  attended  are  forgot- 
ten ;  peace  succeeds  to  war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is 
restored  in  the  new  realm ;  desires  are  again  adapted  to 
^e  mi  .ana  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled ;   the  wants, 
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the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more ; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  pennanently  determined, 
and  democratic  society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  anived  at  this  permanent  and  reg- 
ular state  of  tilings,  will  present  a  veiy  different  spectacle 
from  that  which  we  have  just,  described;  and  we  may 
readily  conclude  that,  if  ambition  becomes  great  whilst  the 
conditions  of  society  are  growing  equal,  it  loses  that  quality 
when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one 
is  entirely  destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privi- 
leges and  disqualifications  of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men 
having  shattered  the  bonds  which  once  held  them  fixed, 
the  notion  of  advancement  suggests  itself  to  every  mind, 
the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all  men  want 
to  mount  above  thdr  station ;  ambition  is  tlie  universal 
feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of 
them  from  having  resources  of  great  extent,  which  neces- 
sarily circumscribes  their  desires  within  somewhat  narrow 
.limits.  Thus,  amongst  democratic  nations,  ambition  is 
ardent  and  continual,  but  its  dm  is  not  habitually  lofty ; 
and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting  small  objects 
which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty 
ambition  is  not  the  scantiness  of  tlieir  fortunes,  but  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them. 
They  sti-ain  their  fiiculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry 
results,  and  this  cannot  fail  speedily  to  limit  their  range  of 
view,  and  to  circumscribe  their  powers.  They  might  be 
much  poorer,  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  he 
found  amidst  a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     A  man  who  raises  himself  by  degrees 
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to  wealtli  and  power,  contracts,  in  the  course  of  this 
protracted  labor,  habits  of  prudence  and  restraint  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  shake  off.  A  man  cannot  gradually 
enlarge  his  mind  as  he  does  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a 
man  :  they  are  horn,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  hut  their 
parents  were  humble  ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings 
and  notions  which  they  cannot  afterwards  easily  get  rid  of; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  inherit  the  propen- 
sities of  their  fetber,  as  well  as  his  wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  be- 
cause the  traditional  opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  order  still  buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above 
his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic 
periods  from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects, 
is  the  lapse  of  time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  be- 
fore they  can  be  ready  to  struggle  for  them.  "  It  is  a  great 
advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  he  a  man  of  quality,  since  it 
brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  as  an- 
other man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain  of  thirty 
years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.  The  principle  of 
equality,  which  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything, 
prevents  all  men  fi-om  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  he  made ;  and 
as  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open 
to  all,  the  progress  of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened. 
As  the  candidates  appear  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  without  infringing  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  democratic 
societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate,  and  submit  to  the  same 
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trials.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and 
the  principle  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  in- 
fused into  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the 
rules  for  advancement  become  more  inflexible,  advance- 
ment itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  quickly  at  a 
certain  height  far  greater.  From  hatred  of  privilege  and 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at  last 
constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the 
same  ordeal ;  all  ai-e  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth 
is  wasted  and  their  imagination  quenched,  so  that  they  de- 
spair of  ever  fully  attaining  what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  any 
extraoi-dinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things  has  forsaken 
them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  very  great 
and  very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to 
another  without  undergoing  a  competitive  trial.  This  pro- 
bation occurs  afresh  at  every  stage  of  his  career ;  and  the 
notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  that 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese  novel  in  which  the 
hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length  in  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honors.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything : 
equality  everywhere  produces  the  9ame  effects  ;  where  the 
laws  of  a  country  do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  men  by  positive  enactment,  competitioa  attains 
the  same  end. 

In  a  well-established  democratic  community,  great  and 
rapid  elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occui'- 
rences  that  makes  men  forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 

Men  living  in  democracies  uUimately  discover  these 
things ;  they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
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try  open  a  toundlcss  field  of  action  before  them,  but  that 
no  one  can  hope  to  hasten  across  it.  Between  them  and 
the  final  objcict  of  their  desires  they  perceive  a  multitnde 
of  small  intermediate  impediments,  which  must  be  slowly 
Burmoiinted :  this  prospect  wearies  and  discourages  their 
ambition  at  once.  They  therefore  give  up  hopes  so  doubt- 
ful and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  themselves  for  less  lofty 
and  more  easy  enjoyments.  Their  horizon  is  not  bounded 
by  the  laws,  but  narrowed  by  themselves. 

I  have  remarked  that  lofty  ambitions  are  more  rare  in 
the  ages  of  democracy  than  in  times  of  aristocracy :  I  may 
add,  that  when,  in  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do 
spring  into  existence,  their  character  is  different.  In  arU- 
tocracies,  the  career  of  ambition  is  often  wide,  but  its  boun- 
daries are  determined.  In  democracies,  ambition  commonly 
ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gets  beyond  that, 
hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it.  As  men  are  indi- 
vidually weak,  —  as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  mo- 
tion, —  as  precedents  are  of  little  authority,  and  laws  but 
of  short  duration,  —  resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and 
the  febric  of  society  never  appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly 
consolidated.  So  that,  when  once  an  ambitious  man  has 
the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he  may  not  dare ; 
and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political  am- 
bition a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  sel- 
dom exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities, 
The  common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  present  a 
great  number  of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, from  amongst  which  a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a 
larger  growth  will  at  intervals  break  out ;  but  no  such  a 
thing  as  ambition,  conceived  and  regulated  on  a  vast  scale, 
is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  infiuence  the 
principle  of  equahty  makes  the  passion  for  physical  gi-ati- 
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fication  and  the  exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate 
in  the  human  heart :  these  dilFerent  propensities  mingle 
with  the  sentiment  of  amhition,  and  tinge  it,  as  it  were, 
with  their  hues. 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  en- 
grossed than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgment 
of  posterity ;  the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  ab- 
sorbs them.  They  are  more  apt  to  complete  a  number  of 
undertakings  with  rapidity,  than  to  raise  lasting  monuments 
of  their  achievements ;  and  they  care  much  more  for  suc- 
cess than  for  &me.  What  they  most  ask  of  men  is  obedi- 
ence, what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their  manners  have, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  below  their  station ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  frequently  carry  very  low  tastes  into 
their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that,  in  our  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  purify, 
to  regulate,  and  to  proportion  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish 
and  to  repress  it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay 
doivn  certain  extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  outstep ;  but  its  range  within  those  established 
limits  should  not  be  too  much  checked, 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  soci- 
ety fi-om  the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires. 
\Vhat  appears  to  mc  most  to  be  dreaded  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  small,  incessant  occupations  of  private  life, 
ambition  should  lose  its  vigor  and  its  greatness ;  that  the 
passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
lowered ;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should  every  day 
become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  modem  society  would 
be  wrong  to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  state  of  too 
uniform  and  too  peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to 
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expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  matters  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition,  and  to  give  it  a  field  of 
action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  complaining  tliat  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  for 
indeed  every  one  thinks  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbor, 
or  refdses  to  obey  his  superior ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in 
another,  for  the  same  man  who  cannot  endure  subordina- 
tion or  equality,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  him- 
self that  he  thinks  he  is  born  only  to  indulge  in  vulgar 
pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  desires,  without 
daring  to  embark  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  which  be  scarcely 
dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be 
preached  to  our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavors 
made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  idea  of  themselves  and 
of  their  kind.  Humility  is  unwholesome  to  them ;  what 
they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion,  pride.  I  would  will- 
ingly exchange  several  of  our  small  virtues  for  this  one 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


IN  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some 
education  and  pecuniary  resources,  he  either  endeavors 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in 
the  bush  and  turns  pioneer.  All  that  he  asks  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his 
earnings.  Amongst  most  European  nations,  when  a  man 
begins  to  feel  his  strength  and  to  extend  his  desires,  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some  public  employ- 
ment. These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid, 
and  precarious,  whilst  the  different  kinds  of  business  are 
numerous  and  lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official 
duties,  that  the  new  and  eager  desires  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  turn  from  every  side.  But  if,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  the  education  of 
the  people  remains  incomplete,  or  their  spirit  the  reverse  of 
bold,  —  if  commerce  and  industry,  checked  in  their  growth, 
afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making  a  fortune,  — 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  state 
and  demand  its  assistance.  To  relieve  tlieir  own  necessi- 
ties at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury  appears  to  them  the 
easiest  and  most  open,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  rising  above 
a  condition  which  no  longer  contents  them  ;  place-hunting 
becomes  the  most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 
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This  must  especially  be  the  case  in  those  great  centi-al- 
ized  moiiarcliies,  in  which  the  number  of  paid  offices  is 
immense,  and  the  tenure  of  them  tolerably  secure,  so  that 
no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a  place,  and  of  enjoying  it  as 
undisturbedly  as  an  hereditary  fortune. 

I  shall  not  remark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  de- 
sire for  place  is  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destroys  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  tlie  citizen,  and  diffiises  a  venal 
and  servile  humor  throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that 
it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues :  nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic  only  creates  an  unpro- 
ductive activity,  which  agitates  the  country  without  adding 
to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious.  But  I  would 
observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this  tendency 
risks  its  own  tran^uUlity,  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware  that,  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love 
and  respect  which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen 
gradually  to  decline,  it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in 
power  to  lay  a  closer  hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  inter- 
est, and  it  may  seem  convenient  to  use  his  own  passions  to 
keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ;  but  this  cannot  be  so 
long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become,  in  the  end,  a  great 
cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  official  appointments  has,  in  the  end,  some  lim- 
its ;  but  amongst  those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants 
is  unlimited ;  it  perpetually  increases,  with  a  gradual  and 
irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  become 
more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the  limits  of  the  pop- 
nlation. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afford  the  only  outlet 
for  ambition,  the  government  necessarily  meets  witli  a  per- 
manent opposition  at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with 
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limited  means  unlimited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  most  difficidt  to  restrain  and 
to  manage  are  a  people  of  office-hunters.  Whatever  en- 
deavors are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never  be 
contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  cliange  tlie  aspect  of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age,  who  strive  to  fix  upon 
themselves  alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused 
by  equality,  and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  pohcy : 
they  will  one  day  discover  that  they  have  hazarded  their 
own  power  by  making  it  so  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
safe  and  honest  coui'se  would  have  been  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

WHY   GREAT  REVOLUTIONS  WILL   BECOME  MORE  BARE. 

A  PEOPLE  who  have  existed  for  centuries  lAinier  a 
system,  of  castes  and  classes,  can  only  arrive  at  a 
democratic  state  of  society  by  passing  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  more  or  less  critical  transformations,  accomplished 
by  violent  efforts,  and  after  numerous  vicissitudes ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  property,  opinions,  and  power  are  rapidly 
transferred  from  one  to  another.  Even  after  this  great  rev- 
olution is  consummated,  the  revolutionary  habits  produced 
hy  it  may  long  be  traced,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  when 
social  conditions  are  becoming  more  equal,  it  is  inferred 
that  some  concealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between 
the  principle  of  equality  itself  and  revolution,  insomuch 
tliat  the  one  cannot  exist  without  giving  rise  to  the  other. 

On  this  point,  reasoning  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same 
result  as  experience.  Amongst  a  people  whose  ranks  are 
nearly  equal,  no  ostensible  bond  connects  men  together,  or 
keeps  them  settled  in  their  station.  None  of  them  have 
either  a  permanent  right  or  power  to  command,  none  are 
forced  by  their  condition  to  obey ;  but  every  man,  finding 
himself  possessed  of  some  education  and  some  resources, 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apart  fi^jm  all  his 
fellow-men.  The  same  causes  which  make  the  members 
of  the  community  independent  of  each  other,  continually 
impel  them  to  new  and  restless  desires,  and  constantly  spur 
them  onwards.  It  therefore  seems  natural  that,  in  a  demo- 
cratic community,  men,  things,  and  opinions  should  be  for- 
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ever  changing  their  form  and  place,  and  that  democratic 
ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  transformation. 

But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Does  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolu- 
tion ?  Does  that  state  of  society  contain  some  perturbing 
principle,  which  prevents  the  community  from  ever  subsid- 
ing into  calm,  and  disposes  the  citizens  to  alter  incessantly 
their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their  manners  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  beg  for  the 
reader's  close  attention, 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  ^- 
pect  of  nations  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy 
social  inequality.  llemove  tlie  secondary  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  convulsions  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle  of  inequality  at 
the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to  plunder 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If,  then,  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  something  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others, 
much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that,  amongst  a  great  democratic  people, 
there  will  always  be  some  members  of  tlie  community  in 
great  poverty,  and  others  in  great  opulence ;  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  forming  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic  communities,  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary  penury. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  few  and  powerless ;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation ;  even 
tlieir  wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up 
with  the  soil,  is  impalpable,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer 
a  race  of  rich  men ;  the  latter  spring  up  daily  from  tlie 
multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again.  Hence  they  do  not 
form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easUy  marked  out  and 
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plundered  ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  ties,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon 
themselves. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities 
stand  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who, 
without  being  exactly  either  rich  or  poor,  arc  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet 
not  enough  to  excite  envy.  Such  men  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  violent  commotions  ;  their  stillness  keeps  all 
beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  secures  the  balance 
of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Not,  indeed,  that  even  these  men  are  contented  with 
what  they  have  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhor- 
rence for  a  revolution  in  which  they  might  share  the  spoil 
without  sharing  the  calamity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  desire, 
with  unexampled  ardor,  to  get  rich,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The  same  state  of 
society  which  constantly  prompts  desires,  restrains  these 
desires  withui  necessary  limits  ;  it  gives  men  more  liberty 
of  changing,  and  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desir- 
ous of  revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revo- 
lutions more  or  less  tlireaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but 
most  of  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries  are  pos- 
sessed of  property ;  not  only  are  they  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, but  they  live  in  the  condition  where  men  set  the 
greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

If  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  which 
society  is  composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  cre- 
ated by  property  are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  The  poor  ofien  care  but  little  for  what 
they  possess,  because  they  suffer  much  more  from  the  want 
of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy  the  little  they  have. 
The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides  that  of  riches  to 
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satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensible 
to  its  ohamis.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enor- 
mous value  to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost 
within  the  reach  of  poverty,  tbey  see  its  privations  near  at 
hand,  and  dread  them ;  between  poverty  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune,  upon  which  tbey  im- 
mediately fix  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes.  Every 
day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the  constant 
cares  which  it  occasions  ;  and  they  are  the  more  attached 
to  it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount. 
The  notion  of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insup- 
portable to  them,  and  they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the 
worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now,  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  prop- 
erty constitute  the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by 
the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  commu- 
nities, the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might  lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
equality  of  conditions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease and  to  distribute  real  property :  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires  every  man  with  an 
eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  weliare.  Nothing 
is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these  thin^. 
It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is  fevor- 
able  to  commerce  and  manufiictures ;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence wOl  almost  always  be  the  rain  of  manufactures  and 
mercantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the 
general  principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset 
the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  mau- 
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ners  than  commercial  manners.  Commerce  is  naturally 
adverse  to  all  the  violent  passions ;  it  loves  to  temporize, 
takes  'delight  in  compromise,  and  studiously  avoids  irrita- 
tion. It  is  patient,  insinuating,  flexible,  and  never  has 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged  by  the  most 
absolute  necessity.  Commerce  renders  men  independent 
of  each  other,  gives  them  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal 
importance,  leads  them  to  seek  to  conduct  their  own  affairs, 
and  teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares 
men  for  freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution,  the  owners  of  personal  property  have 
more  to  fear  than  all  others ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
property  is  often  easy  to  seize  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  may 
totally  disappear  at  any  moment,  —  a  subject  of  alarm  to 
which  the  owners  of  real  property  are  less  exposed,  since, 
although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their  estates,  they 
may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the  greatest 
vicissitudes.  Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter. 
Thus,  nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  pro- 
portion as  personal  property  Ls  augmented  and  distributed 
amongst  them,  and  as  the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is 
increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and 
whatever  species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  charac- 
teristic is  eommon  to  them  all.  No  one  is  fiilly  contented 
with  his  present  fortune ;  all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  to  improve  it.  Consider  any  one  of  them 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be  found  engaged  with 
Bome  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  what  he 
has ;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all 
his  thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  agitations 
to  some  other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from 
making  revolutions,  but  deters  men  from  desiring  them. 
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Violent  political  passions  have  but  little  Iiold  on  those  who 
have  devoted  all  their  faculties  to  the  pursuit  of  their  well- 
being.  The  ardor  which  they  display  in  small  matters 
calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  undertakings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  and  ambitious 
men  will  arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded 
aspirations  cannot  be  contented  by  following  the  beaten 
track.  Such  men  like  revolutions,  and  hail  their  approach  ; 
but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  about,  un- 
less extraordinary  events  come  to  their  assistance.  No  man 
can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit  of  bis  age 
and  country ;  and,  however  powerfiil  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feehngs  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all 
their  feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of 
condition  has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  men  will  easUy  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
perilous  risks  by  an  imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator. 
Not  indeed  that  they  will  resist  him  openly,  by  well-con- 
trived schemes,  or  even  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  resist- 
ance. They  will  not  struggle  energetically  against  him,  — 
sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him ;  but  they  do  not 
follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their 
inertia,  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative 
interests,  their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions, 
their  good  sense  to  tlie  flights  of  his  genius,  to  his  poetry 
theii'  prose.  With  immense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an 
instant,  but  they  speedily  escape  from  him,  and  fiill  back, 
as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight.  He  strains  himself  to 
rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude,  and  finds  at 
last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is  con- 
quered, but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communi- 
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ties  are  naturally  stationary ;  I  think,  on  the  contraty,  that 
a  perpetual  stir  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and 
that  rest  is  unknown  there ;  but  I  think  that  men  bestir 
themselves  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  they  hardly 
ever  go.  They  are  forever  varying,  altering,  and  restoring 
secondary  matters ;  but  they  carefully  abstain  from  touch- 
ing what  is  fundamental.  They  love  change,  but  they 
dread  revolutions, 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or 
abrogating  some  of  tlieir  laws,  they  by  no  means  display 
revolutionary  passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  check  and  calm  themselves 
when  public  excitement  begins  to  grow  alarming,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  passions  seem  most  roused,  that 
they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes,  and 
that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more 
anxious  than  in  the  United  States ;  nowhere  does  the 
majority  display  less  inclination  for  those  principles  which 
threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever  manner,  the  laws  of  property. 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revo- 
lutionary nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  with- 
out a  complete  and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state 
of  property  and  persons,  are  much  less  fiivorably  viewed  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  great  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe :  if  some  men  profess  them,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhorrence.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly  called 
democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States.  This  may  easily  be  understood ; 
in  America,  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democ- 
racy ;  in  Em-ope,  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  of 
revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will 
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be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe 
their  origin,  not  to  the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality  of 
condition. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to 
live  apart,  centred  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public. 
If  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect 
to  correct  this  fatal  tendency,  or  to  encourage  it  from  a 
notion  that  it  weans  men  from  political  passions  and  thus 
wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  eventually  produce  the 
evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come  when  the 
inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintelli- 
gent selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number, 
would  ultimately  compel  society  to  pass  through  strange 
vicissitudes.  In  democratic  communities,  revolutions  are 
seldom  desired  except  by  a  minority ;  but  a  minority  may 
sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from 
revolutions  ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those 
nations  does  not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them 
off.  A  democratic  people  loft  to  itself  will  not  easily  em- 
bark in  great  hazards ;  it  is  only  led  to  revolutions  una- 
wares ;  it  may  sometimes  undergo  them,  but  it  does  not 
make  them :  and  I  will  add,  that,  when  such  a  people  has 
been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, it  wiU  not  suffer  them  to  be  made, 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  public  institutions 
may  themselves  do  much  ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress 
the  tendencies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I 
therefore  do  not  maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure 
from  revolutions  simply  because  conditions  are  equal  in  the 
community  ;  but  I  think  that,  whatever  the  institutions  of 
such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolutions  will  always  be  far 
less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  supposed ;  and  I  can 
easily  discern  a  state  of  polity  which,  when  combined  with 
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the  principle  of  equality,  would  render  society  more  station- 
ary than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  western  part  of  the  world. 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also 
be  applied  in  part  to  opinions.  Two  things  are  surprising 
in  the  United  States, — the  mutability  of  tlie  greater  part 
of  human  actions,  and  the  singular  stability  of  certain  prin- 
ciples. Men  are  in  constant  motion  ;  the  mind  of  man  ap- 
pears almost  unmoved;  When  once  an  opinion  has  spread 
over  the  country  and  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem  tliat 
no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate  it.  In  tJie 
United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  pliilosophy, 
moi-ahly,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only 
inodiiied  by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  process : 
even  the  grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible 
slowness,  amidst  the  continual  friction  of  men  and  things. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of 
democracies  to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and 
feelings.  This  may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations, 
hke  tliose  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity could  be  assembled  in  a  public  place,  and  then 
excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind  amongst  the  great  democratic  people  which  dwells 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Wbat 
struck  me  in  the  United  States  was,  the  difficulty  of  shak- 
ing the  majority  in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  draw- 
ing it  off  from  a  leader  once  adopted.  Neither  speaking 
nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing  but  experience  will 
avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeatod. 

This  is  sorprising  at  first  sight,  but  a  more  attentive  in- 
vestigation explains  the  feet,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as 
easy  as  is  supposed  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic 
people,  to  change  its  behef,  to  supersede  principles  once  es- 
tablislied  by  new  principles  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals, 
—  in  a  word,  to  make  great  and  frei^uent  clianges  in  men's 
minds.     Not  that  the  human  mind  is  there  at  rest,  —  it  is 
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in  constant  agitation  ;  but  it  is  engaged  in  infinitfly  vary- 
ing the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in  seeking 
for  new  consequence'!,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new  prin- 
riples.  Its  motion  Is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather 
than  of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ; 
it  extends  its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  move- 
ments, but  it  does  not  suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or, 
to  comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have 
necessardy  wants,  habits,  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dis- 
similar. As  they  look  at  objects  under  the  same  abpect, 
their  minds  natui-ally  tend  to  similar  conclusions ;  and, 
though  each  of  them  may  deviate  from  his  contemporaries 
and  form  opinions  of  his  own,  they  will  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  received  opin- 
ions. The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of  equality 
upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  die  intellect- 
ual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations,  I  think  it 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their 
youth,  and  that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transi- 
tion when  men  have  already  snapped  the  former  ties  which 
bound  them  together,  but  are  still  amazingly  different  in 
origin,  education,  and  manners ;  so  that,  having  retained 
opinions,  propensities,  and  tastes  of  great  diversity,  nothing 
any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them  openly.  The 
leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  proportion  as 
their  conditions  assimilate :  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law ;  the  rest  is  casual  and  transient. 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic community,  suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions 
very  remote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have 
adopted ;  and  if  some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  appre- 
hend that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  listen- 
ers, still  more  in  finding  believers.     When  the  conditions 
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of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live  in 
close  intercourse,  as  they  have  learned  tlie  same  things  to- 
gether, and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  natu- 
rally disposed  to  take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to 
follow  him  implicitly.  Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of 
Uieir  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  themselves,  upon  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  cer- 
tain individuals  weakened  amongst  democi'atic  nations,  as 
I  liave  elsewhere  remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  the 
intellectual  superiority  which  any  man  whatsoever  may 
acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is  soon 
overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like  each  other,  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually  infuses 
itself  into  their  opinions ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  mucli  influence  over 
the  minds  of  a  people.  In  such  communities,  sudden  intel- 
lectual revolutions  will  therefore  be  rare ;  for,  if  we  read 
aright  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  tliat  great 
and  rapid  changes  in  human  opinions  have  been  produced 
fiir  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by  the  authority  of 
a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that,  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic 
societies  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each 
of  them  must  be  convinced  individually ;  whilst,  in  aristo- 
cratic society,  it  is  enough  to  convince  a  few,  the  rest  fol- 
low. If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age  of  equality,  and  had 
not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience,  he  would 
perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  cliange  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or 
are  unwavering  in  belief;  they  fi^quently  entertain  doubts 
which  no  one,  in  their  eyes,  can  remove.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, at  such  times,  that  the  human  mind  would  willingly 
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change  its  position  ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or  guides  it  for- 
ward, it  oscillates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

Even  when  the  confidence  of  a  democratic  people  has 
been  won,  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  living 
in  democracies,  unless  it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  attend  to  the  things  said  to  them,  because  they 
are  always  fully  engrossed  with  the  things  they  are  doing. 
For,  indeed,  few  men  are  idle  in  democratic  nations ;  life 
is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement,  and  men 
are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  httle  time  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark,  that  they  are  not 
only  employed,  but  tliat  they  are  passionately  devoted  to 
tlieir  employments.  They  are  always  in  action,  and  each 
of  their  actions  absorbs  their  feculties ;  the  zeal  which  they 
display  in  business  puts  out  the  enthusiasm  they  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthu- 

•  If  I  inqnire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favomble  to  the  great  reroln- 
lions  of  tlio  mind,  I  find  that  it  occnrB  somewhere  between  tlie  complete 
equality  of  the  whole  eommnoity  and  the  absolnre  separatioD  of  Tanka. 
Under  a  system  of  castes,  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men's  positions :  some  Iiave  nothing  more,  others  nothing  bettor,  to  hope 
fi>r.  The  imagination  slnmbei's  amidst  this  universal  silence  and  sdllness 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fedes  from  (he  hnman  mind 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions    re    Im      eq 
tied,  all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  bnt  eath  of        n         d        n 
independent  and  weak.     This  latter  stal«  of  things  is      ces  d  ff 

fiom  the  former  one  ;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy,  —  gr  a,   re       tt 
of  tlie  hnmnn  mind  seldom  occnr  in  it. 

But  between  tliese  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nat  an  ui    m 

diate  period,  —  a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  a^tated,  —        n  nd 

of  men  are  not  snffidently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  In  d  rpo  wh  u 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  eKercise  a  vast  p  w  n  h  n  mds 
of  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  co  a        I 

is  at  anch  times  that  great  reformers  start  np,  and  new  p  m  ns  udd  nly 
change  the  fiice  of  the  world. 
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Biasm  of  a  democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not 
a  palpable,  direct,  and  immediate  connection  with  tlie  d^ly 
occupations  of  life  :  therefore  they  will  not  easily  forsake 
tbeir  old  opinions  ;  for  it  is  enthusiasm  which  flings  the 
minds  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  effects  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  political  world. 

Thus,  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to 
go  in  search  of  novel  opinions.  Even  when  those  they 
possess  become  doubtful,  they  stUI  retain  them,  because 
it  would  take  too  much  time  and  inquiry  to  change  them  ; 
they  retain  them,  not  as  certain,  but  as  established. 

There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  which 
prevent  any  great  change  from  being  easily  effected  in 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  people.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  chapter. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible amongst  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the 
mass  upon  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great, 
—  I  have  already  shown  for  what  reasons.  I  would  now 
observe,  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  depends  solely 
u|on  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the  majority  would 
kse  ifcj  intellectual  supiemacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its  politn.al 
po«ei 

In  aiisttcraciea  men  hive  ofien  much  gieatness  ind 
stiength  of  their  nn  when  the>  find  themsehea  tt  \iri 
ince  with  the  greater  number  of  their  tellow-counti>men, 
thej  withdiaw  to  their  own  circle  wheie  tliey  support  ind 
console  themsehes  Such  is  not  the  case  in  a  demociatic 
countrj' ;  there,  public  fevor  seems  as  necessary  as  tlie  air 
we  breathe,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the  multitude  is, 
as  it  were,  not  to  live.  The  multitude  require  no  laws  to 
coerce  those  who  think  not  like  themselves ;  public  disap- 
probation is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impo- 
tence overtakes  them  and  drives  them  to  despair. 
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Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion 
presses  witli  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  it  surrounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  very  constitution  of  society,  much  more 
than  from  its  political  laws.  As  men  grow  more  alike, 
each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest  j  as 
he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably  raised 
above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  him- 
self as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust 
his  strength,  but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is 
very  near  acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when 
the  greater  number  of  liis  countrymen  assert  that  he  is  so. 
The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain  him ;  they  convince 
him.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  powers  of  a  democratic 
community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  wiD  always 
be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favorable  to  the 
stability  of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root 
amongst  a  democratic  "people,  and  estabhshed  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  afterwards  subsists 
by  itself  and  is  mainlined  without  effort,  because  no  one 
attacks  it.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as  false,  ultimately 
receive  it  as  the  general  impression ;  and  those  who  still 
dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careftil  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the- majority  of  a  democratic  people 
change  their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
effect  strange  revolutions  in  men's  minds ;  but  their  opin- 
ions do  not  change  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difRcult  to  show  that  they  are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the 
mind,  will  sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion, 
without  any  outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been 
openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been  foi-med  to  make 
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■war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one  noiselessly  secede ; 
day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at  last  it  is  only 
professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still  continue 
to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  un- 
aware for  a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected ;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no 
steps ;  they  observe  each  other  and  are  silent.  The  major- 
ity have  ceased  to  believe  what  they  believed  before ;  but 
they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  pubhc 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators,  and  to  keep 
them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid 
changes  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it 
may  be  that  the  leading  opinions  of  society  will  erelong  be 
more  settled  than  tliey  have  been  for  several  centuries  in 
our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more  closely  the  natural 
wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I  grow  per- 
suaded that,  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  perma- 
nently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and 
political  revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less 
frequent  than  is  supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democra- 
cies appear  always  excited,  uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in 
their  wills  and  in  their  positions,  it  is  imagined  tliat  they 
are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt  new  opinions, 
and  to  assume  new  manners.  Bat  if  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity predisposes  men  to  cliange,  it  also  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  settled  order  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  them,  but 
festens  them  to  earth ;  it  kindles  their  desires,  but  limits 
their  powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  perceived  at  first;  the  p^sions 
■which  tend  to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvi- 
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ous  enough ;  but  the  hidden  force  which  restrains  and 
tinites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a  glance. 

Amidst  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shail  I  dare  to  say 
that  revolutions  are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  gener- 
ations ?  If  men  continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely 
within  tlie  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests,  and  to  live 
upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to  those  great  and 
powerfiil  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations,  but  which 
develop  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so 
ardent,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  to  regard  every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  inno- 
vation as  an  irksome  toil,  every  social  improvement  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  so  refuse  to  move  alto- 
gether for  fear  of  being  moved  too  fer.  I  dread,  and  I 
confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way  to 
a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  interests  of  their  future  selves  and  those  of  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of 
life,  rather  than  to  make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modern  society  will  be  ever 
changing  its  aspect ;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  too  invariably  fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
prejudices,  the  same  manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be 
stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that  the  mind  will  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards  forever,  without  begetting  fresh  ideas ; 
that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless  and  solitary 
trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  motion,  that  humanity 
■will  cease  to  advance. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  j,™ , 
which  deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter 
them  also  from  war ;  the  spirit  of  mihtary  glory  and  the 
spirit  of  revolution  are  weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  causes.  The  evep-increasing  numbers  of  men  of 
property  who  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth  of  personal 
wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  tlie  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity 
which  are  produced  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  cool- 
ness of  understanding  which  renders  men  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  violent  and  poetical  excitement  of  arms, — 
all  these  causes  concur  to  quench  the  military  spirit,  I 
think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  constant  rule, 
that,  amongst  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  passions  will 
become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  aa  social 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal. 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations 
are  subject,  democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  What- 
ever taste  they  may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  must  have  an  army.  Fortune,  which  has  conferred 
so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness, where  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbors :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants ;  but  this  Is 
peculiar  to  America,  not  to  democracy. 
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The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  institutions  resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  demo- 
cratic people  from  the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and 
their  armies  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  their 
fete.  It  is  therefore  of  singular  importance  to  inquire  what 
are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of  whom  these 
armies  are  composed. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  especially  amongst  those 
in  which  birth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequal- 
ity exists  in  the  army  as  in  the  nation  ;  the  officer  is  nohle, 
the  soldier  is  a  serf;  the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
command,  the  other  to  ohey.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the 
private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore  circomscrihed  witliin 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of  the  olBcer  an 
unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only  forms  a 
part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are  piaced  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and 
unvarying  manner.  Thus,  one  man  is  born  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  another  to  that  of  a  company ;  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  utmost  object  of  their  hopes, 
they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain  contented  with 
their  lot. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies, 
weakens  the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  an  officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  also  occupies  an  elevated  rank  in  society ;  the  for- 
mer is  almost  always,  in  his  eyes,  only  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms 
follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters  the 
army  in  order  to  find  an  honorable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  hack  to  his  home 
and  his  peers  some  honorable  recollections  of  military  lite ; 
but  his  principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession 
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either  property,  distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these 
advantages  in  his  own  right,  and  enjoys  them  without  leav- 
uig  his  home. 

In  democratic  armies,  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers, 
which  makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeas- 
urahly  extends  the  boimds  of  mihtary  ambition.  The  offi- 
cer, on  his  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily stops  him  at  one  grade  more  tlian  at  another ;  and 
each  grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his 
rank  in  society  almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  ia  the 
army.  Amongst  democratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that 
an  officer  has  no  property  but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction 
but  that  of  military  honors :  consequently,  as  often  aa  his 
duties  change  his  fortune  changes,  and  he  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  new  man.  What  was  only  an  appendage  to  his 
position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  become  the  main 
point,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  officers  were  always 
called  by  their  titles  of  nohihty  ;  they  are  now  always  called 
by  the  title  of  their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in 
the  furms  of  language  suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  in 
that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies,  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost 
universal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual ;  it  is  strength- 
ened by  all  other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life 
itself.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  of  all  aimies  in  the  world, 
those  in  which  advancement  must  be  slowest  in  tune  of 
peace  are  the  armies  of  democi-atic  countries.  As  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  is  naturally  hniited,  whilst  the  number 
of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the  strict  law  of 
equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  progress,  — 
many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus,  the  desire  of 
advancement  is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment fewer  there  than  elsewhere.     All  the  ambitious  spirits 
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of  a  democratic  army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous 
of  war,  because  war  makes  vacancies,  and  warrants  the 
violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which  is  the  sole  privilege 
natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  tiiat,  of  all 
armies,  those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic 
armies,  and  of  all  nations,  those  most  fond  of  peace  are 
democratic  nations ;  and  what  makes  these  fects  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  these  contrary  effects  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  by  the  principle  of  equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  con- 
stantly harbor  the  wish  and  discover  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing their  condition  and  improving  their  welfere :  this  makes 
them  fond  of  peace,  which  is  fevorable  to  industry,  and 
allows  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  little  undertakings  to 
their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  equality 
makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  military  honors  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honora  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case,  the  inquietude  of  the  heart 
is  the  same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambi- 
tion of  success  as  great,  —  the  means  of  gratifying  it  alone 
are  different. 

These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
expose  democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When 
a  mihtary  spirit  forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms 
immediately  ceases  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  military  men 
fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  public  servants :  they  are 
little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  understood.  The  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then  occurs ;  the  men 
who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the  highest,  but 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Military  ambition  is  only  indulged 
when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause 
and  consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  be- 
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cause  that  profession  is  not  honored,  and  the  profession  is 
not  honored  because  the  best  part  of  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies 
are  often  restless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  although  their  physical  condition  is  commonly  fer  bet- 
ter, and  their  diacipHne  less  strict,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies  an  inferior  position,  and 
his  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his  taste  for  hostilities 
which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or  gives  him  a 
desire  for  revolution,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win  by 
force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance 
now  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  laaln 
mentioned  danger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  com- 
munities, almost  every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ; 
but  democratic  armies  are  generally  led  by  men  without 
property,  most  of  whom  have  little  to  lose  in  civil  hroHs. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally  much  more  afraid  of 
revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as  amongst  democratic  nations  (to  repeat 
what  I  have  just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  best  educated, 
and  ablest  men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the 
army,  taken  collectively,  eventually  forms  a  small  nation 
by  itself,  where  the  mind  is  less  enlarged,  and  habits  are 
more  rude,  than  in  the  nation  at  large,  Now,  this  small 
uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and  alone 
knows  how  to  use  them ;  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic 
people  is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  army.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  army  amidst  an 
nnwarlike  nation ;  the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity  for  quiet  continually  puts  the  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  soldiery. 
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It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  speaking,  that,  if 
democratic  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their 
interests  and  tlieir  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn 
to  war  and  revolutions  by  their  armies.  Military  revolu- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristoc- 
racies, are  always  to  he  dreaded  amongst  democratic  nations. 
These  perils  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  fonni- 
dable  which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  tlie  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  wliich 
occurs  is  to  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by 
going  to  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  war :  war 
almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  raises 
their  character.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  check  to  the 
excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally 
spring  out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate 
diseases  to  which  democratic  communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  That  peril  is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more 
fiercely  when  the  war  is  over ;  for  armies  are  much  more 
impatient  of  peace  after  having  tasted  military  exploits. 
War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people  who  should 
always  be  athirst  for  military  glory, 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in 
great  democratic  nations  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with 
their  armies,  than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after 
conquest.  There  are  two  things  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple will  always  find  very  difficult,  —  to  begin  a  war  and  to 
end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  pecuHar  advantages  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  them  to  certain 
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which  aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an 
equal  extent.     I  shall  point  out  only  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and 
often  exasperates  that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose 
minor  passions  every  day  require  peace  in  order  to  he  satis- 
fied. Thus  there  is  some  risk  of  its  causing,  under  another 
form,  the  very  disturbance  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

No  protracted  wax  can  fail  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a 
democratic  country.  Not  indeed  that,  after  every  victory, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  victorious  generals  will  pos- 
sess themselves  by  force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the 
manner  of  Sylla  and  Ciesar :  the  danger  is  of  another  kind. 
War  does  not  always  give  over  democratic  communities  to 
militaiy  government,  but  it  must  invariably  and  immeas- 
urably increase  the  powers  of  civil  government ;  it  must 
almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  tilings  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  vio- 
lence, it  prepares  men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits. 
All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  democratic 
nation  ought  to  know  that  war  is  the  surest  and  the  short- 
est means  to  accomplish  it.  This  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  am- 
bition of  soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm, 
is  to  augment  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed 
by  increasing  the  army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but 
it  plunges  the  country  into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future 
period.  To  increase  the  army  may  produce  a  lasting  effect 
in  an  aristocratic  community,  because  military  ambition  is 
there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  ambition  of 
each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  But 
nothing  is  gsunod  by  increasing  the  army  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  rises 
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m  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose 
clidms  have  been  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  new  commis- 
sions are  instantly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  multitude  beyond 
all  power  of  satisfaction;  and  even  those  who  were  but 
now  satisfied  soon  be^n  to  crave  more  advancement ;  for 
the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as 
in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men 
want  is,  not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant 
promotion.  Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast, 
they  are  perpetually  recurring.  Thus  a  democratic  nation, 
by  augmenting  its  army,  only  allays  for  a  time  the  ambition 
of  the  military  profession,  which  soon  becomes  even  more 
formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who  feel  it  is  in- 


I  am  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an 
evil  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies, 
and  beyond  hope  of  cure.  The  legislators  of  democracies, 
must  not  expect  to  devise  any  mihtary  organization  capable 
by  its  influence  of  calmmg  and  restraining  the  military 
profession :  their  eiforts  would  exhaust  their  powers,  before 
the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army  itself,  but  in  the  country.  Democratic  nations 
are  naturally  afr^d  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the 
object  is  to  turn  these  natural  instincts  into  intelligent,  de- 
liberate, and  lasting  tastes.  When  men  have  at  last  learned 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitable  use  of  freedom,  and  have 
felt  its  blessings,  —  when  they  have  conceived  a  manly  love 
of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves  to  disci- 
pline, —  these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their 
will,  these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  being  infiised  into  tlie  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
army,  tempers  the  opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mili- 
tary fife,  or  represses  them  by  the  mighty  force  of  public 
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opinion.     Teach  Isut  the  citizens  to  be  educated,  > 

firm,  and  free,  and   the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined  and 

obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
army,  should  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
nation,  and  to  overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right, 
■would  defeat  its  object :  it  would  do  much  more  to  favor, 
than  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  army 
amidst  a  democratic  people  wiU  always  be  a  source  of  great 
danger ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  dan- 
ger would  be  to  reduce  the  array,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
which  all  nations  are  not  able  to  apply. 
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CHAPTER  xxrri. 

WHICH  IS   THE   MOST  WARLIKE  AND  MOST   EEVOLUTIONAEY 
CLASS  IN   DEMOCRATIC   ARMIES. 

IT  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  army  to  be  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  be- 
longs, as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
living  in  democratic  times  seldom  choose  a  military  life. 
Democratic  nations  are  therefore  soon  led  to  give  up  the 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that  of  compulsory  en- 
listment. The  necessity  of  their  social  condition  compels 
them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  he 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  Is  in- 
discriminately and  equally  home  by  the  whole  community. 
This  is  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  these  nations,  and  of  their  notions.  The  govern- 
ment may  do  almost  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  it  appeals 
to  the  whole  community  at  once :  it  is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which  commonly 
occasions  resistance.  But  as  mihtary  service  is  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  the  evident  consequence  is,  that  each  of 
them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on  active  duty.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in  democracies 
only  passes  through  the  army,  whilst,  among  most  aristo- 
cratic nations,  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the 
soldier  adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
of  a  democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  mihtary  life ; 
but  the  majority,  being  enlisted  agmnst  their  will,  and  ever 
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ready  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  do  not  consider  themselves 
as  seriously  engaged  in  the  military  profession,  and  are  al- 
ways thinking  of  quitting  it.  Such  men  do  not  contract 
the  wants,  and  only  htdf  partake  in  the  passions,  which 
that  mode  of  life  engenders.  They  adapt  themselves  to 
their  mihtary  duties,  but  their  minds  are  still  attached  to 
the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged  them  in  civil 
life.  They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
or,  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large 
into  the  army,  and  retain  it  there.  Amongst  democratic 
nations,  the  private  soldiers  remain  most  like  civiHans : 
upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation  have  the  firmest  hold, 
and  public  opinion  has  most  influence.  It  is  through  the 
private  soldiers,  especially,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  infiise 
into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  respect 
for  rights,  if  these  principles  have  once  been  successful- 
ly inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.  The  reverse  hap- 
pens amongst  aristocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  have 
eventually  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  where  they  live  amongst  them  as  strangers,  and  often 
as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  armies,  the  officers  are  the  conservative 
element,  because  the  officers  alone  have  rettuned  a  strict 
connection  with  civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  pur- 
pose of  resuming  their  place  in  it  sooner  or  later :  in  demo- 
cratic armies,  the  private  soldiers  stand  in  this  position,  and 
from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  these  same 
democratic  armies,  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation,  —  a  fact  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Amongst  democratic  nations, 
the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  severs  all  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  civil  life  ;  he  leaves  it  forever,  and  no  inter- 
est lu-ges  him  to  return  to  it.  His  true  country  is  the 
army,  since  he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained 
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in  it ;  he  therefore  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises 
or  sinks  with  it,  and  henceforward  directs  all  his  hopes  to 
that  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of  an  officer  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  country,  he  may,  perhaps,  ardently  desire 
■war,  or  lahor  to  hring  ahout  a  revolution,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stability  and  peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this 
restless  and  warlike  spirit.  Though  ambition  is  universal 
and  continual  amongst  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  seldom  great.  A  man  who,  being  bom  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  be  an  oiHcer,  has  already  taken  a  prodigious  step.  He 
has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he  filled 
in  civil  life,  and  has  acquired  rights  which  most  democratic 
nations  will  ever  consider  as  inahenahle.*  He  is  wilhng  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
won.  The  fear  of  risking  what  he  has  already  obtained 
damps  the  desire  of  acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.  Hav- 
ing conquered  the  first  and  greatest  impediment  which 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns  himself  with  less  im- 
patience to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His  ambition 
will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  increas- 
ing distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike, 
and  also  the  least  revolutionary,  part  of  a  democratic  army 
will  always  be  its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers 
are  not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which,  in  all  armies, 
fills  the  intermediate  space  between  them ;  I  meaji  the 
class  of  non-commissioned   officers.      This   class   of  non- 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  mach  more  secore  amongst  democratic 
nationB  than  elsewhere ;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  shoold  be  eecnred 
by  the  laws. 
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cominissioned  officers,  wliich  had  never  acted  a  part  in 
histerj  until  the  present  century,  is  henceforward  destined, 
I  think,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  Like  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds,  all 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  civi!  life ;  like  the  former, 
they  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all 
their  desires ;  but  non-commissioned  officers  are  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and  lofty  post,  at  which  they 
may  pause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere  they  can  attain 
further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  are  invariable,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure, 
confined,  comfortless,  and  precarious  existence  ;  as  yet,  he 
sees  nothing  of  military  life  but  its  dangers ;  he  knows 
nothing  but  its  privations  and  its  discipline, — more  difficult 
to  support  than  dangers :  he  suffers  the  more  frova  his  pres- 
ent miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution  of  society 
and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them  ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  command,  honors,  independence,  rights,  and 
enjoyments.  Not  only  does  tliis  object  of  his  hopea  appear 
to  him  of  immense  importance,  but  he  is  never  sure  of 
reaching  it  till  it  is  actually  his  own  ;  the  grade  he  fills  is 
by  no  means  irrevocable  ;  he  is  always  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer,  for  this 
is  imperiously  reqtui-ed  by  the  necessity  of  discipline :  a 
slight  fault,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  in  an  instant 
of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  and  endeavor ;  until  he 
has  reached  the  grade  to  which  he  aspires,  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing ;  not  till  he  reaches  that  grade  does  his 
career  seem  to  begin,  A  desperate  ambition  cannot  fail 
to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goaded  on  by  his 
youth,  his  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  bis  age,  his 
hopes,  and  his  fears. 
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Non-commissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war,  — 
on  war  always,  and  at  any  cost ;  but  if  war  be  denied 
them,  then  they  desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  author- 
ity of  established  regulations,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  by 
the  general  confusion  and  the  political  passions  of  the  time, 
to  get  rid  of  their  superior  officers,  and  to  take  their  places. 
Nor  is  it  impfKsible  for  them  to  bring  about  such  a  crisis, 
because  their  common  origin  and  habits  give  them  much 
influence  over  the  soli^ers,  however  different  may  be  their 
passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  char- 
acteristics of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
belong  to  any  particular  time  or  country  ;  they  will  always 
occur  at  aU  times,  and  amongst  all  democratic  nations.  In 
every  democratic  army  the  non-commissioned  officers  will 
be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pacific  and  orderly  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will  be  the  best. 
The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  military  life  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  they 
will  display  a  faithfiil  reflection  of  the  community :  if  that 
community  is  ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  by  their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either 
unconsciously  or  against  their  will ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and 
energetic,  the  community  wOl  itself  keep  them  within  the 
J  of  order- 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


CAUSES  WHICH  BENDER  DEMOCBATIC  ARMIES  WEAKER  THAN 
OTHER  ARMIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE 
FORMIDABLE    IJJ    PROTRACTED   WARFARE. 

ANY  army  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  tlie  out- 
set of  a  campaign,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  army 
which,  has  long  been  engaged  in  warfare  has  strong  chances 
of  victory  :  this  truth  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  democratic 
armies.  In  aristocracies,  the  military  profession,  being  a 
privileged  career,  is  held  in  honor  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  ambi- 
tion embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  aU  respects  on  a  level  with 
the  nation,  and  frequently  above  it. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that,  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually 
drawn  away  from  the  military  profession,  to  seek  by  other 
paths  distinction,  power,  and  especially  wealth.  After  a 
long  peace,  —  and  in  democratic  times  the  periods  of  peace 
are  long,  —  the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the  country  itself 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and,  until  war 
has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  army. 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  thu  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible 
law  of  promotion.  This  is  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but 
of  the  constitution  of  the  people ;  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  amongst  these  nations,  the  officer  derives  his 
position  in  the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army. 
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and  as  he  draws  all  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he 
enjoys  from  the  same  source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his 
profession,  or  is  not  superannuated,  till  very  near  the  close 
of  life.  The  consequence  of  these  two  causes  is,  that,  when 
a  democratic  people  goes  to  war  after  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  are  old  men.  I 
speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationary,  or 
have  advanced  only  step  by  stop.  It  may  be  remarked 
with  surprise,  that,  in  a  democratic  army,  after  a  long 
peace,  all  the  soldiers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior 
oiBcers  in  declining  years  ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting 
in  experience,  the  latter  in  vigor.  This  is  a  leading  canse 
of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of  successful  generalship  is 
youth :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  so,  if  the  greatest 
captain  of  modem  times  had  not  made  the  observation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
aristocmtic  armies :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right 
of  bu-th  much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in 
all  ranks  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  bring  to  their 
profession  all  tho  early  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Again, 
as  the  men  who  seek  for  military  honors  amongst  an  aris- 
tocratic people  enjoy  a  settled  position  in  civil  society,  they 
seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old  age  overtakes  them. 
After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous  years  of  youth  to 
the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and  spend  at 
home  tho  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly 
officers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of 
body  and  mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service. 
The  man  who  has  long  lived  amidst  the  calm  and  luke 
warm  atmosphere  of  democratic  manners,  can  at  first  ill 
adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toOs  and  sterner  duties  of  war- 
fare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste  for  arms, 
at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him  for 
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Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  enjoyments  of  civil  Ufe 
exercise  less  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  army,  because, 
amongst  those  nations,  the  aristocracy  commands  tlie  army  ; 
and  an  aristocracy,  however  plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures, 
has  always  many  other  passions  besides  tiiat  of  its  own 
well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions  more  thoroughly 
its  well-being  will  be  readily  sacrificed." 

I  have  sJiown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  promotion  is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first 
support  this  state  of  things  with  impatience ;  they  grow 
excited,  restless,  exasperated ;  but  in  the  end  most  of  them 
make  up  their  minds  to  it.  Those  who  have  the  largest 
share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the  army ;  others, 
adapting  their  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty  for- 
tunes, ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  The  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the 
competency  and  security  which  attend  it :  their  whole  no- 
tion of  the  fiiture  rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  pro- 
vision, and  all  they  require  is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it.  Thus, 
not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an  army  with  old  men,  but 
it  frequently  imparts  the  views  of  old  men  to  those  who  are 
Btill  in  the  prime  of  life, 

I  have  also  shown  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honor 
and  practised  with  little  spirit.  This  want  of  public  favor 
is  a  heavy  discouragement  to  the  army ;  it  weighs  down 
the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  when  war  breaks  out  at  last, 
they  cannot  immediately  resume  their  spring  and  vigor. 
No  similar  cause  of  moral  weakness  exists  in  aristocratic 
armies ;  there,  the  officers  are  never  lowered,  either  in  their 
own  eyes  or  In  those  of  their  countrymen ;  because,  inde- 
pendently of  their  military  greatness,  they  are  personaUy 
great.     But,  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  on  the 
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two  kinds  of  armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  would 
still  be  different. 

When  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their 
warlike  spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  hy  ser- 
vice, they  still  retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honor  of  their 
class,  and  an  old  habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example. 
But  when  the  officers  of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer 
the  love  of  war  and  the  ambition  of  arms,  nothing  what- 
ever remains  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  democratic  peo- 
ple engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much 
more  risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation  ;  hut  it  ought  not 
easily  to  he  cast  down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of 
success  for  such  an  army  are  increased  by  the  duration  of 
the  war.  When  a  war  has  at  length,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, roused  the  whole  community  irom  their  peaceful 
occupations,  and  ruined  their  minor  undertaking,  the  same 
passions  which  made  them  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  War, 
after  it  has  destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes 
itself  the  great  and  sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  desires  that  equality  engenders  are  exclu- 
sively directed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  selfsame  democratic 
nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  some- 
times perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention, 
and  is  seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation 
enter  the  military  profession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud, 
and  martial  minds,  no  longer  of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but 
of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in  this  direction.  As  the 
number  of  competitors  for  military  honors  is  immense,  and 
war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great  generals 
are  always  sure  to  spring  up.     A  long  war  produces  upon 
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&  democratic  army  the  same  effects  that  a  revolution  pro- 
duces upon  a  people;  it  hreaks  through  regulations,  and 
allows  extraordinary  men  to  rise  above  the  common  level. 
Those  officers  whose  bodies  and  minds  have  grown  old  in 
peace,  are  removed,  or  superannuated,  or  they  die.  In 
their  stead,  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on,  whose 
fi-ames  are  alrea.dy  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.  They  are  bent  on  advance- 
ment at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  they  are 
followed  by  others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and 
after  these  are  others,  yet  unlimited  by  aught  but  tlie  size 
of  the  anny.  The  principle  of  equality  opens  the  door  of 
ambition  to  aU,  and  death  provides  chances  for  ambition. 
Death  is  constantly  thinning  the  ranks,  making  vacancies, 
closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  secret  connection  between  the 
military  chai'acter  and  the  character  of  democracies,  which 
■war  brings  to  light.  The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
passionately  eager  to  acquire  what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy 
it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the  most  part  worship 
chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than  of  diffi- 
culty. This  is  the  spirit  which  they  bring  to  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them 
to  the  field  of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  their 
lives  in  order  to  secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory. 
No  kind  of  greatness  is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination 
of  a  democratic  people  than  military  greatness,  —  a  great- 
ness of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  obtained  without  toil,  by 
nothing  but  the  risk  of  life. 

Thus,  whilst  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  members 
of  a  democratic  community  divert  them  from  war,  their 
habits  of  mind  fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well :  they 
soon  make  good  soldiers,  when  they  are  aroused  from  their 
business  and  their  enjoyments. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtfiil  to  democratic  armies,  war 
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secures  to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever 
possess ;  and  these  advantages,  however  little  felt  at  first, 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give  them  the  victory.  An  aristo- 
cratic nation,  which,  in  a  contest  with  a  democratic  people, 
does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  always  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered  by  it, 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

OF   DISCIPLINE  IN  DEIIOCRATIC   AEiOES. 

IT  is  a  very  common  opinion,  especially  in  aristocratic 
countries,  that  the  great  social  equality  which  prevails 
in  democracies  ultimately  renders  the  private  soldier  in- 
dependent of  the  officer,  and  thus  destroys  the  bond  of 
discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there  are  two  kinds  of 
disciphne,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf,  —  one 
rich,  the  otlier  poor,  —  the  one  educated  and  strong,  the 
other  ignorant  and  weak,  —  the  strictest  bond  of  obedience 
may  easily  be  established  between  the  two  men.  The  sol- 
dier is  broken  in  to  military  discipline,  as  it  were,  before  he 
enters  the  army ;  or  rather,  military  discipline  is  nothing 
but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  In  aristocratic 
armies,  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  ;  he  acts  with- 
out reflection,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies 
without  complaint:  in  this  state,  he  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  he  is  still  a  most  formidable  animal  trained  for  war. 

A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from 
soldiers  that  hlind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obe- 
dience, which  an  aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them 
without  difficulty.  The  state  of  society  does  not  prepare 
them  for  it,  and  the  nation  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
natural  advantages,  if  it  sought  artificially  to  acquire  ad- 
vantages of  this  particular  kind.  Amongst  democratic 
communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  free  action  of  the  faculties ;  all  that  can  be 
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done  by  discipline  is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thus  incul- 
cated is  less  exact,  but  it  is  more  eager  and  more  intelligent. 
It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him  who  obeys :  it  rests  not 
only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason  ;  and  consec[uently, 
k  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  as  danger 
rec(uires.  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  upon 
habits,  and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a 
democratic  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthened  in  sight 
of  tlie  enemy,  because  every  soldier  tlien  clearly  perceives 
that  he  must  be  silent  and  obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike 
achievements  knew  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I 
speak  of.  Amongst  the  ancients,  none  were  admitted  into 
the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens,  who  differed  but  little 
from  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  treat  each  other 
as  equals.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came  ont  of 
the  bosom  of  aristocracy ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
those  armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  familiarity  prevailed  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  men.  Plutarch's  lives  of  great 
commanders  furnish  convincing  instances  of  the  &ct :  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressing  their 
general,  and  the  general  hstened  to  and  answered  whatever 
the  soldiers  had  to  say ;  they  were  kept  in  order  by  lan- 
guage and  by  example,  fiir  more  than  by  constraint  or  pun- 
ishment ;  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as  their 
chief.  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ever  carried  the  minutise  of  military  discipline  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  Russian^  have  done  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  from  conq^uering  Asia,  — 
and  Rome,  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  WAR  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 

WHEN  the  principle  of  eqoality  is  spreading,  not  only 
amongst  a  single  nation,  but  amongst  several  neigh- 
boring nations  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  tlie  case  in  Eu- 
rope, the  inhahitants  of  these  different  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of 
laws,  still  resemble  each  other  in  their  equal  dread  of  war 
and  tlieir  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  ambi- 
tion or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes  ;  they  are 
appeased  in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general 
apathy  and  good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from 
their  gi'asp,  and  wars  become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equahty,  taking  place  in  several  coun- 
tries at  once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants 
to  follow  manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  their 
tastes  become  similar,  but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and 
entangled  with  one  another,  that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils 
on  other  nations  without  those  evils  falhng  back  upon  itself; 
and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as  a  calamity  almost 
as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  demo- 
cratic times  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the 

•  It  is  scarcely  ncfiHsaty  for  me  to  observe,  (hat  the  dread  of  war  displayed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  attributable  solely  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  principle  of  eqnaiitj  amongst  tliem ;  independently  of  this  pennaneni 
cause,  Bereral  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  might  be  pointed  out, 
and  I  may  mention,  before  all  the  rest,  the  extreme  lassitude  which  the  wars 
of  the  Revolotion  aod  the  Empire  hare  left  behind  them. 
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other,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  should 
go  to  war  without  embroiling  the  rest.  The  interests  of  all 
are  so  interlaced,  their  opinions  and  their  wants  so  much 
alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet  when  the  others  stir. 
Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when  they  break 
out,  they  spread  over  a  larger  field. 

Neighboring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike 
in  some  respects,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resemble  each 
other  in  almost  all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  conse- 
quences of  great  importance  in  relation  to  war. 

"  This  is  not  only  becanse  these  nations  have  the  Eame  eocial  condition, 
but  it  arises  from  the  very  □atorc  of  that  social  condition,  which  leads  nien 
to  imitate  and  identity  themselvee  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  arc  divided  into  castes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  ao  deaire 
to  be  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavors,  more  and  more,  lo  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  Ms  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re- 
main himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  mniked. 

When  the  stele  of  society  amongst  a,  people  is  democratic,  —  that  is  to 
gay,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  tlie  commnnity,  and 
all  its  members  ore  nearly  equal  in  education  aud  in  property,  —  the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are  an- 
noyed, aa  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness ;  iitr  from  seeking  to 
preserve  th^  own  distingnishing  singulnrities,  they  endeavor  to  shake  them 
off,  in  order  to  identity  themselves  wiit  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  sole  i«preseatative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their  eyes.  The  character- 
isttcs  of  individoals  ate  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  evea  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  betn-een  themselves  ;  in  the  ^es  of  democracy, 
even  those  who  are  not  aUke  seek  nothing  more  tljiin  to  become  so,  and  to 
copy  each  other, — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away 
by  the  general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations  :  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  diflerent,  because  the  spirit  of  arisweracy  is  lo  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics ;  but  if  two  neighboring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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If  I  inijaire  why  it  is  that  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
made  tlie  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe 
ti-emble  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst,  at  the  present  day, 
the  power  of  that  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
population,  I  perceive  that  the  Swiss  are  become  like  all 
the  surrounding  communities,  and  those  surrounding  com- 
munities like  the  Swiss  :  so  that,  as  numerical  strength  now 
forms  the  only  diflference  between  them,  victory  necessai-ily 
attends  the  lai'gest  army.  Thus,  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Eui-ope 
is  to  make  numerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields 
of  battle,  and  to  constrain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  large  states,  or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  victory,  each 
people  ought  of  course  to  strive  by  aJl  the  means  in  its 
power  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  into 
the  field.  When  it  was  possible  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops 
superior  to  all  otliers,  such  as  the  Swiss  infantry  or  the 
French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies  ;  but  the  case  is  altered 
when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  supplies 
means  of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
when  men  are  all  alike  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  is  naturally  much  stronger  amongst  dem- 
ocratic nations  than  elsewhere.  Hence,  whilst  these  na- 
tions are  desirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male  population 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effecting 
this  object:  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  democratic  ages, 
armies  seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war 
declines. 

In  the  same  ages,  too,  the  manner  of  carrj-ing  on  war  is 
likewise  altered  by  the  same  causes,  Machiavelli  observes, 
in  "  The  Prince,"  "  that  it  is  much  more  diificult  to  subdue 
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a  people  who  hare  a  prince  and  his  barons  for  their  leaders, 
than  a  nation  which  is  commanded  by  a  prince  and  his 
slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read  "public  function- 
aries "  for  "  slaves,"  and  this  important  truth  will  be  strictly 
applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its 
neighbors  or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  conquer  tliem,  because  all  its  forces  can 
never  be  collected  and  held  together  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an  enemy  meets  at 
every  step  small  centres  of  resistance,  by  wliich  invasion  is 
arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  monntainous  country,  —  the  defeated  party  has 
constant  opportunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand 
in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  amongst  democratic  nations  : 
they  easily  bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field, 
and  when  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  be- 
comes victorious  ;  but  if  ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  ter- 
ritory invaded,  it  has  few  resources  at  command ;  aiid  if 
the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost.  This  may 
very  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  of  the  community 
is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of 
the  whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  ral- 
lying-point  to  others.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic 
country  except  the  state ;  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
State  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  its 
civil  power  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  the  chief  city,  all 
that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it 
is  assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  the  creation  of  local  liberties,  and  consequently  of  local 
powers ;  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.  For 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable 
to  cany  on  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  not  bo  inclined  to  attempt  it. 
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According  to  the  law  of  nationa  adopted  in  civilized 
countries,  the  object  of  war  is,  not  to  seize  the  property 
of  private  individuals,  but  simply  to  get  possession  of  po- 
litical power.  The  destruction  of  private  property  is  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
latter  object. 

When  an  aristocratic  country  is  invaded  after  the  defeat 
of  its  army,  the  nobles,  although  they  arc  at  the  same  time 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community,  will  continue 
to  defend  themselves  individually  rather  than  submit ;  for 
if  the  conqueror  remained  master  of  the  conntry  he  would 
deprive  them  of  their  political  power,  to  which  they  cling 
ereu  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They  therefore 
pitfer  fighting  to  submission,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes  ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along 
with  them,  because  the  people  have  long  been  used  to  fol- 
low and  obey  them,  and  besides  have  but  little  to  risk  in 
the  war. 

Amongst  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  condition  pre- 
vails, on  the  contrary,  each  citizen  has  biit  a  slender  share 
of  political  power,  and  often  has  no  share  at  all :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  are  independent,  and  all  have  something 
to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  less  afraid  of  being  con- 
quered, and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an  aristocratic 
people.  It  will  always  bo  extremely  difficult  to  decide  a 
democratic  population  to  take  up  arms  when  hostilities 
have  reached  its  own  i«rritory.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  such  a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  charac- 
ter which  may  impart  to  every  citizen  some  of  those  inter- 
ests that  cause  the  nobles  to  act  for  the  pubhc  welfare  in 
aristocratic  countries. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  princes  and  other 
leaders  of  democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  the  love 
and  the  habit  of  freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous 
contest  with  the  love  and  the  habit  of  physical  well-being. 
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I  can  conceive  nothing  better  prepared  for  subjection,  in 
case  of  defeat,  than  a  democratic  people  without  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  take  the  field  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  to  fight  in  sraaJI  engagements,  and  to  make 
long  regular  sieges  :  modem  tactics  consist  in  fighting  de- 
cisive battles,  and,  as  soon  as  a  Hne  of  march  is  open  before 
the  army,  in  rushing  upon  the  capital  city,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  war  at  a  single  blow.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  new  system ;  but  the  invention  of  such 
a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individual  man,  whoever 
he  might  be.  The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  in  his 
time  ;  that  mode  was  successftil,  because  it  was  eminently 
adapted  to  that  state  of  society,  and  because  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  it.  Napoleon  was  the  first  commander 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal ;  but  tiie  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of  feudal 
society.  It  may  iairly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordi- 
nary man  had  been  born  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
would  not  have  derived  the  same  results  from  his  method 
of  warfare,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  have  had  a  different 
method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable 
a  fortiori  to  civil  wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  have 
not  naturally  the  military  spirit ;  they  sometimes  acquire 
it,  when  they  have  been  dragged  by  compulsion  to  the 
field ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  voluntarily  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil 
war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the 
community  consent  to  run  into  such  risks ;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  remain  motionless. 
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But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  consid- 
erable obstacles  would  stand  in  tbeir  way  ;  for  tbey  can 
resort  to  no  old  and  well-established  influence  which  they 
are  willing  to  obey,  —  no  well-known  leaders  to  rally  the 
discontented,  as  well  as  to  discipline  and  to  lead  them,  — 
no  political  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  resist- 
ance directed  against  the  government. 

In  democratic  countries,  the  moral  power  of  the  majority 
is  immense,  and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its 
command  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources 
which  may  be  combined  against  it.  Therefore,  the  party 
which  occupies  the  seat  of  the  majority,  which  speaks  in 
its  name  and  wields  its  power,  triumphs  instantaneously 
and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance  ;  it  does  not  even 
give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in  the  bud. 

Those  who,  in  such  nations,  seek  to  effect  a  revolution 
by  force  of  arms,  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to 
seize  upon  the  whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands, 
which  can  better  be  done  by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war ; 
for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular  war,  the  party  which  rep- 
resents the  state  is  always  certain  to  conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the 
army  should  divide  itself  into  two  iactions,  the  one  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its 
allegiance.  An  army  constitutes  a  small  community,  very 
closely  united  together,  endowed  with  great  powers  of  vi- 
tality, and  able  to  supply  its  own  wants  for  some  time. 
Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could  not  be  long ;  for 
either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the  government 
by  the  sole  display  of  its  resonrces,  or  by  its  first  victory, 
and  then  the  war  would  be  over ;  or  the  struggle  would 
take  place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  organized  powers  of  the  state 
would  speedily  either  disband  itself,  or  be  destroyed.     It 
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may  therefore  te  admitted  as  a  general  truth,  that,  in  ages 
of  equality,  civil  wars  will  become  much  less  frequent  and 
less  protracted.* 

*  It  shonid  te  borne  in  mine!  that  I  Bpcak  here  of  aovercigo  and  inda- 
pendent  democratic  nations,  not  of  oonftderatc  democcaciea ;  in  coniederacie^, 
as  the  preponderating  power  alwajs  resides,  in  spite  of  all  politioil  fiftioQS, 
in  the  stale  governments,  and  not  in  the  ftderai  government,  civil  wars  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  foreign  wars  in  disguise. 
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I  SHOULD  imperfectly  fiilfil  the  purpose  of  this  book, 
if,  after  having  shown  what  ideas  and  feelings  are  sug- 
gested by  the  principle  of  equality,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere 
I  conclude,  the  general  influence  which  these  same  ideas 
and  feelings  may  exercise  upon  the  government  of  human 
societies.  To  succeed  in  tliis  object,  I  shall  frequeni:ly  have 
to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  reftise 
to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to  him,  which 
may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for 
following,  in  their  private  actions,  no  other  guide  than  their 
own  will.  This  complete  independence,  which  they  con- 
stantly enjoy  in  regard  to  their  equals  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  life,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them 
the  notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living 
at  such  times  have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take 
any  one  of  them  at  a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his 
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most  deep-seated  iiistiiicts ;  and  you  will  find  that,  of  all 
govemmcnts,  he  will  soonest  concciTe  and  most  highly 
value  that  government  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected, 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

Of  all  the  political  effects  produced  by  the  equality  of 
conditions,  this  love  of  independence  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  observing,  and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  their  alarm  is  wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a 
more  formidable  aspect  in  democratic  countries  than  else- 
where. As  the  citizens  have  no  direct  influence  on  each 
other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  fails, 
which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would  seem 
that  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
that,  every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  direction,  the 
fiibric  of  society  must  at  once  crumble  away. 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  anarchy  is  not  the  princi- 
pal evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to  fear,  but  the  least. 
For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  tendencies :  the 
one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  may  suddenly 
drive  them  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude. 
Nations  readily  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  it ;  they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without 
perceiving  its  drift;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  important  to 
point  it  out. 

For  myself  I  am  so  far  irom  urging  it  as  a  reproach  to 
the  principle  of  equality  that  it  renders  men  intractable, 
that  this  very  circumstance  principaUy  calls  forth  my  ap- 
probation. I  admire  to  see  bow  it  deposits  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man  the  dim  conception  and  instinctive  love 
of  political  independence,  thus  preparing  the  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  it  produces :  it  is  on  this  very  account  that 
I  am  attached  to  it. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THAT  THE  OPINIONS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIOSS  ABOUT  GOV- 
ERNMENT ARE  NATURALLY  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  CONCEN- 
TRATION OF  POWER. 

THE  notion  of  secondary  powers,  placed  between  the 
sovereign  and  liis  subjects,  occurred  naturally  to  the 
imagination  of  aristocratic  nations,  because  those  commn- 
nities  contained  individuals  or  families  raised  above  the 
common  level,  and  apparently  destined  to  command  by 
their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealth.  This  same 
notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  converse  reasons ;  it  can  only  be  introduced 
artificially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  where- 
as they  conceive,  as  it  were  without  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  the  notion  of  a  single  and  central  power,  which 
governs  the  whole  community  by  its  direct  influence. 
Moreover,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  in  re- 
li^on,  the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly  open 
to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and  its  fevorite  conception  is  that  of  a 
great  nation  composed  of  citizens  all  formed  upon  one 
pattern,  and  all  governed  by  a  single  power. 

The  very  next  notion  to  that  of  a  single  and  central 
power,  which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  equality,  is  the  notion  of  uniformity  of  le^slation. 
As  every  man  sees  that  he  differs  but  little  from  those 
about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why  a  rule  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
others.     Hence  the  shghtest  privileges  are  repugnant  to 
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iiis  reason ;  the  faintest  dissimilarities  in  the  pohtical  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  people  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of 
legislation  appears  to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good 
government. 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  notion  of  a  uniform 
rule,  equally  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  almost  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristo- 
cratic ages  ;  it  was  either  never  broached,  or  it  was  rejected. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on 
both  sides  to  such  blind  instincts  and  untroveraable  habits, 
that  tliey  still  direct  the  actions  of  m  n  p  of  partic- 
ular exceptions.  Notwithstanding  h  mm  'ariety  of 
conditions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  c  tarn  un  be  of  persons 
existed  at  that  period  in  precisely  mil  u  mstances ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  tl  n  n  f  fr  m  assign- 
ing to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different  rights. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and 
the  same  laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few 
points  of  resemblance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  amongst  a  people, 
individuals  seem  of  less,  and  society  of  greater  importance ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the 
great  and  imposing  image  of  the  people  at  large.  This 
naturally  gives  the  men  of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opin- 
ion of  the  privileges  of  society,  and  a  very  humble  notion 
of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and  those  of  the 
latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  infor- 
mation and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of 
that  power,  to  guide  as  well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  penc- 
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trate  to  the  root  of  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect 
some  of  the  notions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we 
shall  perhaps  he  surprised  to  find  so  much  accordance  be- 
tween men  who  are  so  often  at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that,  in  every  state,  the  supreme 
power  ought  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once 
that  power  is  constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no 
limits  to  it,  and  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  it. has  tlie  right 
to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  They  have  not  the  shghtest 
notion  of  pecuhar  privileges  granted  to  cities,  families,  or 
persons :  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  foreseen  that  it 
might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity  the 
same  laws  to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  all  its  inhab- 
itants. 

These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  diffiised  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  even  insmuate  themselves  amongst  those  nations 
which  most  vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin 
to  the  supreme  power,  but  they  ascribe  to  that  power  the 
same  characteristics.  Amongst  them  all,  the  idea  of  inter- 
mediate powers  is  weakened  and  obhterated ;  the  idea  of 
rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
and  sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place. 
These  ideas  take  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  become  more  equa!,  and  men  more  alike ;  they 
are  produced  by  equahty,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  tlie  pro- 
gress of  equahty. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking 
has  gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these 
opinions  have  got  complete  hold  of  the  pubhc  mind.  If  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in 
France,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not 
adopted  them.  Most  of  these  parties  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  but  they  all  hold  tliat  the  government 
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ougbt  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in  everything  that  is 
done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance  are  never- 
theless agreed  upon  this  head.  The  unity,  the  ubiquity, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the 
political  systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age. 
They  recur  even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regenera- 
tion :  the  human  mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly 
to  the  minds  of  princes.  "Whilst  the  ancient  fabric  of  Eu- 
ropean society  is  altered  and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire 
new  conceptions  of  their  opportunities  and  their  duties ; 
they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  central  power  which 
they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer,  by  its  own 
agency  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  al!  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  wiU  venture  to  . 
aav,  was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and 
abides  there  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled 
thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than 
is  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they 
readily  agree  upon  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  that  su- 
premacy. The  notion  they  all  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  sole,  simple,  providential,  and  creative  power. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled ;  this  one 
remains  fixed,  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  adopted  by 
statesmen  and  political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  the  multitude ;  those  who  govern  and  tliose  who  are 
governed  agree  to  pursue  it  with  equal  ardor ;  it  is  the 
earliest  notion  of  their  minds,  it  seems  innate.  It  origi- 
nates, therefore,  in  no  caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  hut 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  present  state  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THAT  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  DEMOCEATIO  NATIONS  ACCORD 
WITH  THEIR  OPINIONS  IN  LEADING  THEM  TO  COKGEN- 
TEATE   FOLrriCAL  POWER. 

IF  it  be  true  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  great  centra!  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predis- 
pose them  to  recognize  such  a  power,  and  to  give  it  their 
support.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  reasons  to  which  the  fact  may  be  attrib- 
uted have  been  previously  stated.* 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  comitries  have  no 
superiors,  no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  part- 
ners in  their  undertatings,  they  readily  fidl  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  consider  themselves  as  beings  apart.  I  had 
occasion  to  point  this  out  at  considerable  length  in  treating 
of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can  never,  without  an 
effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  aiFairs  to  engage 
in  pubhc  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  abandon 
the  latter  to  tlie  sole  visible  and  permanent  representative 
of  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
state.  Not  only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for 
public  business,  but  they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Private  life  in  democratic  times  is  so  busy,  so  ex- 
cited, so  fiill  of  wishes  and  of  work,  that  hardly  any  energy 
or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual  for  public  life.  I  am 
the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensities  are  uncon- 
querable, since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book  has 

•  See  Appendix  V. 
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been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that,  at  the  present 
day,  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  human  heart, 
and  that,  if  they  are  not  checked,  they  will  wholly  over- 
grow it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  mcreasing 
love  of  well-being  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property 
cause  democratic  nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbances. 
The  love  of  public  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  pas- 
sion which  these  nations  retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active 
and  powerful  amongst  them  in  proportion  as  all  other  pas- 
sions droop  and  die.  This  naturally  disposes  the  members 
of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  surrender  addi- 
tional rights  to  the  central  power,  wHch  alone  seems  to  be 
interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  periods  of  equably,  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to 
expect  much  support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  inde- 
pendent and  powerless.  These  two  conditions,  which  must 
never  be  either  separately  considered  or  confounded  to- 
gether, inspire  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  country  with 
very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence  iills  him 
with  self-reliance  and  pride  amongst  his  equals ;  his  debil- 
ity makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  some 
outward  assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of 
them,  because  they  are  all  impotent  and  un sympathizing. 
In  this  predicament,  he  naturally  turns  his  eyes  to  that 
imposing  power  which  alone  rises  above  the  level  of  uni- 
versal depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants  and  especially 
his  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ultimately  views 
it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own  weakness.* 

*  In  democratic  communitjes,  nothing  but  the  central  power  has  any 
stability  in  its  position  or  any  ponuancnce  in  ils  nndertaiinga.  All  the 
members  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transformation.  Now  it  is  iu 
the  nature  of  all  governments  to  seek  conBfantly  to  cnlai^  their  sphere  of 
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Tliis  may  more  completely  expWn  what  frequently  takes 
place  in  democratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  who  are 
so  impatient  of  superiors  patiently  submit  to  a  master, 
exliibiting  at  once  their  pride  and  tlieir  servility. 

The  hatred  which  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  privileges  become  fewer  and  less  considerable,  so 
that  democratic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely 
just  when  they  have  least  fiiel.  I  have  already  given  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  un- 
equal, no  inequality  is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  where- 
as the  slightest  dissimilarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general 
unifoimity :  the  more  complete  this  uniformity  is,  the  more 
insupportable  does  the  sight  of  such  a  difference  become. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of  equahty  should  con- 
stantly increase  together  with  equality  itself,  and  that  it 
should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on, 

action  ]  hence  it  ia  almoEt  impossible  thai  such  a  government  should  not 
ultimately  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principle  and  a  constant  will, 
upon  men  whose  position,  lyhose  notions,  ajid  whose  desires  are  in  continual 
vacillation- 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  members  of  the  community  promote  the 
influence  of  the  central  power  without  intending  it.  Democratic  ages  axe 
periods  of  experiment,  innovation,  aud  adventure.  At  such  times,  there  are 
alwavB  a  multitude  of  men  engaged  in  dilBcuit  or  novel  undertakings,  which 
they  follow  alone,  without  caring  for  their  fellow-men.  Such  persons  may 
be  ready  to  admit,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  public  authority  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  private  concerns;  hnt,  by  an  exception  to  that  rule,  each 
of  them  craves  its  assistance  in  the  particular  concern  on  which  he  is 
{laged,  and  seeks  to  draw  npon  the  inflaence  of  the  govenunent  for  his 
benefit,  though  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  oeeasions.  If  a  krge  b 
her  of  men  apply  this  particubr  exception  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  eslends  itself  insensibly  in  all 
direitions,  althoiyjh  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  circumscribed. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increases  its  power  simply  by  the  fact  of 
lis  permanence  Time  is  on  its  side  ;  every  incident  betriends  it ;  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  uDconsdously  promote  it ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that, 
the  older  a  demotratjL  community  ia,  the  more  centralized  will  its  govem- 
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This  never-dying,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  s. 
democratic  people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political 
rights  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  state  alone. 
The  sovereign,  being  necessarily  and  incontestably  above 
all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and  each  of  them 
thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative  which  he 
concedes  to  the  crown.  The  man  of  a  democratic  £^e  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  obey  his  neighbor  who  is  lus  equal ; 
he  refiises  to  acknowledge  superior  abihty  in  such  a  per- 
son ;  he  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is  jealous  of  his  power; 
he  fears  and  he  contemns  him ;  and  he  loves  continually 
to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependence  in  which  both 
of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power,  which  follows  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, courts  and  encourages  the  principle  of  equahty;  for 
equality  singularly  facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  in- 
fluence of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  every  central  govern- 
ment worships  uniformity :  uniformity  reheves  it  from  in- 
quiry into  an  infinity  of  details,  which  must  be  attended  to 
if  rules  have  to  be  adapted  to  different  men,  instead  of 
indiscriminately  subjecting  all  men  to  the  same  rule :  thus 
the  government  likes  what  the  citizens  like,  and  naturally 
hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments,  which, 
in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
viction, establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between 
them.  The  feults  of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  its  tastes;  public  confidence  is  only  reluctantly 
withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its  excesses  and  its  errors ; 
and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Democratic  nations  often 
hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is  vested ;  but 
they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same 
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conclusion.  I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality 
suggests  to  men  the  notion  of  a.  sole,  uniform,  and  strong 
government:  I  have  now  shown  that  the  principle  of 
equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it.  To  governments- 
of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore  tending. 
They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natural  inclination  of  mind 
and  heart ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are 
opening  upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liber- 
ties will  ever  be  the  products  of  art ;  that  centralization 
will  be  the  natural  government.* 

*  See  Appendix  W. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  CEETAIN  PECTJLlAE  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES,  WHICH 
ETTHER  LEAD  A  PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  CENTEALIZA- 
TION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OK  WHICH  DIVERT   THEM   FROM  IT. 

IF  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an 
unequal  manner.  This  depends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  promote  or  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  that  state  of  society,  —  circumstances  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few. 

Amongst  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  be- 
came equal,  the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions 
combat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  propensities  superinduced 
by  the  principle  of  equality ;  and  although  the  central 
power  may  increase  its  privileges  amongst  such  a  people, 
the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  never  en- 
tirely forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equality 
of  conditions  grows  up  amongst  a  people  who  have  never 
known,  or  have  long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is,  (and 
such  is  the  case  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  for- 
mer habits  of  the  nation  are  suddenly  combined,  by  some 
sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the  new  habits  and  princi- 
ples engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all  powers  seem 
spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers  accu- 
mulate there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  in- 
stantly att^a  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  whilst 
private  persons  allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  weakness. 
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The  English  who  emigrated  three  hundred  years  ago  to 
found  a  democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  had  all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs 
in  their  mother  country;  they  were  conversant  with 'trial 
by  jury }  they  were  accustomed  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  —  to  personal  freedom,  to  the  notion  of  rights 
and  the  practice  of  asserting  them.  They  carried  with 
them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customs, 
and  these  institutions  preserved  them  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  state.  Thus,  amongst  the  Americans,  it  is 
freedom  which  is  old,  —  equality  is  of  comparatively  mod- 
em date.  The  reverse  is  occurring  in  Europe,  where 
equality,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  under  the  rule 
of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations  long 
before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  thouglits. 

I  have  said  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  notion 
of  government  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under 
the  form  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion 
of  intermediate  powers  is  not  familiar  to  them.  This  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  democratic  nations  which  have 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  equality  by  means 
of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  which  managed 
local  af^irs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  storm, 
and  as  the  confiised  mass  which  remains  has  as  yet  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assume  the 
administration  of  those  affairs,  the  state  alone  seems  capa- 
ble of  taking  upon  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and 
centralization  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of 
the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  for  ha^-ing 
centred  in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative 
power  of  France  ;  for,  after  the  abrupt  disappearance  of 
the  nobility  and  the  higher  rant  of  the  middle  classes, 
these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  course :  it  would  have 
been  abnost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  as  to  assume  them. 
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But  a  similar  necessity  has  never  been  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
cana, who,  liaving  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  hav- 
ing governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call 
upon  the  state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  TJius, 
the  progress  of  centralization  amongst  a  democratic  people 
depends  not  only  on  the  progress  of  ei^uality,  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  equality  has  been  established. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution, 
when  hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  people  endeavor  to  centralize 
the  public  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  wrest  the  management  of  local  affeirs  from  the 
aristocracy.  Towards  the  close  of  such  a  revolution,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered  aristocracy  who 
endeavor  to  make  over  the  management  of  all  affairs  to  tbe 
state,  because  such  an  aristocracy  dread  the  tyranny  of  a 
people  who  have  become  their  equal,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  master.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the 
community  which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of 
tbe  government ;  but  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution 
lasts,  there  is  always  one  class  in  the  nation,  powerful 
in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  who  are  induced,  by  peculiar 
passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by 
one's  neighbor  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling 
amongst  democratic  nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  lower 
orders  in  England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to 
destroy  local  independence,  and  to  transfer  tbe  administra- 
tion from  all  tbe  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre ; 
whereas  tbe  higher  classes  are  endeavoring  to  retain  this 
administration  ^  ithin  its  ancient  boundaries,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  a  time  will  come  vrhen  the  very  reverse  will 


These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is 
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always  stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  amongst 
a  democratic  people,  who  have  passed  through  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  to  reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  amongst 
a  democratic  community  in  which  the  citizens  have  been 
equal  from  the  first.  The  example  of  the  Americans 
completely  demonstrates  the  feet.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges ;  they 
have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  infe- 
rior ;  and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they 
have  never  known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supreme 
power  to  manage  their  affeirs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans 
is  singular :  they  have  derived  from  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land the  notion  of  private  rights  and  the  taste  for  local 
freedom ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain  both,  because 
they  have  had  no  aristocracy  to  combat. 

If  education  enables  men  at  all  times  to  defend  their 
independence,  this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic 
times.  When  all  men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole 
and  all-powerful  government  by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct. 
But  men  require  much  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  art  to 
organize  and  to  maintain  secondary  powers  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  to  create,  amidst  the  independence  and 
individual  weakness  of  the  citizens,  such  free  associations 
as  may  be  able  to  struggle  against  tyranny  without  destroy- 
ing public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjection  of 
individuals  will  increase  amongst  democratic  nations,  not 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  the 
same  proportion  as  their  ignorance.  It  is  true  that,  in 
ages  of  imperfect  civilization,  the  government  is  frequently 
as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose  a  despot- 
ism upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  required  to  shake  it  off;  but  the  effect  is  not 
the  same  on  both  sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  peo- 
ple may  be,  the  central  power  which  rules  them  is  never 
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completely  devoid  of  cultivation,  because  it  readily  draws 
to  its  own  uses  wliat  little  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and,  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere. 
Hence,  amongst  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  dem- 
ocratic, an  amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedily  to  arise 
between  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  ruler  and  that  of 
each  of  his  subjects.  Tins  completes  the  easy  concentra- 
tion of  all  power  in  his  hands  :  the  administrative  function 
of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  because  the  state  alone 
is  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may 
be,  never  afford  the  same  spectacle,  because,  in  them,  in- 
struction is  nearly  equally  diffused  between  the  monarch 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  community. 

The  Pacha  who  now  rules  in  Egypt  found  the  population 
of  that  country  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  and 
equal,  and  he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability  of  Eu- 
rope to  govern  that  people.  As  the  personal  attainments 
of  the  sovereign  are  thus  combined  with  the  ignorance  and 
democratic  weakness  of  his  subjects,  the  utmost  centrah- 
zation  has  been  established  without  impediment,  and  the 
Pacha  has  made  the  country  his  manufactory,  and  the 
inhabitants  his  workmen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ulti- 
mately enervates  society,  and  thus,  after  a  length  of  time, 
weakens  the  government  itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that 
a  centralized  social  power  may  be  able  to  execute  great 
undertakings  with  facility  in  a  given  time  and  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  war,  in 
which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point, 
than  on  the  extent  of  those  resources.  Hence  it  is  chiefly 
in  war  that  nations  desire,  and  irequentiy  need,  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  central  government.  AH  men  of  mili- 
tary genius  are  fond  of  centralization,  which  increases  their 
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strength ;  and  all  men  of  centralizing  genius  are  fond  of 
war,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus,  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  multiply  the  privi- 
leges of  the  state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private 
persons,  is  much  more  rapid  and  constant  ajnongst  those 
democratic  nations  which  are  exposed  by  their  position  to 
great  and  frequent  wars,  than  amongst  all  others. 

I  have  sliown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love 
of  well-being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase 
the  functions  of  central  government,  as  the  only  power 
which  appears  to  be  intrinsically  sufficiently  strong,  en- 
lightened, and  secure  to  protect  them  from  anarchy.  I 
would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  circumstances  which 
tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  community  agitated 
and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity,  and  lead 
private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquillity, 

A  people  are  therefore  never  so  disposed  to  increase  the 
functions  of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  bloody  revolution,  which,  after  having  wrested  prop- 
erty from  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors,  has  shaken  all 
belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with  fierce  hatreds,  conflicting 
interests,  and  contending  fections.  The  love  of  public 
tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscriminate  pas- 
sion, and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which 
may  concur  to  pronjote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the 
principal  cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost 
of  the  incidental  causes  which  may  draw  the  management 
of  all  afEairs  into  the  hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic 
countries,  is  the  ori^n  of  that  ruler  himself,  and  his  own 
propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  of  equality  are 
naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to  extend 
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its  privileges  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  faith- 
iiilly  represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their 
own  inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no 
bounds,  and  they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it 
is  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre 
will  always  be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of 
kings  who  are  still  in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aris- 
tocratic order,  than  under  new  princes,  the  children  of  their 
own  achievements,  whose  birth,  prejudices,  propensities,  and 
habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly  to  the  cause  of 
equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic  origin 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize ;  I 
believe  they  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  any  othera  to 
that  object.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equality  lie 
in  that  direction ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great, 
because  the  community,  instead  of  volunteering  compliance 
with  their  desires,  frequently  obey  them  with  reluctance. 
In  democratic  communities,  the  rule  is,  that  centralization 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  is  less  aristo- 
cratic. 

Wlien  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility, 
the  vices  inherent  in  aristocratic  communities  have  a  free 
course,  and  meet  with  no  corrective.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is  constantly  led, 
by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to  adopt 
sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and 
the  people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to 
those  manners  which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such 
times,  it  often  happens  that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the 
central  power  far  less  as  a  tyrannical  than  as  an  aristocrati- 
cal  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the  firm  defence  of  their 
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independence,  not  only  because  they  would  remain  free,  but 
especially  because  they  ar^  determined  to  remain  equal, 

A  revolution  whicb  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  fcnily 
in  order  to  place  new  men  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power ;  but, 
however  anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certtun 
consequence  will  be  to  extend  and  to  secure  the  preroga- 
tives of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  so!e  condition,  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power 
in  a  democratic  community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get 
men  to  believe  you  love  it.  Thus,  the  science  of  despot- 
ism, which  was  once  so  complex,  is  simplified,  and  reduced, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THAT  AMONGST  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OP  OUR  TIME  THE 
SOVEREIGN  POWER  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  SOVER- 
EIGNS ARE  LESS  STABLE. 

ON  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  teen  said,  the 
reader  will  be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  tliat  in 
Europe  everything  seems  to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  to  render 
every  day  private  independence  more  weak,  more  subordi- 
nate, and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general 
and  permanent  tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to 
the  centralization  of  government,  and  they  are  moreover 
exposed  to  a  number  of  secondary  and  incidental  causes 
with  which  the  Americans  are  unacquainted.  It  would 
seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  towards  equality  brings 
them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  such  is  the  feet.  During  the  aristocratic 
ages  which  preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  been  deprived  of,  or  bad  rehnquished,  many  of 
tlic  rights  inherent  in  their  power.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  amongst  the  greater  part  of  European  nations,  numer- 
ous private  persons  and  corporations  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
la.w.  The  state  baa  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone 
these  natural  attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  i 
of  government,  the  state  tolerates  no  intermediate  i 
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between  itself  and  the  people,  and  it  directs  them  by  itself 
in  general  affairs.  I  am  far  from  blaming  this  concentra- 
tion of  power,  —  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powea^ 
existed  in  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and 
administered  local  affairs.  Most  of  these  local  authoritias 
have  already  disappeared ;  all  are  speedily  tending  to  dis- 
appear, or  to  fall  into  the  most  complete  dependence.  From 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  provincial  bodies 
are  either  destroyed  or  are  upon  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
turj,  many  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  which  have 
agitated  it  in  opposite  directions ;  but  all  these  perturba- 
tions resemble  each  other  in  one  respect,  —  they  have  all 
shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  powers  of  government. 
The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not  abolish  in 
the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed  to 
the  policy  of  the  princes  wbo  conquered  the  French.  Those 
princes  rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion except  centralization :  that  is  the  only  principle  they 
consented  to  receive  from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  rights, 
which  have  been  successively  wrested,  in  .our  time,  from 
classes,  corporations,  and  individuals,  have  not  served  to 
raise  new  secondary  powers  on  a  more  democratir  basis, 
but  have  uniformly  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  Eveiywliere  the  state  acquires  more  and  more 
direct  control  over  the  humblest  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  governing  each  of 
them  in  his  smallest  t 


*  This  gradnal  weakening  of  indmduals  in  relalion  to  society  al  large 
may  be  traced  ia  a  thousand  things.  I  shall  select  firum  amongst  these  ex- 
amples one  derived  ftom  the  law  of  wills. 

common  to  profess  the  greatest  rt 
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Almost  all  the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were 
formerly  in  the  liands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations  ; 
they  are  now  almost  all  dependent  on  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  countries  are  actually  administered  by 
that  power.  The  state  almost  exclusively  undertakes  to 
supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the  sole  reliever  of  ail 
kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  coun- 
tnes,  at  the  present  day,  a  national  concern.  The  state 
receives,  and  often  takes,  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the 
mother,  to  hand  it  over  to  official  agents :  the  state  undeiv 
takes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  instruct  the  mind  of  each 
generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  courses  of  public 
instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom, are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  aflirm,  that,  amongst  almost  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  our  days.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protes- 
tant, religion  is  in  danger  of  felling  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Not  that  rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right 
of  setthng  points  of  doctrine,  but  they  get  more  and  more 
hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom  doctrines  are  ex- 
pounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property,  and 
pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  minis- 

tesfamcnlHry  diaposilions  of  a  man ;  this  feelirg  sometimes  eren  became 
Buperedtjone  amoi^st  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  :  tlie  power  of  the  atato, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  force  to  the 
Tery  lenat  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetnal  power. 

Wlien  all  living  men  are  enfifcbled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected ; 
it  is  circnmscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  hmits :  amongst  the  French,  at  the 
present  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  amorist  his  children  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  state ;  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  life, 
the  law  insists  npon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it. 
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ters,  —  often  their  own  servants, — and  by  this  alliance  with 
religion  they  reach  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The 
authority  of  government  lias  not  only  spread,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  throughout  the  sphere  of  all  existing  powers,  till 
that  sphere  can  no  longer  contain  it,  hut  it  goes  further, 
and  invades  the  domain  heretofore  reserved  to  private  inde- 
pendence, A  multitude  of  actions,  which  were  formerly 
entirely  heyond  the  control  of  the  pubKc  administration, 
have  heen  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  supreme  government 
usually  contented  itself  with  managing  and  superintending 
the  community  in  whatever  directly  and  ostensibly  con- 
cerned the  national  honor;  but  in  all  other  respects,  the 
people  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  free  will.  Amongst 
these  nations,  the  government  often  seemed  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and  the  sufferings  of 
private  persons  involved  the  general  prosperity,  and  that 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  must  sometimes 
be  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  governing  the  people  collectively ;  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  thought  themselves  responsible  for 
the  actions  and  private  condition  of  their  subjects,  —  as  if 
they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to  instruct  each  of  them 
in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure  their  happi- 
ness quite  independently  of  their  own  consent.     On  the 

*  In  proportion  as  the  dnties  of  the  central  power  are  augmented,  the 


also.     They  fona  a  nation  in  each  Tiation ;  and  as  they  sliare  the  stability 
of  the  government,  thuy  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  erery  part  of  Europe,  the  goremment  rules  in  two  ways ;  it 
rules  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertain  of  ila 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  hope  they  have  of  becoming  its  agents. 
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other  hand,  private  imiividuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to 
look  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  they  in- 
voke its  assistance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  administration  as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
public  administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  cen- 
tralized, but  more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  every- 
where interferes  in  private  concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it 
regulates  more  undertakings,  and  undertakings  of  a  lesser 
kind  ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing  every  day  about,  above, 
and  around  all  private  persons,  to  assist,  to  advise,  and  to 
coerce  them. 

Formerly,  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands, 
or  the  revenue  of  his  taxes  ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now 
that  his  wants  have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince 
to  put  on  a  new  tax,  he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus 
the  state  gradually  becomes  the  debtor  of  most  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community,  and  centralizes  the 
largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another 
method.  As  men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become 
more  equal,  the  poor  have  more  resources,  more  education, 
and  more  desires ;  they  conceive  the  notion  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them  to  save.  These 
savings  are  ddly  producing  an  infinite  number  of  small 
capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labor,  which  are 
always  increasing.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
would  be  unproductive,  if  it  remfuned  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  This*  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
a  philanthropic  institution,  which  will  soon  become,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most  important  political  in- 
stitutions. Some  charitable  persons  conceived  the  .notion 
of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them  out 
at  interest.     In  some  countries,  these  benevolent  associa- 
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tions  are  still  completely  distinct  from  the  state ;  but  in 
almost  all,  they  manifestly  tend  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  government ;  and  in  some  of  them,  the  government  has 
superseded  them,  taking  upon  itself  the  enormous  task  of 
centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting  out  at  interest,  on  its 
own  responsibility,  the  daily  savings  of  many  milHons  of 
the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  state  draws  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich  by 
loans,  and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the 
savings  banks.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually 
flowing  around  the  government,  and  passing  through  its 
Lands ;  the  accumulation  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  democratic  country, 
the  state  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with  confidence, 
because  the  state  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  durability.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  treasury;  he  interferes  in  private 
money  matters ;  he  is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master, 
of  all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their  steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fiilfils  of  itself  the  whole  of 
the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities,  —  ex- 
tending those  duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities,  ■ — 
but  it  performs  them  with  more  alertness,  strength,  and 
independence  than  it  displayed  before.  All  the  govern 
ments  of  Europe  ha\e,  in  our  time,  singularly  improved 
the  science  of  admini'itration  :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  wjtb  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at 

*  On  the  one  hand  the  tti>te  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetnally  increas. 
ing  ;  and,  on  the  other  the  co>  emment  gets  more  and  more  complete  pos- 
session of  the  eunriKb  of  that  welfare. 

Thue  men  are  following  two  soparatc  roada  to  servitude ;  the  taste  for 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  pmt  in  the  gOTcrnment, 
and  their  loie  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dependence  upon  those, 
who  goTem. 
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less  expense;  they  seem  to  be  constantly  enriched  by  all 
the  experience  of  which  they  have  stripped  private  persons. 
From  day  to  day,  the  princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subordi- 
nate officers  under  stricter  control,  and  invent  new  methods 
for  guiding  them  more  closely,  and  inspecting  them  with 
less  trouble.  Not  content  with  managing  everything  by 
then"  agents,  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  in  everything :  so  that  the  public  administration  not 
only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands.  The  government  centralizes  its  agency  whilst 
it  increases  its  prerogative ;  —  hence  a  twofold  increase  of 
strength, 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power,  amongst  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike 
the  mind,  —  the  independence  of  that  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  functions.  Not  only  did  the  courts  of  justice 
decide  almost  all  differences  between  private  persons,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  between  private 
persons  and  the  state. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative 
fiinctions  which  courts  of  judicature  bad  in  some  countries 
usurped,  but  to  the  judicial  duties  common  to  them  all.  In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still 
are,  many  private  rights,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  general  right  of  property,  which  stood  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the  state  could 
not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi-politi- 
cal power  which  m^nly  distinguished  the  European  courts 
of  judicature  from  all  others  ;  for  all  nations  have  had 
judges,  but  all  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the 
same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  amongst  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and 
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more  dependent  courts  are  everywhere  springing  up  by  the 
side  of  the  old  ones,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding,  by 
an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such  litigated  matters  as  may 
arise  between  the  government  and  private  persons.  The 
elder  judicial  power  retains  its  independence,  but  its  juris- 
diction is  narrowed  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
reduce  it  to  be  exclusively  the  obiter  between  private  in- 
terests. 

The  number  of  these  speciaj  courts  of  justice  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus, 
the  government  is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  its  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sanction  of 
another  power.  As  judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at 
least  the  state  is  to  select  them,  and  always  to  hold  them 
under  its  control ;  so  that  between  the  government  and 
private  individuals  they  place  the  effigy  of  justice  rather 
than  justice  itself.  The  state  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-increasing 
power  of  deciding  on  them  all,  without  restriction  and 
without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amongst  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  one 
great  cause,  independent  of  all  tliose  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  extend 
the  agency  or  to  strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme 
power,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to :  I 
mean  the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  is  fostered  by  the 
progress  of  social  equality.  Manufacturers  generally  collect 
a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  amongst  whom  new 
and  complex  relations  spring  up.     These  men  are  exposed 

*  A  Btrange  sophism  has  been  uttered  on  this  heafl  in  rranoe.  When  a 
suit  arises  between  the  government  find  a  privafe  person,  it  ia  not  to  be  tried 
before  an  ordinary  jndge,  — in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mis  the  administrative 
and  the  judidol  powers  ;  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  roost  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  W  invest  the  govern- 
ment with  the  offiee  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time. 
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by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered. 
It  may  also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the 
healtli,  and  even  the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of 
those  who  hve  by  them.  Thus,  the  manufecturing  classes 
require  more  regulation,  superintendence,  and  restraint  than 
the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  powers 
of  government  should  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  classes. 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application  ;  what  follows  more 
especially  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe,  In  the  centu- 
ries which  preceded  that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristocracy 
was  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend 
it :  landed  property  was  therefore  surrounded  by  ample 
securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed  great  independence. 
This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  per- 
petuated, notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  amongst  the  community  who 
most  easily  escape  fi'om  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

In  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources 
of  our  history  are  to  be  traced,  personal  property  was  of 
small  importance,  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised 
and  weak :  the  manufacturing  class  formed  an  exception  in 
the  midst  of  those  aristocratic  communities ;  as  it  had  no 
certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly  protected,  and  was 
often  unable  to  protect  itself.  Hence  a  habit  sprang  up  of 
considering  manufecturing  property  as  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  same  securities,  as  property  in  general ;  and 
manufacturers  were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the 
social  hierarchy,  whose  independence  was  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  who  might  with  propriety  be  abandoned  to  the 
disciphnary  passions  of  princes.  On  glancing  over  the 
codes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  surprised  to  see,  in  those 
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periods  of  personal  independence,  with  what  incessant  royal 
regulations  manu&ctures  were  hampered,  even  in  their 
Binallest  details ;  on  this  point,  centralization  was  as  active 
and  as  minute  as  it  can  ever  be. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
world ;  manufacturing  property,  which  was  then  only  in 
the  germ,  has  spread  till  it  covers  Europe :  the  manufdctur- 
ing  class  has  been  multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants 
of  all  other  ranks :  it  has  grown,  and  is  still  perpetually 
growing,  in  number,  in  importance,  in  wealth.  Almost  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected  with  it  at  least 
on  some  one  point :  after  having  been  an  exception  in  soci- 
ety, it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  class  ; 
nevertheless,  the  notions  and  political  habits  created  by  it 
of  old  still  continue.  These  notions  and  habits  remain 
unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions 
and  general  habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Manufecturing  property,  then,  does  not  extend  its  rights 
in  the  same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  manufecturing 
classes  do  not  become  less  dependent,  whilst  they  become 
more  numerous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if 
despotism  lurked  within  them,  and  naturally  grew  with 
their  growth.* 

•  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  iii  eorrobocatjou  of  this  remark. 

Mines  are  the  natural  Eourees  of  manntacturing  wealth ;  as  manu&ctnrea 
bave  grown  up  in  Entope,  aa  the  produce  of  raiues  has  become  of  more 
general  importaoce,  and  good  mining  more  difGcnlt  from  the  eubdivlsion  of 
proportj  whiuh  ia  a  conseqnante  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  moat  goreni- 
ments  have  aEserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie,  and 
of  inspecting  the  works,  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other  kind 
of  property. 

Thus,  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obllgationa 
and  sheltered  by  the  lame  gnaranties  aa  all  other  landed  property,  have 
fallen  untler  the  eontrol  of  the  stale.  The  state  either  works  them  or  farms 
them ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  deriving  their  r^hta  from  the 
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As  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
want  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  other  works  of  a  semi- 
public  nature,  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is 
more  strongly  felt ;  and  as  a  nation  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic, private  individuals  are  less  able,  and  the  state  more 
able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  al!  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  themselves  alone 
the  execution  of  these  undertakings,  by  which  means  tliey 
daily  hold  in  closer  dependence  the  population  which  they 
govern. 

On  the. other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state 
increases,  and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  produce  is  always  growing  larger ; 
and  these  commodities  are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals 
or  establishments  of  the  government.  Thus,  in  every  king- 
dom, the  ruler  becomes  the  principal  manufacturer :  he  col- 
lects and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number  of  engineers, 
architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufecturcr,  but  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master, 
of  all  other  manufecturers.  As  private  persons  become 
powerless  by  becoming  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing 
in  manufactures  without  combination ;  but  the  government 
naturally  seeks  to  place  these  combinations  under  its  own 
control. 

etate ;  aoi,  moreover,  tho  stale  almost  eveiywhere  claims  tho  power  of 
direeting  their  operations  ;  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption,  of  par- 
ticular methods,  Eubjwts  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractorj,  tliey  aro  ousted  by  a  government  court  of  justice, 
and  the  goremment  traDsfers  their  contract  to  other  hands ;  so  that  the 
goyemmeQt  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adventncers  in  its 
power.  NeverthelesB,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also;  new  ones  are  opened;  the  milling  population  extends  and 
grows  np ;  day  by  day,  goTernments  augment  their  subterranean  dominions, 
and  p«ople  them  irith  their  agents. 
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It  mast  be  admitted  that  these  collective  beings,  which 
are  called  companies,  are  stronger  and  more  formidable 
than  a  private  individual  can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have 
less  of  the  responsibility  of  their  own  actions ;  whence  it 
seems  reasonable  tliat  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
so  great  an  independence  of  the  supreme  government  as 
might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individual. 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as 
their  own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it.  Amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  it  is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of 
the  people  to  the  government  can  ever  display  itself:  heuce 
the  latter  always  looks  with  ill-fevor  on  those  associations 
which  are  not  in  ite  own  power ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  people  them- 
selves often  entertain  against  these  very  associations  a  secret 
feeling  of  fear  and  jcalonsy,  which  prevents  the  citizens  from 
defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private 
bodies,  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the 
whole  community,  astonish  and  alarm  the  people  ;  and  the 
free  use  which  each  association  makes  of  its  natural  powers 
is  almost  regarded  aa  a  dangerous  privilege.  All  the  asso- 
ciations which  spring  up  in  our  age  are,  moreover,  new 
corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanctioned 
by  time ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the 
notion  of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of 
government  is  unbounded ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  lose  their  freedom  at  their  birth. 

Amongst  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of 
associations  or  companies  which  cannot  be  formed  until  the 
state  has  examined  their  by-laws  and  authorized  their  exist- 
ence. In  several  others,  attempts  are  made  to  extend  this 
rule  to  all  associations ;  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy, 
if  it  were  successful,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authoriring 
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i  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would 
not  be  long  without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending 
and  managing  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  depart- 
ing from  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself.  In  this  manner, 
the  state,  after  having  reduced  all  who  are  desirous  of  form- 
ing associations  into  dependence,  would  proceed  to  reduce 
into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  associations 
already  formed,  —  that  is  to  say,  almost  all  the  men  who 
are  now  in  existence. 

Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves  and  convert 
to  their  own  purposes  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power 
which  manufacturing  interests  have  in  our  time  broiight 
into  the  world.  Manufactures  govern  us,  they  govern 
manufec  tares. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been 
saying,  that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired 
my  meaning  in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  tbe 
reader  thinks  that  the  examjiles  I  have  adduced  to  support 
my  observations  are  insufficient  or  ill-chosen,  —  if  he  imag- 
ines that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated  the  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  —  I  en- 
treat him  to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn 
his  mind  to  reflect  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to 
explain.  Let  him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  let  him  inquire  of  those 
about  him,  let  him  search  himself,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my  guidance,  and  by 
other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought  to  lead 
him. 

He  will  perceive  that,  for  the  last  half-century,  central- 
ization has  everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  Wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to 
promote  it ;  all  men  have  labored  to  increase  it.     In  the 
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course  of  the  same  period,  during  wliich  men  have  suc- 
ceeded eacli  other  with  singular  rapidity  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs,  tlieir  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  in- 
finitely diversified ;  but  all  have,  by  some  means  or  other, 
sought  to  centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has 
been  the  only  settled  point  amidst  the  extreme  mutabilitv 
of  their  lives  and  their  thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  these  details  of 
human  affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a 
«  hole,  he  will  be  struck  by  tlie  result.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  most  settled  dynasties  shaken  or  overthrown  ;  the 
people  everywhere  escaping  by  violence  from  the  sway  of 
their  laws,  —  abolishing  or  limiting  the  authority  of  their 
rulers  or  their  princes ;  the  nations  which  are  not  in  open 
revolution  restless  at  least,  and  excited,  —  all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  and,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
at  this  very  period  of  anarchy,  and  amongst  these  untract 
able  nations,  the  incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  supreme  government,  becoming  more  centralized,  more 
adventurous,  more  absolute,  more  estensive,  —  the  people 
perpetually  falling  under  the  control  of  the  public  admin- 
istration,—  led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  further 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  till  the  very  men 
who  from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  a 
race  of  kings,  bend  more  and  more  obsequiously  to  the 
slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk.  Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions 
appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on  ;  the  one  continually 
weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as  continually 
strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  has  it 
appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But,  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  it  appears  that  these  two  revolutions  are  inti- 
mately connected  together,  that  they  originate  in  the  same 
source,  and  that,  after  having  followed  a  separate  course, 
they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result. 
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I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  or  implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book:  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  firinciple  of  equality 
itself  with  the  revolution  which  linally  establishes  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  social  condition  and  the  laws  of  a  nation  ;  here 
lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phenomena  which  occasion 
our  astonishment. 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and 
they  more  or  less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of 
inequality  and  of  privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and 
interests  which  the  growing  principle  of  equality  intro- 
duced preponderate  in  government,  our  contemporaries 
had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  established  powers.  This 
led  men  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into  many  of 
them  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always 
engender. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or 
followed  by  some  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property 
and  persons ;  and  almost  all  these  changes  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  anarchy  and  hcense,  because  they  have 
been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion  of  the  nation 
against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  democratic  revo- 
lution was  glowing  with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  old  aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that 
revolution  displayed  a  strong  spirit  of  independence;  but 
as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  became  more 
complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  tliemselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they 
strengthened  and  centralized  their  governments.  They 
had  sought  to  be  free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal ; 
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bat  in  proportion  as  equality  was  more  established  by  the 
aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself  was  thereby  rendered  of 
more  difficult  att^nment. 

These  two  statea  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  con- 
temporaneous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how 
a  people  might  organize  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  baifiing  the 
authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving  the  power  of  all 
kmgs,  —  at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win  free- 
dom, and  the  way  to  lose  it. 

In  our  days,  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  crum- 
bling down  on  every  side,  —  they  see  all  ancient  authority 
dying  out,  all  ancient  barriers  tottering  to  their  fall,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  is  troubled  at  the  sight :  they 
attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution  which  is  taiing  place 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  mankind  is  about 
to  Ml  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  the  final 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps 
assume  a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put 
no  trust  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate 
my  contemporaries.  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of 
this  age  are  turbulent,  but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that 
they  are  Hberal ;  and  I  fear  lest,  at  the  close  of  those  per- 
turbations which  rock  the  base  of  thrones,  the  dominion 
of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ever  was 
before. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WHAT   SORT   OF  DESPOTISM  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  HAVE 
TO  FEAK. 

I  HAD  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  might  offer  singular  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism ;  and  I  perceived,  upon  my  return  to 
Europe,  how  much  nse  had  already  been  made,  by  most  of 
oiu'  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wants 
created  by  this  same  social  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  circle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to  thinE 
that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventually 
undergo  some  oppression  hke  that  which  hung  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five 
years  of  further  meditation,  have  not  diminished  my  fears, 
but  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so 
powerful  as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the 
parts  of  a  great  empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all 
his  subjects  indiscriminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion, and  personally  to  tutor  and  direct  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an  undertaking  never 
occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man  had  con- 
ceived it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and,  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have 
checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 
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When  the  Roman  Emperors  were  at  the  height  of  tlieir 
power,  the  difi'erent  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved 
manners  and  customs  of  great  diversity ;  although  they 
were  subject  to  the  same  monarch,  most  of  the  provinces 
were  separately  administered  ;  they  abounded  in  powerfiil 
and  active  municipalities ;  and  although  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  tlie  empire  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror alone,  and  he  always  remained,  in  case  of  need,  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life 
and  private  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his 
conti'ol.  The  Emperors  possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense 
and  unchecked  power,  which  allowed  them  to  gratify  all 
their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  strength  of  the  state.  They  frequently  abused  that 
power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  subjects  of  property  or 
of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the  few, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  many ;  it  was  fixed  to  some  few 
main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limit«d. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  despotism  were  to  be  estabhshed 
amongst  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might 
assume  a  different  character ;  it  would  be  more  extensive 
and  more  mild;  it  would  degrade  men  without  tormenting 
them.  I  do  not  qiiestibii,  that,  in  an  age  of  instruction 
and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns  might  more  easily 
succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  decidedly 
with  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of 
antiquity  could  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equal- 
ity which  facilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigor.  We  have 
seen  how  tlie  manners  of  society  become  more  humane  and 
gentle,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike. 
When  no  member  of  the  community  has  much  power  or 
much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were,  without  opportunities 
and  a  field  of  action.     As  all  fortunes  are  scanty,  the  pas- 
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sions  of  men  are  naturally  circnmseribed,  their  imagination 
limitud,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  moderation 
moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  tlie  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  aris- 
ing from  causes  beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within 
the  limits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent,  and  even 
cruel,  at  certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of 
great  danger;  but  these  crises  wUl  be  rare  and  brief. 
When  I  consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness  of  their 
raorahty,  their  regular  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint which  they  almost  all  observe  in  their  vices  no  less 
than  in  their  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  tliat  they  wid  meet 
with  tyrants  in  their  rulers,  but  rather  with  guardians.* 

I  thudf,  then,  that  the  species  of  oppression  by  which 
democratic  nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anytliing  which 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world :  our  contemporaries  will 
find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories,  I  seek  in  vain 
for  an  expression  which  v.."  accurately  convey  the  whole 
of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it ,  the  old  words  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  inappropriate ;  the  thing  itself  is  new,  and 
since  I  cannot  name,  I  must  attempt  to  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism 
may  appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observation  b  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  all  equal 
and  alike,  incessantly  endeavoring  to  procure  the  petty  and 
paltry  pleasures  with  which  they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of 
them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  sti'anger  to  the  fete  of  all  the 
rest,  —  his  children  and  his  private  friends  constitute  to 
him  the  whole  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
•  See  Appendls  X. 
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citizens,  ho  is  close  to  them,  but  he  seea  them  not;  —  he 
touches  them,  but  he  feels  thoin  not ;  he  exists  but  in  him- 
self and  fur  himself  alone ;  and  if  hib  kindred  still  remain 
to  him,  ho  may  be  said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  countrj-. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelarj 
power,  which  takes  upon  itsolf  alone  to  secure  their  grati- 
fications, and  to  watch  over  their  fete.  That  power  is 
absolute,  minute,  regular,  provident,  and  mild.  It  would 
be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent,  if,  like  that  authority,  its 
object  was  to  prepare  men  for  manhood ;  but  it  seeks,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  thera  in  perpetual  childhood :  it  ii 
well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provided  they 
think  of  nothing  but  rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such 
a  government  willingly  labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  happiness ;  it  provides 
for  their  security,  foresees  and  supphes  their  necessities, 
facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  descent  of  property, 
and  subdivides  their  inheritances  :  what  remains,  but  to 
spare  them  all  the  care  of  tliinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
living  ? 

Thus,  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free 
agency  of  man  less  usefiil  and  less  frequent ;  it  circum- 
scribes the  will  within  a  narrower  range,  and  gradually 
robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle  of 
equalitj'  has  prepared  men  for  these  things  ;  it  has  predis- 
posed men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on  tliem 
as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each  member  of  the 
community  in  its  powerful  grasp,  and  feshioned  him  at  will, 
the  supreme  power  tlien  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  surfece  of  society  with  a  net- 
work of  small  complicated  rules,  minute  and  uniform, 
through  which  the  most  ori^nai  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the  crowd. 
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The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent,  and 
guided  ;  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are 
constantly  restrained  from  acting :  such  a  power  does  not 
destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence ;  it  does  not  tyrannize, 
but  it  compresses,  enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a 
people,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than 
a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular, 
quiet,  and  gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described  might 
be  combined  more  easily  than  is  commonly  believed  with 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  and  that  it  might 
even  establish  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  con- 
flicting passions ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to 
remain  free  :  as  they  cannot  destroy  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  contrary  propensities,  they  strive  to  satisfy 
them  botli  at  once.  They  devise  a  sole,  tutelary,  and  a!l- 
powerfol  form  of  government,  but  elected  by  the  people. 
They  combine  the  principle  of  centraHzation  and  that  of 
popular  sovereignty  ;  this  gives  them  a  respite  :  they  con- 
sole themselves  for  being  in  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows 
himself  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  because  he  sees  that  it 
is  not  a  person  or  a  class  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
large,  who  hold  the  end  of  his  chain. 

By  this  system,  the  people  shake  off  their  state  of  de- 
pendence just  long  enough  to  select  tlieir  master,  and  then 
relapse  into  it  again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  quite  contented  with  this  sort  of  compromise 
between  administrative  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the 
protection  of  individual  freedom  when  they  have  surren- 
dered it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.     This  does 
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not  satisfy  me :  the  nature  of  him  I  am  to  obey  signifies 
less  to  me  than  the  fact  of  extorted  obedience. 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  a  constitution  of  this  kind 
appears  to  me  to  be  infinitefy  preferable  to  one  which,  after 
having  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  government,  should 
vest  them  in  the  bands  of  an  irresponsible  person  or  body 
of  persons.  Of  all  the  forms  which  democratic  despotism 
could  assume,  the  latter  would  assuredly  be  tlie  worst. 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by 
a  legislature  which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the 
oppression  which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes 
greater,  but  it  is  always  less  degrading ;  because  every  man, 
■when  he  is  oppressed  and  disarmed,  may  stiD  imagine  that, 
whilst  he  yields  obedience,  it  is  to  himself  he  yields  it,  and 
that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclinations  that  all  the  rest 
give  way.  In  like  manner,  I  can  understand  that,  when 
the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  citizen 
is  deprived  not  only  serve  the  bead  of  the  state,  but  the 
state  itself;  and  that  private  persons  derive  some  return 
from  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  which  they  have 
made  to  the  public.  To  create  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  centralized  country  is,  therefore,  to  diminish 
the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may  produce,  but  not 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  admit  that,  by  this  means,  room  is  left  for  the  interven- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  more  important  affairs  ;  but  it  is 
not  tlie  less  suppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private 
ones.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  enslave  men  in  the  minor  details  of  life.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  freedom  less  neces- 
sary in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were  possible 
to  he  secure  of  the  one  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  out  every  day,  and  is 
felt  by  the  whole  community  indiscriminately.     It  does  not 
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drive  men  to  resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn, 
611  they  are  led  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  own  will. 
Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually  broken  and  their  character 
enervated ;  whereas  that  obedience  which  is  exacted  on  a 
few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  exhibits  servitude 
at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it  upon  a 
small  mimher  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  to  summon  a  people, 
who  have  been  rendered  so  dependent  on  the  central 
power,  to  choose  ti-om  time  to  time  the  representatives 
of  that  power ;  this  rare  and  brief  exercise  of  their  free 
choice,  however  important  it  may  be,  will  not  prevent  them 
from  gradually  losing  the  feculties  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  for  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  falling  below  the 
level  of  humanity.* 

I  add,  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising 
the  great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The 
democratic  nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into 
their  political  constitution,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  augmenting  the  despotism  of  thefr  administrative 
constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  paradoxes.  To 
manage  those  minor  affeirs  in  which  good  sense  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  —  the  people  are  Leld  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ; 
but  when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the 
people  are  invested  with  immense  powers  ;  they  are  alter- 
nately made  the  playthings  of  their  ruler,  and  his  masters, 
—  more  than  kings,  and  less  than  men.  After  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  different  modes  of  election,  without  iinding 
one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed,  and  still 
bent  01,  -eeking  further  ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  not 
originate  ii.  the  constitution  of  the  country,  for  more  than 
in  that  of  the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have 
entirely  ^ven  up  the  habit  of  self-gfvemment  should  suc- 
ceed in  1.  'king  a  proper  choice  of  those  .y  whom  they  are 
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to  be  governed ;  and  no  one  will  ever  believe  tliat  a  liberal, 
wise,  and  energetic  government  can  spring  from  the  suf- 
frages of  a  subservient  people. 

A  conalitution  wliich  sbould  be  republican  in  its  head, 
and  ultra-monarchical  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  short-lived  monster.  The  vices  of 
rulers  and  the  inaptitude  of  the  people  would  speedily 
bring  about  its  ruin ;  and  the  nation,  weary  of  its  repre- 
sentatives and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutions,  or 
soon  return  to  stretch  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  single  master. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION   OF   THE  PRECEDING   CHAPTERS. 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
despotic  government  amongst  a  people  in  which  the 
conditions  of  society  are  equal,  than  amongst  any  other ; 
and  I  think  tliat,  if  such  a  government  were  once  estab- 
lished amongst  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only  oppress 
men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, appears  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic 
times.  I  should  have  loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times, 
but  in  the  time  in  which  we  live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall 
attempt,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base 
freedom  upon  aristocratic  privilege,  will  fail ;  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  draw  and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single 
class,  will  fail.  At  the  present  day,  no  ruler  is  skilful  or 
strong  enough  to  found  a  despotism  by  re-estabhshing  per- 
manent distinctions  of  rank  amongst  his  subjects :  no  legis- 
lator is  wise  or  powerfiil  enough  to  preserve  free  institutions, 
if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and  his 
watchword.  All  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  estab- 
lish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality ; 
and  the  only  worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such 
is  to  be  so :  upon  this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy 
enterprise.  Thus,  tlie  question  is  not  how  to  reconstruct 
aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make  liberty  proceed  out  of 
that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 
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Those  two  truths  appear  to  me  simple,  clear,  and  fertile 
in  consequences ;  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  consider 
what  kind  of  free  government  can  be  established  amon^t 
a  people  in  which  social  conditions  are  equal. 

It  results,  fi-om  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  nations 
and  from  their  necessities,  that  the  power  of  government 
amongst  them  must  be  more  uniform,  more  centralized, 
more  extensive,  more  searching,  and  more  efficient  tlian 
in  other  countries.  Society  at  large  is  naturally  stronger 
and  more  active,  the  individual  more  subordinate  and  weak ; 
the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less ;  and  this  is  inevita- 
bly the  case. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  pri- 
vate independence  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic 
as  in  aristocratic  countries  ;  —  nor  is  this  to  be  desired  ;  for, 
amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to 
the  individaal,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  greater  number  to 
the  greatness  of  the  few.  It  is  both  necessary  and  desira- 
ble that  the  government  of  a  democratic  people  should 
be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  should  not  be  to 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from 
abusing  its  aptitude  and  its  strength. 

The  ciraunatance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the 
independence  of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages  was, 
that  the  supreme  power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself 
alone  the  government  and  administration  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  those  functions  were  necessarily  pai-tially  left  to  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy ;  so  tliat,  as  the  supreme  power 
was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with  its  whole  weight 
and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by 
its  immediate  agency ;  but,  as  most  of  the  agents  who  dis- 
charged its  duties  derived  their  power,  not  from  the  state, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  birth,  they  were  not 
perpetually  under  its  control.     The  government  could  not 
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make  or  unmake  thera  in  an  instant,  at  pleasure,  or  bend 
them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  caprice ;  —  tills  was 
an  additional  guaranty  of  private  independence, 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same 
means  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  demo- 
cratic expedients  which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  In- 
stead of  vesting  in  the  government  alone  all  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  which  corporations  and  nobles  have  been 
deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  intrusted  to  secondary 
pubhc  bodies  temporarily  composed  of  private  citizens: 
thus  the  hberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more  secure, 
and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French, 
still  designate  by  the  name  of  County  the  largest  of  tlieir 
administrative  districts ;  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord- 
lieutenant  are  in  part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equality  like  our  own,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public 
officers  to  a  certain  estent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expe- 
dient, which  insures  the  independence  of  the  public  officer  in 
relation  to  the  government  as  much  as  hereditary  rank  can 
insure  it  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  and  even  more  so. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
who  cannot  be  easily  or  secretly  oppressed ;  such  persons 
restrain  a  government  within  general  habits  of  moderation 
and  reserve.  I  am  well  aware  that  democratic  countries 
contiun  no  such  persons  naturally ;  but  sometliing  analo- 
gous to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial  means.  I  firmly 
beheve  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  founded  in  the 
world ;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence, 
and  strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristoc- 
racy.    By  this  means,  many  of  the  greatest  political  advan- 
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tages  of  aristocracy  would  be  obtained,  without  its  injustice 
or  its  dangers.  An  association  for  political,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  even  for  those  of  science  and 
literature,  is  a  powerfid  and  enlightened  meniber  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure,  or 
oppressed  without  remonstrance ;  and  which,  by  defending 
its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy,  every  man  is  always  bound  so 
closely  to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  cannot  be 
assailed  without  their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of 
equality,  every  man  naturally  stands  alone ;  he  has  no  he- 
reditary friends  whose  co-operation  he  may  demand ;  no 
class  upon  whose  sympathy  he  may  rely :  he  is  easily  got 
rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impunity.  At  the 
present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  community  has 
therefore  only  one  method  of  self-defence,  —  he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his 
complaint,  he  may  appeal  to  mankind :  the  only  means  he 
has  of  making  this  appeal  is  by  the  press.  Thus,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  infinitely  more  valuable  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  than  amongst  all  others ;  it  is  the  only  cure 
for  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce.  EquaHty  sets 
men  apart  and  weakens  them ;  but  the  press  places  a  pow- 
erful weapon  within  every  man's  reach,  which  the  weakest 
and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use,  EquaUty  deprives  a 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connections ;  but  the  press  ena- 
bles him  to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his 
fellow-men  to  his  assistance.  Printing  has  accelerated  the 
progress  of  equahty,  and  it  is  also  one  of  its  best  cor- 
rectives. 

I  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may,  strictly 
speaking,  do  without  the  hberty  of  the  press  :  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries. 
To  protect  their  personal  independence  I  trust  not  to  great 
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political  assemblies,  to  parliamentary  privilege,  or  to  tlie 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All  these  things  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  witb  personal  servitude. 
But  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is  free : 
the  presa  is  the  chief  democratic  instrument  of  freedom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to 
private  interests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  mi- 
nute objects  submitted  to  its  observation :  another  essentia! 
quality  of  judicial  power  is  never  to  volunteer  its  assistance 
to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  complaint,  however 
feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself  upon  the 
ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  tlus  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger 
of  the  government  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minute 
est  details  of  human  actions,  and  when  private  persons  are 
at  once  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  much  iso- 
lated for  them  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  their  fellows. 
The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the  greats 
est  security  which  can  be  offered  to  personal  independence  j 
but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic  ages : 
private  rights  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more 
strong  to  keep  pace  ^vith  the  growing  equality  of  conditions- 
Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely 
dangerous  to  freedom,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  le^s- 
lator  ought  constantly  to  be  directed.  I  shall  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  most  important  amongst  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend 
the  utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for 
them,  —  I  have  elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons,  Formi 
excite  their  contempt,  and  often  their  hatred ;  as  they  com- 
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monly  aspire  to  none  but  easy  and  present  gratifications, 
they  rush  onwards  to  the  object  of  their  desires,  and  the 
slightest  delay  exasperates  them.  This  same  temper,  car- 
ried with  them  into  poKtical  hfe,  renders  them  hostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of 
their  projects. 

Yet  this  objection,  which  the  men  of  democracies  make 
to  foi-ms,  is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  useful 
to  freedom ;  for  their  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people, 
to  retard  the  one,  and  give  the  other  time  to  look  abont 
him.  Forms  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  more  active  and  more  powerfiil,  whilst 
private  persons  are  becoming  more  indolent  and  more 
feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  re- 
spect them  less.     This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most 
of  our  contemporaries  for  questions  of  form ;  for  the  small- 
est questions  of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  impor- 
tance which  they  never  had  before :  many  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  I  think,  that,  if 
the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages  could  sometimes  contemn 
forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  rise  above  them,  the 
statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is  now  con- 
fided ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  them  with  respect, 
and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In 
aristocracies,  the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious ; 
amongst  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  a  deliberate 
and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  demo- 
cratic nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads 
them  to  despise  and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  per- 
sons. The  attachment  which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the 
respect  which  they  display  for  it,  is  generally  proportioned 
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to  its  importance,  or  to  the  length  of  time  during  whith 
they  have  enjoyed  it.  The  rights  of  private  persons 
amongst  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  small  im- 
portance, of  recent  growth,  and  extremely  precarious  ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  re- 
gret, and  almost  always  violated  without  remorse. 

But  it  happens  that,  at  the  same  period  and  amongst  the 
same  nations  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large 
are  naturally  extended  and  consolidated :  in  other  words, 
men  become  less  attached  to  private  rights  just  when  it  is 
most -necessary  to  retain  and  defend  what  little  remains  of 
them.  It  is  therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  demo- 
cratic times,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the 
greatness  of  man  ought  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert,  to 
prevent  the  power  of  government  from  lightly  sacrificing 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the  general  execution 
of  its  designs.  At  such  times,  no  citizen  is  so  obscure  tliat 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  aOow  him  to  be  oppressed ;  no 
private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surren- 
dered with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government.  The 
reason  is  plain: — if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is 
violated  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the 
injury  done  is  confined  to  the  individual  whose  right  is 
infringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right  at  the  present  day 
is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  put 
the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion 
of  this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  amongst  us  to  be 
impaired  and  lost. 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain 
vices  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which 
a  protracted  revolution  cannot  fiiil  to  create  and  to  propa- 
gate, whatever  be,  in  other  respects,  its  character,  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  scene  on  which  it  takes  place.     When  any 
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nation  has,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  repeatedly  varied 
its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed  eventually  contract  a  tasto  for  change,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  see  all  changes  effected  by  sudden  violence. 
Thus  they  naturally  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
daily  prove  inefFectnal ;  and  they  do  not  support,  without 
impatience,  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often 
seen  infringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer 
suffice  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  be- 
gotten by  a  revolution,  the  principle  of  public  utility  is 
called  in,  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity  is  conjured  up, 
and  men  accustom  themselves  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplish  any  public  purpose, 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolution- 
ary, because  all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristoc- 
racies just  as  much  as  amongst  democratic  nations ;  but 
amongst  the  former  they  are  often  less  powerftd  and  always 
less  lasting,  because  there  they  meet  with  habits,  notions, 
defects,  and  impediments,  which  counteract  them :  they 
consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in 
which  it  is  ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies, 
becoming  more  gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely 
disappearing  from  society,  will  be  gradually  transformed 
into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  government.  1  know  of  no  countnes  in  which  revo- 
lutions are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  countries ; 
because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create 
some  evils  which  are  permanent  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resist- 
ance and  legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as 
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an  absolute  proposition,  that  the  men  of  democratic  ages 
ought  never  to  make  revolutions ;  but  I  think  that  they 
have  especial  reason  to  hesitate  before  they  embark  in 
them,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure  many  grievances 
in  their  present  condition,  than  to  have  recom'se  to  so  peril- 
ous a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises 
not  only  all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed 
in  the  present  chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of.  In  the  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private  persons 
of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weak- 
ness. The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily  discerni- 
ble, and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers  by 
which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of 
the  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  a^ran- 
dize,  and  secure  the  supreme  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower 
limits,  and  to  subject  private  interests  to  the  interests  of 
the  pubhc.  Other  perils  and  other  cares  await  the  men  of 
our  age.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modem  nations,  the 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution, 
or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness  and  dependence. 

In  olden  society,  everything  was  different ;  unity  and 
uniformity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modem 
society,  everything  threatens  to  become  so  much  alike, 
that  the  peculiar  charactoristics  of  each  individual  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  world. 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  notion  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exagger- 
ate the  idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought 
always  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 
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The  political  world  is  metamorphosed:  new  remedies 
must  henceforth  be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay 
down  extensive  but  distinct  and  settled  limits  to  the  action 
of  the  goYernment ;  to  confer  certain  rights  on  private  per- 
sons, and  to  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of 
those  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  what- 
ever independence,  strength,  and  original  power  he  still 
possesses  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  lai-ge,  and 
uphold  him  in  that  position,  —  these  appear  to  me  the  main 
objects  of  legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only 
to  use  men  in  order  to  make  things  great ;  I  wish  that 
they  would  try  a  little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  they 
would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and  more  upon  the  work- 
man ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation  cannot 
long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  in- 
dividually weak ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social 
polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  an  energetic  people 
out  of  a  communitj-  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  amongst  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions 
which  are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  ten- 
dencies which  it  engenders :  they  dread  their  own  free 
agency,  they  fear  themselves.  Other  tbinkei's,  less  numer- 
ous but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different  view :  beside 
that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality  to 
terminate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They 
shape  their  souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition ; 
and,  despairing  of  remaining  free,  they  already  do  obei- 
sance in  their  hearts,  to  the  master  who  is  soon  to  appear. 
The  former  abandon  freedom  because  they  think  it  dan- 
gerous ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to  be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not 
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have  written  this  took,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself 
to  deploring  in  secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  principle  of 
equality  exposes  the  independence  of  man,  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most  formidable,  as  well 
as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity  holds  in 
store ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  hve  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence ; 
they  are  naturally  impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are 
wearied  by  the  permanence  even  of  the  condition  they 
themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  power  ;  but  they  are 
prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it,  and  they  easily 
elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  insignificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  be- 
cause they  ori^nate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which 
wOl  undergo  no  change  :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  despotism,  and  they  will  fiimish 
fresh  weapons  to  each  succeeding  generation  which  shall 
struggle  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then, 
look  forward  to  the  fiituro  with  that  salutary  fear  which 
makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not  with 
that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depresses  and  enervates 
the  heart. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


GENERAL  SURVEY   OF  1 


BEFORE  closing  forever  the  subject  that  I  have  now 
discussed,  I  would  fein  take  a  parting  survey  of  all 
the  different  characteristics  of  modem  society,  and  appre- 
ciate at  last  the  general  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the 
principle  of  equality  upon  the  fete  of  mankind  ;  but  I  am 
stopped  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and,  in  presence  of 
80  great  a  theme,  my  sight  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  society  of  the  modem  world,  which  I  have  sought 
to  delineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come 
into  existence.  Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect 
form  ;  the  great  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  created  is 
not  yet  over ;  and,  amidst  the  occurrences  of  our  time,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass  away  with 
the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  close.  The 
world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered 
by  the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ; 
and,  amidst  the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can 
say  how  much  of  ancient  institutions  and  former  manners 
will  remsun,  or  how  much  will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
social  condition,  the  laws,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of 
men  is  still  very  fer  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  results 
already  admit  of  no  comparison  with  anything  that  the 
world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I  go  back  from  age  to 
age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  I  find  no  parallel  to 
what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes :  as  the  past  has  ceased 
to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wan- 
ders in  obscurity. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel, 
and  so  CMifused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteris- 
tics may  abeady  be  discerned  and  pointed  out.  The  good 
things  and  the  evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in 
the  world :  great  wealth  tends  to  disappear,  the  number 
of  small  fortunes  to  increase ;  desires  and  gratifications  are 
multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and  irremediable 
penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is 
universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast.  Each 
individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness ;  but  society 
at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerM:  the  perform- 
ances of  private  persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  state 
immense. 

There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but  manners  are 
mild,  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  ex- 
alted heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and 
purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is  rare, 
and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human  existence  becomes 
longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not  adorned  with 
brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tranquil. 
Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  pohshed  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutal- 
ity of  tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely 
ignorant  conununities,  are  to  be  met  with ;  genius  becomes 
more  rare,  information  more  diffused.  The  human  mind 
is  impelled  by  the  small  efforts  of  all  mankind  combined 
together,  not  by  the  strenuous  activity  of  a  few  men. 
There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance,  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank,  and 
of  country  are  relaxed;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
strengthened. 

If  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  most 
prominent  of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  perceive 
that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  itself 
under  a  thousand  other  forms.     Almost  all  extremes  are 
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softened  or  blunted ;  aJl  that  was  most  prominent  is  super- 
seded by  some  middle  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low, 
less  brilliant  and  less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in 
the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  mnltitnde  of  beings,  shaped 
in  each  other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and 
nothing  falls,  the  sight  of  such  universal  uniformity  sad- 
dens and  chills  me,  and  I  am  tempted  to  regret  that  state 
of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be.  When  the  world  wa'* 
fiill  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme  insignificance,' 
of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  learning  aiid 
extreme  ignorance,  I  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
observation  on  tlie  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympa- 
thies. But  I  admit  that  this  gratification  arose  from  my 
own  weakness :  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  see  at  once  all 
that  is  around  me,  that  1  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and 
separate  the  objects  ef  my  predilection  from  among  so 
many  others.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  that  Ahnighty 
and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necessarily  includes  the 
whole  of  created  tilings,  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  though 
at  once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  pros- 
perity of  the  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  men.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  man's  decline  is,  to 
His  eye,  advancement;  what  aiBicts  me  is  acceptable  to 
Him.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaps  less  elevated,  but  it 
is  more  just:  and  its  justice  constitutes  its  greatness  and 
its  beauty.  I  would  strive,  then,  to  riuse  myself  to  this 
point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and 
to  judge  tlie  concerns  of  men. 

No  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm,  absolutely  and 
generally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its 
former  one;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state 
is  different.    Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent 
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in  the  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  op- 
posite to  the  character  of  a  modem  people,  that  they  can 
never  be  infiised  into  it ;  some  good  tendencies  and  soma 
had  propensities  which  were  unknown  to  the  former,  are 
natural  to  the  latter  j  some  ideas  suggest  themselves  spon- 
taneously to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two 
distinct  orders  of  human  beings,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
merits  and  defects,  its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evils. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  judge  the  state  of 
society  which  is  now  coming  into  existence,  by  notions 
derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer  exists ; 
for,  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  different  in 
their  structure,  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fair 
comparison.  It  would  he  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  re- 
quire of  our  contemporaries  the  peculiar  virtues  which 
originated  in  the  social  condition  of  their  forefethers,  since 
that  social  condition  is  itself  fiJlen,  and  has  drawn  into  one 
promiscuous  ruin  the  good  and  evil  which  belonged  to  it. 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imperfectly  understood.  I 
find  that  a  great  number  of  my  contemporaries  undertake 
to  make  a  selection  from  amongst  the  institutions,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  ideas  which  originated  in  the  aristocratie  con- 
stitution of  society  as  it  was :  a  portion  of  these  elements 
they  would  willingly  relinquish,  but  they  would  keep  the 
remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world,  I 
apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their 
strength  in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts.  The  object 
is,  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  inequal- 
ity of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to 
seek  to  make  ourselves  hko  our  progenitors,  hut  to  strive 
to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which 
is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit 
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of  ray  tasic,  and  discover  from  afax,  but  at  once,  the  various 
objects  whicli  havs  attracted  my  more  attentive  investiga- 
tion upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes. 
I  perceive  mighty  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off, 
—  mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated;  and  I 
cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  behef,  tliat,  for  democratic 
nations  to  be  virtuous  and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to 
will  it. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintain 
that  nations  are  never  their  own  masters  here  below,  and 
that  they  necessarily  obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintel- 
ligent power,  arising  from  anterior  events,  from  their  race, 
or  from  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  country.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  felse  and  cowardly;  such  principles  can  never 
produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillanimous  nations. 
Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent 
or  entirely  free.  It  is  true,  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 
circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but  within 
the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it 
is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The  nations  of  our 
time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming 
equal ;  but  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to 
knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  wretchedness. 
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Appendix  A. — Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

FOE  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West 
which  have  not  yet  heen  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the 
account  of  two  expeditions  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Congress 
by  Major  liong.  This  traveller  particularly  mentions,  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a  line  may  he  drawn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  (meridian  of 
Washington,  97°  of  Greenwich),  beginning  from  the  Red  Eivcr, 
and  ending  at  the  Kiver  Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to 
the  Eocky  Moontains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
sand  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered  over  with  masses  of 
granite.  In  summer,  these  plsuns  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
nothing  is  to  he  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no 
great  numbers. 

Major  Long  was  told  that,  in  travelling  northwards  from  the 
River  Platte,  you  iind  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the 
left ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  (he  truth  of  this  report. 
(Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major 
Long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the 
line  which  he  had  traced  out  for  his  journey. 
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SOUTH  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  pro- 
duces an  incredible  profusion  of  climbing  plants,  of  which 
tiie  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  furnishes  forty  different  species. 

Among  the  most  graceful  of  these  shrubs  is  the  Passion-flower, 
which,  according  to  Descourtiz,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  the  ten- 
drils with  which  it  is  provided,  and  forms  moving  bowers  of  rich 
and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and 
fragrant  with  perfume.      (Vol.  I.  p.  265.) 

The  Mimosa  scandens  (Acacia  ^  grandes  gausses)  is  a  creeper 
IS  and  rapid  growth,  which  chmbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
*  more  than  half  a  league.     (Vol.  III.  p.  227.) 


Appendix  C.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

THE  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America, 
from  the  Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon 
the  same  model,  and  subject  to  tlie  same  grammatical  rules ; 
whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  all  the  Indian  nations 
sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dia- 
lect ;  but  the  number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  ia  very 
small,  —  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of 
regularity,  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which 
employ  them  had  not  undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been 
incorporated,  voluntarily  or  by  constraint,  with  foreign  nations ; 
for  it  is  generally  tie  union  of  several  languages  into  one  which 
produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those 
of  llie  North,  first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists, 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous 
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people  was  the  product  of  a  complicated  system  of  ideas  and 
very  learned  combinations.  These  languages  were  found  to  be 
very  rich,  and  great  paina  had  been  taken  at  their  formation  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  sysfem  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all 
others  in  several  points,  but  especially  in  the  following ;  — 

Some  nations  of  Europe,  amongst  others  the  Germans,  have 
llie  power  of  combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and 
thus  giving  a  complex  sense  to  certain  words.  The  Indians 
have  given  a  most  surprismg  extension  to  this  power,  so  as  to 
connect  a  great  number  of  ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of  an  example  quot«d  by 
Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
America. 

"  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat  or  a  young  dog,"  says 
this  writer,  "is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  hdigatschis,  which 
ia  thus  composed :  k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  sig- 
nifies 'thou'  or  'thy';  vK  is  a  part  of  the  word  wulit,  which 
signifiea  ' heautifiil,'  'pretty';  gat  is  another  fragment  of  the 
word  wichgat,  which  means  '  paw ' ;  and,  lastly,  schis  is  a  dimin- 
utive giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus,  in  one  word,  the  In- 
dian woman  has  expressed, '  Thy  pretty  little  paw,' " 

Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages 
of  America  have  composed  their  words.  A  young  man,  in  (he 
Delaware  tongue,  is  called  pilapS.  This  word  is  formed  from 
pilsit,  chaste,  innocent;  and  lenapi,  man  ;  —  viz.  man  in  his  pu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
strange  formation  of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is 
often  eifpressed  by  a  single  verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the 
shades  of  aa  idea  by  the  modification  of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject, 
which  I  have  only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read, — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heckewelder  relative  to  the  Indian  languages,  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  1819. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by 
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Geiberger,  and  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.     All  tliese  are 
in  the  same  collection,  Vol.  III. 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Encyclopedia, 


Appendix  D.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

SEE,  in  Charlevoix,  Vol.  I.  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war 
which  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  earned  on.  in  1610, 
against  the  Iroquois.  The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  an  ows, 
offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  French  and  their  allies. 
Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  exhibits  clearly  enough 
in  this  narrative  the  contrast  between  the  European  manners  and 
those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  sense  which  the  two 
races  had  of  honor. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which 
covered  th''  Indians  who  had  fallen  the  Hurono  their  alUes  were 


«p  m  hi  g 

in  our  nation,  and  could  not  underbtand  that  there  was  lesa  to  rep- 
rehend in  stripping  dead  bodies  than  in  devouring  their  flesh  like 
wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix,  in  another  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  230),  thus  describes 
the  first  torture  of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and 
the  return  of  the  Hurons  into  their  own  village. 

"Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  "our  allies 
halted ;  and  having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  re- 
proached him  with  all  the  cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon 
the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  .and 
told  !)im  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  add- 
ing, that,  if  he  had  any  spirit,  he  would  prove  it  by  singing.  He 
immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-song, 
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and  all  the  songs  he  knew,  but  in  a  very  mournful  sfraiu,"  says 
Champlain,  who  was  not  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  has  a 
melancholy  character.  The  tortures  which  succeeded,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  horrors  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified 
the  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  put  a  slop  to  them,  but  in 
vain.  The  following  night,  one  of  the  Hurona  having  dreamt 
that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

"  The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village, 
they  cut  themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps 
which  had  fallen  to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.    At 

the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them 
round  their  necks." 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Cham- 
plain;  they  also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows, — 
the  only  spoils  of  the  Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize, 
—  entreating  him  to  show  them  to  the  King  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these 
barbarians,  without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or 
property. 


Appendix  E.  —  Vol.1,  p.  48. 

ALTHOUGH  the  puritanical  slrictness  which  presided  over 
the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is 
now  much  relaxed,  remarkable  traces  of  it, are  still  found  in 
their  habits  and  laws.  In  1792,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Anti- 
christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral  existence,  the 
legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following  law, 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbalh.  We  give  the 
preamble  and  a  few  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

"  Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  "  tlie  observation  of  the  Sun- 
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day  18  an  affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a 
necessary  suspension  of  labor,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the 
duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to  which  human  nature  ia  liable, 
and  provides  for  tlie  public  and  private  worship  of  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  perforraance 
of  such  acts  of  charity  aa  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Chris- 


"  Whereas  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the 
duties  which  the  Sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benefits  which  these 
dutiPS  confer  on  society,  are  known  to  profaue  its  sanctity,  by 
following  their  pleasures  or  their  affairi ;  this  way  of  acting 
being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Christians,  and  calculated 
to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example  ;  being  aho  of 
great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  tasl«  for  dissipa- 
tion and  dissolute  manners ; 

"  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Eepresentatiyes  convened  in  General  Court  of  Assembly,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  shall  on  that  day  careftilly  apply 
themselves  (o  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety,  that  no  tradesman 
or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling,  and  that  no  game 
or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting ten  shillings. 

"That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day,  or  any  part  thereof, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall 
leave  a  harbor  of  the  colony  ;  that  no  person  shall  keep  outside 
the  meeting-house  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  or  profene 
the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings." 
(Law  of  the  8th  March,  1792  ;  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Voi.  I.  p.  410.) 

On  the  lllh  of  March,  1797,  a  new  law  mereabed  the  amount 
of  fines,  half  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  tlie  informer.  (Same 
collection.  Vol.  I.  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1816,  a  dhw  kw  onfirmed  these 
same  measures.     (Same  collection.  Vol  II    p  40'>) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  btate  of  New 
Tork,  revised  in  1827  and  1828.  (See  Sensed  Statutes,  Part  I. 
chapter  20,  p.  675.)  In  these  it  is  declarer!  thit  no  one  ia 
allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to  sport,  to  fl-h,  to  pUj  it  games,  or  to 
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frequent  houses  wtere  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel,  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and 
austere  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  theoi  in 
the  American  laws. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  I.  p. 
662,  is  Ihe  following  clause :  — 

Wh  ha    win  or  loge  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 

gam  be  ting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be 

g      y  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 

CO  m  d  to  p  y  a  fine  equal  to  at  least  five  times  the  value  of 
h  w  n  ;  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  of  (he 

p  h  lip.     He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 

may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and 
three  times  as  much  besides." 

The  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  recent  date ;  but  they  are  un- 
intelligible without  going  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Colonics. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  our  days,  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is 
very  rarely  applied.  Laws  preserve  their  infiexibility  long  after 
the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to  the  influenee  of  time. 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  pmd  to  the 
Sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in 
which  all  social  movements  begia  to  be  suspended  even  on 
Saturday  evening.  You  traverse  its  streets  at  the  hour  when 
you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be  engaged  in  business, 
and  young  people  in  pleasure  ;  and  you  meet  with  solitude  and 
silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are 
heard,  nor  the  accents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmwr 
which  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung 
across  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  churches  ;  the  half- 
closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  sun  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  solitary 
individual,  who  glide,;  silently  along  the  deserted  sti'eets  and  lanes. 
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But  on  Monday,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the 
noi^e  of  hammers,  the  cries  of  the  population,  begin  (o  make 
themselves  heard  again.  The  city  is  awake.  An  eager  crowd 
hastens  towards  the  resort  of  commerce  and  industry ;  everything 
around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  Lurry,  A  feverish  activity 
0  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday  ;  you  might  almost 
i  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to 
enjoy  it. 


Appendix  F.  —  Vol,  I.  p.  55. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  in  the  chapter  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  history  of  America. 
My  only  object  has  been  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
influence  which  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants 
had  exercised  upon  tlie  fate  of  the  different  colonies,  and  of  the 
Union  in  general.  I  have  therefore  cited  only  a  few  detached 
fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that,  by  pursuing  the  path  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  easy  to  present  such  pictures  of  the  American  republics 
as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  lo  the  statesman  matter  for  reflection.  Not 
being  able  to  devot«  myself  to  this  labor,  I  am  anxious  to  ren- 
der it  easy  to  others ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short 
catalogue  and  analysis  of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most 
important  to  consult.* 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents  which  it  would  be  ad- 
vant^eous  to  examine,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  and  other  authentic  Documents,  in- 
tended as  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 

•  As  thia  catttlogne,  though  novel  and  inleresUng  for  many  reodCTs  ia 
rranee,  contains  little  that  is  new  ot  import«nt  for  perEons  in  this  {ountry, 
and  has  also  in  great  part  been  superseded  by  later  publitations,  I  have  con- 
siderably abridged  it. —  Am,  Ed. 
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hy  Ebenezer  Haeard.  The  first  volume  of  this  compilation,  which 
iraa  pnnted  at  Philadelphn  m  1792  contains  a  literal  popy  of  ill 
the  ihirteis  granted  by  the  Crown  ot  Englind  to  the  emicranto 
as  well  as  the  principal  aeti  of  the  colonial  governments  during 
the  eommeneement  of  their  existence  The  secini  vol  ime  id 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  icts  of  the  Confederation  of  1(  43 
This  federal  compact,  which  wis  entered  into  by  the  Colonies  ai 
!Ne«  Fn^land  with  the  view  of  resi  ting  the  Indians  was  the 
first  instance  it  union  afforded  \y  the  Anglo  Ameiicina 

Eith  colony  ha=  hes  des  its  own  historiL  monuments  ome 
of  which  ire  extiemely  cunous  beffinmng  with  ^uginii,  the 
State  which  was  hist  j  copied  The  eailieal  hiatonan  of  Yiiginia 
waa  ita  founder  Caplain  John  Smith  Captain  Smith  has  left  us 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  The  generaU  Historie  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Governor 
in  those  Gountryes,  and  Admiralt  of  New  England :  pnnted  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and 
engravings  of  the  time  when  it  appeared  ;  the  narrative  extends 
from  the  year  1584  to  1626. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  ia  Beverley,  who  commences 
his  nan-ative  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The 
first  part  of  hia  book  contains  historical  documents,  properly  so 
called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  The  second  affords 
a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this  remote 
period.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  man- 
ners, soci^  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

I  saw  in  America  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted, 
entitled  The  History  of  Virginia,  hy  William  &ith.  This  book 
affords  some  curious  details,  but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  tlie  best  document  to  be  consulted 
on  the  history  of  Carolina,  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
7Xe  History  of  Carolina,  hy  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in 
1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the  first  part,  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  of  which,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ;  but  it 
contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among 
the  savages  of  that  time  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immod- 
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erate  use  of  brandy;  wiili  a  curious  picture  of  tlie  corruption  of 
manners  prevalent  amongst  them,  whicli  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Europeans.  The  second  part  of  Lawson's  book  ia 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  condition  of  Carolina 
and  its  productions. 

From  (he  southern  I  pass  at  once  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  intermediale  space  was  not  peopled  till 
a  later  period. 

I  would  first  mention  a  -very  curious  compilation,  entitled 
Collections  of  the  Mmsackmefls  Historical  Society,  printed  for 
the  jkgt  time  at  Boston  in  1792,  and  reprinted  in  1806.  This 
CoUectioD,  which  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  gi-eat 
number  of  very  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
different  States  of  New  England.  Among  them  are  letters  which 
have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which  had  been 
buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin,  con- 
cerning the  Indians,  is  inserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this 
note  relates,  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  entitled  iVeio  Eng- 
land's Memorial ;  sufficiently,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  conversant  with  the  history 
of  New  England. 

The  mwt  valuable  and  important  authority  which  exists  upon 
the  history  of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the  Eev.  Cotton 
Mather,  entitled  Magnolia  Ohristi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England,  1620-1698,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinUd 
at  Hartford,  United  Stales,  in  1820.  The  author  divided  his 
work  into  seven  books.  The  first  presents  the  history  of  the 
events  which  prepared  and  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
New  England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  gov- 
emore  and  chief  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  evangelical 
ministers  who,  during  the  same  period,  had  the  care  of  souls. 
In  the  fourth,  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  progress  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth,  he 
describes  the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New 
England.  The  sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  fects,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mather,  prove  the  merciful  interposition  of 
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Providence  id  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  Lastly, 
in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  heresies  and 
the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  waa  exposed. 
Cotton  Mather  waa  an  evangelical  minister,  who  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  ardor  and  religious  zeaJ  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  coloaiea  of  New  England.  Traces  of  had 
taste  often  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  but  be  interest?!, 
becatiae  he  is  lull  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  ofiener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to 
deceive. 

When  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a 
pagan  and  abominable  practice.  He  proscribes  with  the  same 
rigor  all  ornamcntJi  for  the  hair  used  by  the  female  sex,  as  well 
as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck  uncovered.  In 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  relates  several  instances  of  witch- 
craft which  had  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  plain  that  the 
visible  action  of  the  Devil  in  the  aflairs  of  this  world  appeared  to 
him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact 

In  passing  from  the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  New  England  to  those  which  describe  the  several  States  com- 
prised within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice  The  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  2'homas  ffufchimon,  lAeutenant- 
Govemor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  His- 
tory by  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the 
chapter  to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628, 
and  ends  in  1750.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air 
of  truth  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style  :  it  is  full  of  minute 
details. 

The  best  History  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  entitled  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  1630-1764,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  in 
1818,  at  Hew  Haven.  This  History  contains  a  clear  and  calm 
account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in  Connecticut  during 
the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from  the  beat 
sources,  aud  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
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The  HiUmy  of  New  Hampshiie,  hf  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work 
held  in  merited  estimation  It  w-ia  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in 
2  voh  8(0  Tlie  thud  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly 
worthj  of  attention  for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  po- 
htical  and  religious  pnnciples  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  causes  of 
their  emK^rition  ind  on  liieir  liwa  The  reader  of  Belknap  will 
find  m  Ills  wuik  more  general  lde^a  md  more  strength  of  thought, 
than  are  to  he  met  with  m  tlie  American  hisioriana  even  to  the 
present  day 

Among  the  Central  "states  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their 
remote  origin.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost. 
The  best  History  we  have  of  the  former  is  entitled,  A  History  of 
New  Tork,ly  William  Satith, printed ai London  in  1757.  Smith 
gives  ua  important  details  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America,  Hia  is  the  tiest  acccount  of  the  famous  con- 
federation of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point 
out  tlie  work  of  Proud,  entitled  the  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  original  Institution  and  Settlement  of  that  Province, 
under  the  first  Proprietm-  and  Governor,  William  Penn,  in  1681, 
ail  after  the  Tear  1742,  hy  Robert  Proud,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1797,  This  work  is  deserving  of  the  espedal 
attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  documents 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  character, 
manners,  and  customs  oi'  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

1  need  not  add,  tliat  among  the  most  important  documents 
relating  to  this  State  are  the  works  of  Penn  himself,  and  those 
of  Franklin. 


Appendix  G.  -;—  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

WE  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  aa  follows   — 
"  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Virginia,  when  land  was  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  liome 
provident  persona  having  obtained  large  grants  of  it,  and  bemg  de- 
Birous  of  mainlining  the  splendor  of  their  famihes,  entailed  their 
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property  upon  their  iJesceti^antf.  The  transmission  of  these  estates 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  pos- 
sessing by  law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  tlieir  wealth,  formed 
by  these  means  a  sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  establishments.  From  this  order 
it  was  that  the  King  usually  chose  his  councillors  of  state." 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  provisions  of  English  law 
respecting  inheritance  have  been  universally  rejected.  "  The 
first  rule  that  we  follow,"  eays  Chancellor  Kent,  "  touching  in- 
heritance, ia  the  f  llowiUp,  —  It  a  m  tn  dies  intestate,  hia  property 
goes  to  his  heiTB  in  a  luect  hue  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or 
heiress,  he  or  she  succeed  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several 
heirs  of  the  ame  degree  the)  divide  (he  inheritance  equally 
amongst  them  w  thout  diolinction  ot  sex." 

This  rule  wa.  preacr  bed  foi  the  first  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  a  statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion.  (Kent's  Commentaries, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  370.)  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  same  work.  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  1  -22,  gives  an  historical  account  of  American  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  entail :  by  this  we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Colonies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son.  They  were  suppressed  in  Mew  York  in  1786,  and  have 
since  been  abolished  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont,  Indiana,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced.  Those 
States  which  thought  proper  (o  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  i(  of  its  most  aristocratic 
tendencies.  "Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  govem- 
raent,"  says  Kent^  "  tend  to  favor  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law 
of  inheritance,  that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is 
infinitely  more  democratic  even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's 
properly,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known;  "for 
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every  man,"  says  the  law,  "in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  entire 
liberty,  power,  and  authority  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will, 
to  leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favor  of  any  persons  he  chooses 
as  his  heirs,  provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any 
corporation."  The  French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his 
property  equally,  or  nearly  so,  among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under 
certain  restrictions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americana  is  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  French,  (he  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  more 
democratic  of  the  two.  This  may  be  explained  more  easily 
than  at  fii'st  appears  to  be  possible.  In  France,  democracy  is 
Btill  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction  ;  in  America,  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


Appendix  H.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 


ALL  the  States  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  ail  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  ^ven. 
This  period  varies  from  three  months  to  two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification,  —  in  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 

•  I  retain  this  note  only  as  a,  cnrions  illostraCion  of  the  rapid  progresE  of 
aemorraRj  in  the  United  States,  whieh,  in  the  thirty  years  since  this  book 
was  written,  has  swept  away  nearly  e^ery  one  of  the  limitations  of  the  right 
of  Buflrage  that  are  here  enumerated  by  M.  do  Tocqaeville.  Generally  it 
may  be  said,  that,  to  be  a  voter  now  in  any  of  the  States,  it  is  only  ni 
to  be  twcntyHjno  years  of  age,  to  have  resided  a  aliort  time  in  the  dist 
whore  the  vote  is  given,  and  to  have  paid  a  tax  which  may  not  amoi 
to  more  than  one  or  two  dollars.  Several  of  the  Stales  do  not  require  ei 
this  payment  of  a  tax Au,  Ed. 
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necessary  to  have  an  income  of  three  pounds  sterling,  or  a  capi- 
tal of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  lo  the 
amount  of  133  dollars. 

In  ConneclJcnt,  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  in- 
come of  seventeen  dollars.  A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also 
gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  is  that  of  paying  the  taxes ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  any  man  can  vote  who  ia  not 
on  the  pauper  list. 

Lastly,  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alahama,  IHinois,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have 
no  reference  to  the  property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  State  beside  that  of  North  Carolina 
in  which  different  conditions  are  applied  to  voting  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  electing  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  The  electors 
of  the  former,  in  this  case,  should  possess  in  property  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  pay  taxes. 


Appendix  I.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

THE  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  coast,  render 
smuggling  very  easy ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  less  practised  than 
elsewhere,  because  everybody  endeavors  to  repress  it  In  Amer- 
ica, there  is  no  pohce  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  such  accidents 
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are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population 
is  prompt  to  lend  assistance. 


Appendix  K.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

IT  is  incorrect  to  say  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  :  the  Revolution  brought  it  to  perfection, 
but  did  not  create  it.  Tlie  mania  for  centralization  and  govern- 
ment regulations  dates  from  the  period  when  jurists  began  to  take 
a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Philippe-Ie-Bel ;  ever 
since  this  period,  they  have  been  on  the  increase.  In  the  year 
1775,  M.  do  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cc/ar  des 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV^:  — 

"  Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens  retained 
the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs,  —  a  right  which  not 
only  forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
but  has  a  still  higher  origin  ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  nature  and 
of  reason.  Nevertheless,  your  subjects.  Sire,  have  been  deprived 
of  it ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  in  (his  respect,  your  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From  the  time  when 
powerful  ministers  made  it  a  polilical  principle  lo  prevent  the 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  haa  suc- 
ceeded another,  until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  are  declared  null  if  they  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  IntendanL  Of  course,  if  the  community  haa  an  expen- 
sive undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  Intendant,  and,  consequently, 
follow  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favorite  workmen,  pay 
them  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  Intendant's  permission  must  be  obtained. 
The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this  first  tribunal,  previous  to 
its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitant^,  or  if  their  adver- 
sary enjoys  iiis  favor,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power 
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of  defending  its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  Sire,  which  have 
been  exei'ted  to  extinguish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France,  and  to 
stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may 
be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  ta  he  in  wardship  under 

"What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  E«voiution  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in 
centralization  ? 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends: 
"  There  is  no  country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater 
mischief."     Letter  to  Madison,  28th  August,  1789. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  central  power  of 
France  has  done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administra- 
tion ;  it  has  acknowledged  no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength. 
The  central  power  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  birth  made 
more  vapid  advances  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  because  it  was 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been.  Louis  XIV.  committed 
the  welfare  of  the  municipal  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an 
Intendant ;  Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  Minister.  The 
same  principle  governed  both,  though  its  consequences  were 
more  or  less  remote. 


Appendix  L.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THIS  immutability  of  the  Constitution  in  France  is  a  necessary 
consec[ucnce  of  the  laws. 
To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  —  that  which 
decides  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  what  can  be  more 
immutable  in  its  principle  than  a  pohtical  order  founded  upon 
the  natural  succession  of  father  to  son  ?  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII. 
established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  favor 
of  his  own  family.  Those  who  regulated  (he  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example ;  they  merely  estab- 
lished the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favor  of  another  family.  In 
this  respect,  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  when 
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he  erected  the  new  Parliament  upon  the  mins  of  fhp  old,  fooK 
care  to  declare  in  the  "ame  ordinance,  that  the  rights  of  Ihe  new 
mafjistrates  should  he  as  inahenahle  as  those  of  their  predeeessora 
had  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of 
changing  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
means  of  legislation  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputies,  all  derive  their  authority  from 
the  Constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  alter  a  law 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  Constitution, 
they  are  nothing :  where,  then,  could  they  lake  their  stand  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  provisions  ?  The  alternative  is  cltar : 
either  their  efforts  are  powerless  against  the  Charter,  which  con- 
tinues to  exift  in  spite  of  them,  in  which  case  they  only  reign  in 
the  name  of  the  Charter ;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
Charter,  and  then  the  law  hy  which  they  existed  being  annulled, 
they  themselves  cea=e  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  Cliarter,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those 
of  1814.  In  1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above 
and  heyond  tie  Constitution  ;  hut  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  ere 
atcd  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  Constitution, 

A  part,  therefore,  of  the  French  Constitution  is  immutable, 
because  it  is  united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family;  and  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  is  equally  immutable,  because  there  appear  to 
be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country 
having  no  written  Constitution,  who  can  tell  when  its  Consti- 
tution is  changed  ? 


Appendix  M.  —  Vol,  I.  p.  126. 

THE  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament, 

Delolme  says,  "  It  b  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English 
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lawyers,  that  Parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a 

Blackstone  expresfes  himself  more  in  detail,  if  not  more  ener- 
getically, than  Delolme,  in  the  following  terras  :  — 

"  Tlie  power  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot 
be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  And 
of  this  high  Court,  he  adds,  may  truly  be  said, '  Si  antiquitatem 
species,  est  vetustissima  ;  si  dignitatem,  est  konoradssima ;  st  ju- 
risdietionem,  est  capaeissima.'  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncon- 
trollable aulhority  in  the  making,  confirming,  entailing,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  possible  denominations ;  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal ;  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power  which  must,  in  all 
governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and 
remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  Crown  ;  as  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIIL  and  his  three  children.  It 
can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  GonstituHon  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  parhaments  themselves ;  as  was  done  by  tie  Act  of  Union 
and  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to 
be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  ifa  power, 
by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament." 


Appendix  N.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

THERE  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  Constitutions 
agree  more  fully  than  upon  that  of  pohtiea!  jurisdiction.    All 
the  Constitutions  which  take  cognizance  of  tiis  matter  give  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  right  of  impeachment; 
excepting  only  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  ivliich  granta 
the  same  privilege  to  grand  juries.      (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  Constitutions  ^\t  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  legia- 
lative  hody  which  occupies  its  place,  the  exclusive  right  of  trying 
(he  impeachment  and  pronouncing  judgment. 

The  only  punishments  which  the  political  trihunals  can  inflict 
are  removal  from  office,  and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions 
for  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia  alone  enahlee  them 
to  inflict  any  kind  of  pnnishmenL 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction  are,  —  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  (Section  4,  Art.  1)  ;  in  that  of  Indiana 
(Art.  3,  paragraphs  23  and  24) ;  of  New  York  (Art.  5) ;  of  Del- 
aware (Art.  5),  —  high  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (Chap.  1,  Section  2); 
that  of  North  Carolina  (Art.  23);  of  Vir^nia  (p.  252),  —  miscon- 
duct and  maladministration. 

In  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (p.  105),  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (Chap.  2,  Art.  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (Art.  5)  ;  Kentucky  (Art,  5)  ;  Tennessee 
(Art.  4)  ;  Ohio  (Art.  1,  §§  23,  24) ;  Louisiana  (Art.  5) ;  Missis- 
sippi (Art.  6);  Alabama  (Art.  6);  Pennsylvania  (Art  4), — 
crimes  committed  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no 
particular  offences  are  specified. 


Appendix  0.  — Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

IT  is  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  carry  o 
wars  against  the  Union  ;  but  there  ia  always  greater  facility 
and  less  danger  in  supporting  a  maritime  than  a  continental  war. 
Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  species  of  effort.  A  commer- 
cial people  which  consents  to  furnish  its  government  with  the 
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necessary  funds,  is  sure  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  far  easier 
to  induce  ft  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  unconseionsly, 
than  to  reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts. 
Moreover,  defeat  by  sea  rarely  compromises  tie  existence  or  in- 
dependence of  the  people  which  endures  it. 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
cannot  be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union,  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more 
than  25,000  soldiera,  —  an  army  which  may  be  considei-ed  lo 
represent  a  nation  of  about  2,000,000  of  men.  The  most  popu- 
lous nation  of  Europe,  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war 
with  one  of  12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  haa  all  its 
resources  within  reach,  whilst  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles 
distance  from  his ;  and  that  lie  immensity  of  the  American 
continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  conquest. 


Appendix  P.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

THE  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was 
published  at  Boston.  See  Oolheliom  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  VL  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has 
always  been  entirely  free  in  the  American  Colonies  :  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  something  hke  a  censorship  and  preliminary 
security.  Consult  the  Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  14th  of  January,  1722. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  an 
affair  relative  to  a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  England  Couranf." 
expresses  its  opinion  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is 
to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and  bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it 
mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and  irreligious  manner ; 
that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  governnient  of  His  Ma- 
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jesty  is  insulled,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tfie  ProciDCe 
disturbed,  by  the  said  journal.  Tlie  Committee  ia  consequently 
of  opinion  tliat  tiie  printer  and  publisher,  James  Franltlin,  should 
be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  journal  or  any  other 
work  in  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  should  he  commissioned  to  require  bail 
of  the  said  James  Franklin  for  his  good  conduct  during  the 
ensuing  year." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  passed  into 
a  law ;  but  the  effect  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohi- 
bition by  putting  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  instead  of 
James  Franklin,  at  the  bottom  of  its  columns,  and  this  u 
was  supported  by  public  opinion. 


Appendix  Q.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  362. 

THE  Federal  Constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  just  as  the  States  had  introduced  it 
into  their  own  several  courts ;  but  as  it  has  not  established  any 
fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors,  the  Federal  Courts  select 
them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  Slate  makes  for  itself. 
The  laws  of  the  States  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  juries. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  American  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  Slates 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations 
were  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

In  America  all  the  citizens  who  exerci'^e  the  elective  finnchioe 
have  the  right  of  serving  upon  a  jury  The  great  State  of  New 
York,  however,  has  made  i  slight  difference  between  the  two 
privileges,  but  in  a  epuit  quite  Loutrary  to  that  of  the  laws  of 
France ;  for  m  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  fewer  persons 
eli^ble  as  jurymen  than  there  are  elector?  It  miy  he  said,  in 
general,  that  the  nght  ot  forming  part  ol  a  jury,  hke  the  right  of 
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electing  representatives,  is  open  to  all  the  citizens  ;  the  fxerci«e 
of  this  right,  however,  is  not  put  indiijoriininately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year,  a  body  of  town  or  county  magistrates  —  called 
selectmen  in  New  England,  miperviiors  in  New  York,  trtistees  in 
Ohio,  and  sheriff's  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  have  ihe  right  of  serving 
as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  sa 
These  magistrates,  being  themiieiyes  elective,  excite  no  distrust ; 
tlieir  powers,  like  those  of  rao'ft  republican  magistrates,  are  very 
extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  freq^uently  make  «se  of 
them,  especially  in  New  England,  to  remove  unworthy  or  incom- 
petent jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court ;  and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  hst  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the 
comm.on  people  eli^ble  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  aa 
little  onerous  ai  possible.  The  jurors  being  very  numerous,  each 
one's  turn  does  not  come  round  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county,  and  the 
jury  are  indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  State  or 
the  parses  concerned.  They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day, 
besides  their  travelling  expenses.  In  America,  the  being  placed 
upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  which 
is  very  supportable. 


Appendix  R.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  S66. 

IF  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  in  civil 
proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ju- 
rors are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  com- 
prises the  questions  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  same  reply.  Thus, 
a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as  having  been  purchased  by  him ; 
this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  legal  ques- 
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tion  to  be  resolved.  The  jury  simply  says  that  the  house  shall 
be  delivered  to  Peter,  and  thus  decides  both  the  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law. 

But,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  jury  is  not  held  to  be  infallible  in  civil,  as  it  is  in 
criminal  cases.  If  the  judge  thinks  that  their  verdict  has  made 
a  wrong  application  of  the  law,  he  may  refuse  to  receive  it,  and 
send  back  the  jury  to  dehberate  over  again.  Eren  if  the  judge 
allows  the  verdict  to  pass  without  observation,  the  case  is  not  yet 
finally  determined;  there  are  still  many  modes  of  arresting  judg- 
ment. The  principal  one  consists  in  asking  the  court  U>  set  aside 
the  verdict,  and  order  a  new  trial  before  another  jury.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  request  is  seldom  granted,  and  never  more  than 
twice  ;  yet  I  have  actually  known  this  to  happen.  See  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries. 


Appendix  S.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

I  FIND  in  my  travelling-journal  a  passage  which  may  serve 
to  convey  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the 
women  of  America,  who  consent  to  follow  their  husbands  into  the 
wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This  description  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  perfect  truth. 

"  From  time  to  time,  we  come  to  freab  clearings  ;  all  these 
places  are  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  halted 
to-night,  since  it  will  serve  me  tor  a  picture  of  aU  the  others. 

"  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  in  order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  from 
afar  our  approach  to  a  clearing ;  and  we  soon  afterwards  heard 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  As 
we  came  nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of 
civilized  man :  the  road  was  strewn  with  cut  boughs  ;  trunks  of 
trees,  half  consumed  by  fire,  or  mutilated  by  the  axe,  were  still 
standing  in  the  track.  We  proceeded  till  we  reached  a  wood  in 
which  all  the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ; 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  their  bougha  were  as  leafless  as  ia  wia- 
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ter ;  and,  upon  closer  examination,  we  found  that  a  deep  circle 
had  been  cut  through  the  bark,  which,  by  stopping  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed  that  this  is 
commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  domain,  he 
BOWS  Indian  corn  under  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to 
death  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond 
this  field,  at  present  imperfectly  traced  out,  —  the  first  work  of 
civilization  in  the  desert,  —  we  suddenly  carge  upon  the  cabin 
of  its  owner,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  the  rest,  but  where  man  was  still  wagbg 
unequal  warfare  with  the  forest;  there  the  trees  were  cut  down, 
but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the  trunks  still  encum- 
bered the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around  these 
dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind, 
grow  and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild,  untutored  Na- 
ture. Amidst  this  vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the 
house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as  they  call  it,  (he  log-home.  Like  the 
ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dwelling  bore  marks  of  recent  and 
hasty  labor :  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed  thirty  feet,  its  height 
fifteen ;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of  rough  trunks 
of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  wid  clay  had  been  inserted 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"As  night  was  coming  ou,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  log-house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the 
children  who  were  playing  amongst  the  scattered  branches  sprang 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  man  ;  whilst  two  large  dogs,  almost  wild,  with  ears  erect 
and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of  their  hut,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  himself  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us  with 
a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either 
curiosity  or  apprehension  at  our  arrival. 

"  We  entered  the  Ic^-house  :  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe :  it  contains  more  that  is 
superfluous,  less  that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  mus- 
lin blind ;  on  a  hearth  of  trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which 
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lights  the  whole  interior ;  above  the  hearth,  a  good  rifle,  a  deer's 
skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers  ;  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chimney,  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken  hj  the 
wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall;  near  the  map,  upon  a 
shelf  formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  platik,  a  few  volumes  of  books, 
—  a  Bible,  tbe  six  first  books  of  Milton,  and  two  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  ;  along  the  wsdl,  trunks  instead  of  closets  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  a  rude  table,  with  legs  of  green  wood  with 
the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of 
British  ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  tea-cups,  and  some  news- 


"  The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  angular  1 
lank  limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident 
that  this  man  was  not  bom  in  the  solitude  in  which  we  have 
found  him :  his  physical  constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  civihzed  society,  and 
that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating,  and  adventurous  race 
of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coolness  things  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ardor  of  passion,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civiliae  the  back- 
woods. 

"  "When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  thresh- 
old, he  came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom ; 
but  his  face  was  quite  unmoved  ;  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  and  when  his  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace,  aa  if  he  were  tired  of  the  noise 
and  importunity  of  mankind.  When  we  questioned  him  in  our 
turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  asked ;  he  then  attended 
sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  our  wants.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  u^  how  came  it  that,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  felt  our  gratitude  die  upon  our  iips?  It 
is,  that  our  host,  whilst  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
seems  to  be  obeying  an  irksome  necessity  of  his  condition  :  he 
treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  situation,  not  as  a 
pl«™re. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her 
lap;  she  nods  to  us  without  disturbing  herself.    Like  the  pioneer, 
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this  woman  is  in  the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  seems  supe- 
rior to  her  condilion,  and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering 
taste  for  dress ;  but  her  delicate  limhs  appear  slu-unken,  her 
features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  melancholy ;  her  whole 
physiognomy  bears  marks  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet 
of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tranquil  firmness, 
ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life  without  fearing  and  without 
braying  them. 

"  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy :  they  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness  ;  their  mother 
watches  them  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and 
joy:  to  look  at  their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  might  imt^ine 
that  the  life  she  has  given  them  has  exhausl«d  her  own,  and  still 
she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

"The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  par- 
tition or  loft.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole 
family  is  gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwelUng  is  itself  a  little 
world,  —  an  ark  of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hun- 
dred steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and 
solitude  resumes  its  sway," 


Appendix  T.  — Vol.  11.  p.  276. 

SETTING  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those 
who  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Americans  wiU  still  he  found  to  appear  satisfied  with  their 
political  in'ititutions ,  and  I  believe  they  really  are  so.  I  look 
upon  this  state  of  pubhc  opinion  aa  an  indication,  but  not  as  a 
proof,  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  American  laws.  National 
pride,  the  gratification  ot  certain  luhng  passions  by  the  law,  a 
concourse  of  llnum^tances,  defects  which  escape  notice,  and,  more 
than  all  (he  test,  the  influence  of  a  majonty  which  shuts  the 
mouth  of  all  ca\iller'!,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man 

Look  at  England  thiou^liout  the  eighteenth  century.     No  na- 
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tion  was  ever  more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  were  erer 
better  satisfied  with  themselves  ;  then,  every  part  of  their  consti- 
tution was  right,  —  everything,  even  to  its  most  obvious  defects, 
was  irreproachable.  At  the  present  day,  a  vast  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen seem  to  be  occupied  only  in  proving  that  this  constitution 
was  faulty  in  a  thousand  respects.  Which  was  right?  —  the 
English  people  of  the  last  century,  or  the  Enghsh  people  of  the 
present  day  ? 

Tbe  same  thing  occurred  in  France.  It  Is  certain  that,  during 
ihe  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  nalion  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  form  of  government  which  then  governed 
the  community.  It  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  any- 
thing degraded  in  the  character  of  the  French  of  that  age.  Thei-e 
might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in  France  at  that  time,  but 
assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  m  raising 
the  power  of  their  king  over  all  other  authority  ;  and  there  waa 
no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his  hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  m  tlip 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  dieerfully  with  the  cry  "Vive 
le  Eoi !  "  upon  his  lips.  These  same  forms  of  loyalty  have  now 
become  odious  to  the  French  people.  Which  are  wrong  ?  —  the 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  ? 

Our  judgment  of  the  laws  of  a  people,  then,  must  not  be  founded 
exclusively  upon  its  inclinations,  since  those  inclinations  change 
from  age  to  age ;  but  upon  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more 
general  experience.  The  love  which  a  people  may  show  for  its 
laws  proves  only  this,  that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
change  them. 


APPENDIX  U.  — Vol.  II.  p.  340. 

IN  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates  I  have  pointed  out  one 
source  of  danger;  I  am  now  about  to  point  out  another,  more 
■are  indeed,  but  more  formidable  if  it  were  ever  to  appear. 
If  the  love  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-being, 
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which  are  naturally  suggested  to  men  by  a  state  of  equality,  were 
to  poasesa  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  com- 
pletely, the  manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  op- 
posed to  military  pursuits,  that  perhaps  even  the  array  would 
eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
est which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  a  state  of  general 
relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  thmfc  it  better  le  rise 
without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of  a 
peace  establishment,  thMi  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  Ihe  field.  Willi  these 
feelings,  they  would  take  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  ajid  use 
them  without  energy ;  they  would  allow  themselves  to  he  led  to 
meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to  attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army 
would  render  it  adverse  to  revolutions  ;  for  revolutions,  and  espe- 
cially military  revolutions,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are 
attended  indeed  with  great  dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil; 
they  gratify  ambition  at  leas  cost  than  war  ;  life  only  is  at  stake, 
and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for  their  lives  than  for  their 
comfort. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquUhty 
of  a  people  than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army 
no  longer  se«ks  to  mmntain  its  importance  and  ila  influence  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks  to  asaert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it 
might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom  a  democratic  army  consists 
should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without  acquiring  tlie  virtues 
of  soldiers;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be  fit  for  war 
without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army,  but  in  (he  country ;  a  democratic  people  which  has 
preserved  the  manliness  of  its  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  military  prowess  in  its  soldiei's. 
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MEN  place  the  greatnesa  of  their  idea  of  unity  in  the  means, 
God  in  the  ends ;  hence  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  con- 
ceive il,  leads  us  to  infinite  littleness.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow 
the  same  course  towards  the  same  object,  ia  a  human  conception  ; 
to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action,  but  ^o  combined  that  all 
these  acts  lead  in  a  thousand  different  vidja  fo  the  aLComphah- 
ment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity, 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  biiien  ,  the  Divine 
idea  is  infinitely  fruitful.  Men  think  they  maniteot  their  great- 
ness by  simplitying  the  means  tliey  use ,  but  it  ifl  IIil  purpose 
of  God  which  is  simple,  —  his  means  are  infinitely  \aned. 


Appendix  W.  — Vol.  n.  p.  364. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  taste 
to  centralize  its  government,  but  the  passions  of  all  the 
men  by  whom  it  is  governed  constantly  urge  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  almost  all  the  able  and  am- 
bitious members  of  a  democratic  community  will  labor  unceas- 
ingly to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because  they  all  hope 
at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  ibose  powers.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  lime  lo  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  extreme  centrali- 
zation may  be  injurious  to  the  state,  since  they  are  centralizing  it 
for  their  own  benefit.  Amongst  the  public  men  of  democracies, 
there  are  hardly  any  but  men  of  great  disinterestedness  or  ex- 
treme mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  the  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment :  the  former  are  scarce,  the  latter  powerless. 
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I  HAVE  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  amidst  the 
relaxation  of  democratic  manners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be 
founded  amongst  any  of  the  nations  of  our  times.  I  think  that 
such  a  government  would  not  differ  much  from  the  oulJioe  I  have 
dravra  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  belongs,  and  that  it  would 
retdn  none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take 
place  between  the  habits  of  official  men  and  those  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  administration  would  assume  something  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the  usages  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear,  exact,  and 
absolute  system  of  government ;  the  people  would  become  the 
i-eilection  of  the  army,  and  the  community  be  drilled  like  a  gar- 
rison. 


Appendix  Y.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 

IT  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  tliat  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  present  age  is  Ucense  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Both  are  equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  as 
easily  proceed  as  the  other  from  the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that 
general  apathy,  which  is  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  termed 
individualism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that  the  esccutive 
government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit  acts 
of  oppression  one  day ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  which  has  mus- 
tered some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks  can  also  commit  acts  of  op- 
pression. Neither  the  one  nor  (he  other  can  found  anything  fo 
last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable  them  to  succeed  easily  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  because  nothing  opposes 
Ihem,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them.  The  proper 
object^  therefore,  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  far  less  either 
wiarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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DEMOCRACY   IN   SWITZERLAND. 


MCHERBULIEZ,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
.  sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  worlt  upon  the 
political  institutions  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  enti- 
tled "Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  and  has  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences, 
I  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subieet  treated 
by  him  required  a  special  examination  of  his  work ;  and 
I  have  undertaken  it,  believing  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  useftil. 

My  intention  is,  to  take  my  stand  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  prejudices  of  the  passing  hour,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do  in  this  assembly,  to  pass  in  silence  over  present  occur- 
rences which  do  not  concern  us,  and  to  regard,  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  what  the  political  society  is  now  doing, 
as  this  society  itself,  the  laws  which  constitute  it,  their 
origin,  their  tendencies,  and  their  character.  I  hope  that 
the  picture,  though  thus  limited,  will  yet  be  worthy  of 
interest.  What  is  now  passing  in  Switzerland  *  is  not  an 
isolated  &ct ;  it  is  but  one  st«p  in  tiie  general  movement 
which  is  overturning  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  institu- 

•  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  warlike  i^tation  wMeh  then  pervaded 
Switzerland,  consequent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Sondetbund,  or  LeagBo 
of  the  Seven  Cantons.  —  Ah.  Ed. 
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tions  of  Europe.  The  spectacle  has  some  grandeur,  then, 
though  the  theatre  is  a  small  one ;  above  all,  it  has  a  sin- 
gular originality.  The  democratic  revolution  which  is  now 
agitating  the  world  has  nowhere  appeared  under  circum- 
stances at  once  so  strange  and  so  complicated.  One  people, 
composed  of  several  races,  speaking  different  languages, 
professing  various  belief,  many  opposing  sects,  two  equally 
established  and  privileged  churches,  all  political  questions 
now  turning  upon  religious  disputes,  then  all  theological 
controversies  ending  in  political  movements,  and,  finally, 
two  communities,  the  one  very  old  and  the  other  very 
yonng,  but  indissolubly  united  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
their  ages,  —  such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  now  behold 
In  Switzerland.  To  make  a  fiiithftil  picture  of  it,  I  think 
we  should  take  a  higher  point  of  view  than  our  author  has 
chosen.  M.  CherbulJez  declares  in  his  Prefiice,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  assertion  is  a  very  sincere  one,  that  he  has  aimed 
at  strict  impartiality.  He  even  fears  that  the  completely 
impartial  character  of  his  work  has  made  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  somewhat  monotonous.  This  apprehension  is 
certainly  unfounded.  In  fact,  the  author  wishes  to  be 
impartial,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  his  wish.  His  hook 
manifests  learning,  clear-sightedness,  real  talent,  and  unmis- 
takable good  faith,  which  shines  forth  even  in  the  midst  of 
passionate  judgments.  The  very  quality  in  which  it  is 
most  deficient  is  impartiahty.  We  find  in  it  much  intel- 
lect, and  very  little  liberty  of  intellect. 

What  forms  of  political  association  does  the  author  pre- 
fer ?  At  first,  it  seems  difficult  to  tell.  He  approves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  conduct  of  the  most  zealous  CathoKcs  in 
Switzerland ;  yet  he  is  a  decided  opponent  of  Catholicism, 
and  even  wishes  to  prohibit  by  law  the  Catholic  religion 
from  extending  into  districts  where  it  is  not  already  estab- 
lished. On  the  otiier  hand,  he  is  a  determined  adversary 
of  the  various  Protestant  sects.     Opposed  to  the  govem- 
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ment  of  the  people,  he  also  dislikes  the  dominion  of  the 
nobility.  In  religion,  a  Protestant  church  controlled  by 
the  state ;  in  pohties,  a  state  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
among  the  citizens,  —  such  is  the  ideal  which  our  author 
contemplates.  This  was  the  condition  of  Geneva  before 
its  latest  revolution. 

But  if  we  cannot  always  clearly  perceive  what  it  is  that 
he  prefers,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  thoroughly  dislikes. 
What  he  hates  is  democracy.  Wounded  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  friendsliips,  perhaps  in  his  interests,  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  he  describes,  he  never  speaks  of  it 
but  as  an  adversary.  Democracy  is  attacked  by  him,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  consequences,  but  even  in  its  principle. 
He  is  blind  to  its  good  qualities  and  implacable  to  its  feults. 
Among  the  evils  which  may  result  from  it,  he  does  not 
distinguish  those  which  are  radical  and  peimanent  from 
those  which  are  accidental  and  transitory,  —  what  mi^t  be 
borne  with  because  inevitable,  from  what  is  within  our 
power  and  capable  of  amendment.  Perhaps  the  subject 
could  not  but  be  viewed  in  this  manner  by  a  man  as  deeply 
concerned  as  M.  Cherbuliez  has  been  in  the  agitations  of 
his  country.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  that  Swiss  democ- 
racy has  great  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  tlie  imperfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  But  to  do  this  to  any  good  purpose,  the 
first  condition  is,  not  to  be  a  hater  of  democracy. 

"  Democracy  in  Switzerland  "  is  the  title  that  M.  Cher- 
buliez  has  given  to  his  work.  This  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  his  opinion,  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which 
we  can  study  the  theory  of  democracy,  and  where  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  exhibited  as  they  really  are,  or  in 
their  natural  state.  This  opinion  I  hold  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  his  book.  In  feet,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  revolutionary  state. 
Democracy  there  is  not  so  much  a  regular  form  of  govem- 
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ment,  as  a  weapon  which  is  habitually  used  to  destroy,  and 
sometimes  to  defend,  the  old  forms  of  society.  We  find 
there  the  particular  phenomena  resulting  from  the  revolu- 
tionary sta,te  in  the  democratic  period  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  but  not  democracy  itself  in  its  permanent  and  tranquil 
aspect.  Whoever  does  not  have  this  fact  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture constantly  present  to  his  mind,  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  Swiss  institutions  as  they  now 
appear  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  should  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  explain  my  judgment  of  what  is,  without  saying  how  I 
understand  what  has  been. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  As  the  Swiss  had  then  been  living  for  a  long 
time  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  that  they  were  much  nearer  than  the  other 
nations  of  Continental  Europe  to  the  institutions  which 
constitute,  and  the  spirit  which  animates,  modem  liberty. 
But  tliis  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Although  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  born  from 
an  insurrection  against  the  aristocracy,  the  governments 
which  were  then  established  soon  borrowed  from  aristoc- 
racy its  customs,  its  laws,  and  even  its  opinions  and  incli- 
nations. Liberty  presented  itself  to  them  only  under  the 
form  of  privilege,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  and  pre- 
existent  right  of  all  men  to  be  free,  was  as  foreign  to  their 
apprehension  as  it  could  be  to  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria  whom  they  had  vanquished.  All  the 
powers  of  government,  therefore,  were  drawn  without  de- 
lay into  the  hands  of  small,  close  aristocracies  perpetuating 
themselves,  and  were  retained  there.  In  the  north,  these 
aristocracies  assumed  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  char- 
acter ;  in  the  south,  they  had  a  militarv  organization.  But 
in  both  cases,  they  were  equally  narrow  and  exclusive.  In 
most  of  the  Cantons,  thi-ee  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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excluded  from  any  participation  whatever,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  administration  of  the  country;  and  moreover, 
each  Canton  had  subjects,  or  communities  existing  entirely 
under  their  control. 

These  small  societies,  to  which  a  great  convulsion  had 
given  rise,  soon  became  so  firmly  established  that  no  move- 
ment could  take  place  in  them.  The  aristocracy,  finding 
themselves  neither  urged  forward  by  the  people  nor  con- 
trolled by  a  king,  held  society  there  immovable  under  the 
old  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland  remained  closed 
against  modern  ideas  of  freedom,  long  after  the  progress  of 
the  age  had  introduced  them  into  the  most  monarchical 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  principle  of  separating  le^lative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  was  admitted  by  all  publicists ;  but  it  was 
not  applied  in  Switzerland.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  existed,  practically  at  least,  in  several  absolute  mon- 
archies on  the  Continent,  had  no  existence  there  either  tfe 
fado  or  di  jure;  the  power  of  forming  political  associa- 
tions there  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  exercised ;  and 
even  liberty  of  speech,  for  the  Swiss,  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  equality  of  burdens,  towards 
which  all  enlightened  governments  were  tending,  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  equality  of  rights.  Industry 
there  labored  under  many  fetters ;  personal  liberty  there 
had  no  legal  guaranty.  Eehgious  liberty,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  even  into  the  most  orthodox  states,  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  Switzerland.  Dissenting  churches 
were  entirely  prohibited  in  several  Cantons,  and  loaded 
with  restraints  in  all.  DifFerences  of  religioiis  profession 
were  almost  everywhere  punished  by  political  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Switzerland  was  still  in  this  condition  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  broke  into  its  terri- 
tory.    There  it  overturned  for  a  time  the  old  institutions. 
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but  put  nothing  fixed  and  durable  in  their  place.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Napoleon,  who  by  the  Act  of  Mediation 
rescued  the  Swiss  from  anarchy,  gave  them  the  principle 
of  equality  indeed,  but  not  constitutional  liberty ;  the  po- 
litical system  which  he  imposed  upon  them  was  so  con- 
structed that  public  life  was  paralyzed.  The  government, 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  placed  far  above 
them,  was  surrendered  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power, 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Act  of  Mediation  was 
thrown  down  together  with  its  author,  the  Swiss  did  not 
gain  liberty  by  the  change,  bat  only  lost  equality.  Every- 
where the  old  aristocracies  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  brought  again  into  force  the  exclusive  and 
superannuated  principles  which  had  prevailed  before  tlie 
revolution.  M.  Cherbuliez  truly  says,  that  tilings  th>;n 
returned  nearly  to  the  same  position  where  they  were  in 
1798.  The  allied  monarchs  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  imposing  this  restoration  upon  Switzerland  by  force. 
It  was  done  with  their  consent,  but  not  by  their  agency. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Swiss,  hke  the  other  nations  on  the 
Continent,  were  carried  away  by  that  short-lived  but  uni- 
versal reaction  which  then  suddenly  re-established  the  old 
institutions  of  society  throughout  Europe ;  and  as,  in  their 
case,  the  restoration  was  not  effected  by  the  monarchs, 
whose  interests  after  all  are  separate  from  those  of  the  old 
privileged  classes,  but  by  those  privileged  classes  them- 
selves, it  was  there  more  complete,  more  blind,  and  more 
obstinate,  than  in  the  otlier  portions  of  Europe.  It  did 
not  appear  tyrannical,  but  it  was  very  exclusive.  A  legis- 
lative power  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
authority ;  the  latter  vested  exclusively  in  the  bands  of  an 
arktocracy  by  birth ;  the  middle  classes  shut  out  of  the 
government  entirely ;  and  the  whole  people  deprived  of 
political  life  altogether ;  —  such  was  the  picture  presented 
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in  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland  down  to  1830.  It  was 
then  that  the  new  era  of  democracy  first  opened  upon  the 
Swiss  people. 

The  object  of  this  brief  exposition  has  been,  to  cause 
two  things  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  first  is,  that 
Switzerland  is  the  countiy  where  the  revolution  was  more 
thorough,  and  the  restoration  which  followed  it  more  com- 
plete, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  so  that,  institu- 
tions foreign  or  hostile  to  the  new  demands  of  the  age 
having  there  preserved  or  recovered  a  strong  hold,  the 
tendency  to  a  new  revolution  must  also  have  been  greater 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  people,  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  never  had  even  the  smallest  share  in  the  government ; 
that  the  judicial  forms  which  are  the  safeguards  of  civil 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liberty  of  speech,  thfe 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  religious  belief,  have  also 
always  been,  I  might  almost  say,  more  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  republics,  than  they 
could  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  subjects  of 
most  monarchies. 

These  are  the  fects  which  M.  Cherbuliez  often  loses  sight 
of,  but  which  ought  to  be  unceasingly  present  to  our  minds 
in  the  careful  examination  which  we  are  now  to  make  of 
the  institutions  which  Switzerland  has  established. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  in  Switzerland,  the  sover- 
eignty is  divided  into  parts ;  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
Federal  power,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
Cantons.  M.  Cherbuliez  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Cantons ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
in  them  is  the  real  government  of  the  community.  I  shall 
foUow  him  in  this  respect,  and  shall  first  consider  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Cantons.  All  these  constitutions,  at 
present,  are  democratic ;  but  democracy  does  not  show 
itself  in  all  of  them  under  the  same  features.     In  a  major- 
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ity  of  the  Cantons,  the  exercise  of  power  has  teen  dele- 
gated to  assemblies  which  represent  the  people ;  in  the 
others,  the  people  have  reserved  this  power  to  themselves. 
They  form  themselves  into  one  body,  and  thus  constitute 
the  government.  The  former  are  denominated  by  our 
author  representative  dcmocrades  ;  the  latter  he  calls  pare 
demoerades. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  not  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
very  interesting  examination  which  he  has  made  of  pure 
democracies ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  Although  the 
Cantons  which  live  under  a  pure  democracy  have  played  a 
great  part  in  history,  and  may  still  play  a  considerable  one 
in  politics,  a  study  of  them  would  be  rather  curious  than 
useful.  Pure  democracy  is  a  feet  almost  unique  in  the 
modem  world,  and  very  rare  even  in  Switzerland,  where 
<3nly  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  population  are  governed  in 
this  manner.  Moreover,  it  is  a  transitory  form.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  known  that,  even  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where 
the  people  have  the  best  preserved  the  exercise  of  power, 
a  representative  body  still  exists,  upon  whom  devolves  in 
part  the  business  of  government.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see, 
in  studying  the  recent  history  of  Switzerland,  that  the 
affairs  which  are  managed  by  the  whole  people  are  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
directed  by  their  representatives  are  every  day  increasing 
in  number  and  variety.  Thus  the  principle  of  pure  democ- 
racy is  losing  ground  which  the  opposite  system  gains. 
The  one  insensibly  becomes  the  exception,  the  other  the 
rule. 

Besides,  the  pure  democracies  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
another  age ;  they  can  teach  us  nothing  in  regard  either 
to  the  present  or  the  future.  Although  we  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  designate  them,  to  make  use  of  a  term  borrowed 
from  modem  science,  they  live  only  in  the  past.  Every 
age  has  its  dominant  spirit,  which  nothing  is  able  to  resist. 
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If  principles  should  be  introduced  under  its  reign  which 
are  foreign  or  hostile  to  it,  very  soon  it  infuses  itself  into 
them,  and  if  it  cannot  shut  out  their  action  altogether,  it 
appropriates  them  and  assimilates  them  to  itself.  The 
Middle  Ages  succeeded  at  last  in  shaping  democratic  lib- 
erty itself  into  an  aristocratic  form.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  republican  laws,  by  the  side  of  universal  suffrage 
itself,  were  placed  religious  dogmas,  opinions,  sentiments, 
customs,  associations,  families,  which  kept  the  real  power 
beyond  the  action  of  the  people.  The  petty  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  Cantons  must  be  regarded  as  the  last, 
though  the  respectable,  relics  of  an  age  which  has  passed 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  democracies  of 
Switzerland  are  the  true  progeny  of  the  spii-it  of  modern 
times.  All  of  them  are  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  preced- 
ing aristocratic  state  of  society  ;  all  emanate  from  the  single 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  all  have  made 
almost  the  same  apphcation  of  it  in  their  laws.  We  shall 
see  that  these  laws  are  very  imperfect,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  suffice  to  indicate,  in  the  silence  of  history,  that 
democracy,  and  even  liberty,  in  Switzerland,  have  neither 
age  nor  experience  in  tbeir  favor. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  representative 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  people  have  kept  in  their 
own  hands  the  direct  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their  power. 
In  some  Cantons,  after  the  principal  laws  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  they  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  people.  ^  Hence,  in  these 
special  cases,  the  representative  degenerates  into  the  pure 
form  of  democracy.  In  almost  all  the  Cantons,  the  people 
must  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  know  whether  they  wish  to  modify  or  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  All  the  laws  are  thus  made  to  waver 
at  once,  and  at  frequently  recurring  periods, 
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All  legislative  authority  wMch  tlie  people  liave  not  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  is  confided  to  a  single  assembly, 
which  acts  in  their  name  and  under  their  observation.  In 
no  Canton  is  the  legislature  divided  into  two  branches, 
everywhere  it  consists  of  a  single  body  ;  not  only  its  move- 
ments are  not  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  another  assembly,  but  its  wishes  do  not  find 
even  the  hinderance  of  a  prolonged  deliberation.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  laws  is  subject  to  cert^n  formahties, 
which  require  time ;  but  tho  most  important  resolutions, 
under  the  name  of  decrees,  may  be  proposed,  discussed, 
and  enacted  in  a  moment.  The  decrees  cause  the  second- 
ary laws  to  be  as  unforeseen,  as  rapid,  and  as  irresistible  in 
their  operation,  as  the  passions  of  a  multitude. 

Outside  of  the  legislature,  there  is  no  resisting  power. 
The  separation,  and,  above  all,  the  relative  independence, 
of  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  authorities 
have  never  been  established.  In  none  of  the  Cantons  are 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  power  chosen  directly 
by  the  people ;  it  is  the  legislature  that  elects  them.  The 
executive  power,  consequently,  has  no  strength  which  is 
peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  only  the  ci'eature,  and  it  may  be  only 
the  servile  agent,  of  another  power.  To  this  cause  of 
weakness  several  others  are  added.  Nowhere  is  the  execu- 
tive power  delegated  to  a  single  person.  It  is  vested  in  a 
small  assembly,  where  its  responsibility  is  divided  and  its 
action  debilitated.  Moreover,  several  of  the  prerogatives 
which  properly  belong  to  executive  authority  are  taken 
away.  It  exercises  no  veto,  or  only  an  insignificant  one, 
on  the  enactment  of  laws.  It  has  not  the  pardoning 
power,  it  does  not  appoint  its  own  agents,  and  cannot 
deprive  them  of  oiEce,  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  has 
no  agents,  as  it  is  generally  obliged  to  make  use  only  of 
the  municipal  magistrates. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  through  the  bad  constitution  and  bad 
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materials  of  the  judicial  power  that  the  Swiss  democracy 
suffers.  M.  Cherbiiliez  remarks  this  defect,  hut  does  not 
pkcQ  stress  enough  upon  it  in  my  opinion.  He  does  not 
seem  perfectly  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  judicial  power 
in  democracies  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
barrier  and  a  safeguard  for  the  power  of  the  people. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  modem  idea. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or,  at 
most,  had  formed  only  a  very  obscure  conception  of  it.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  were  at  first  joined  togetJier ;  even  in 
France,  where,  by  a  happy  exception,  the  administration 
of  justice  had  at  an  early  period  a  very  vigorous  separate 
existence,  we  are  still  able  to  affirm  that  the  division  of  the 
two  powers  remained  very  incomplete.  It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  administration  which  retained  judicial  power  in 
its  own  hands,  but  it  was  the  judiciary  which  exercised  in 
part  administrative  functions.  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  most  completely 
confounded  judicial  with  political  authority,  mating  the 
former  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  the  judiciary,  that 
free  impartial  power  which  is  interposed  between  all  in- 
terests and  ail  autliorities,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  all  a 
respect  for  the  law,  has  never  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  Swiss,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them. 

The  new  constitutions  have  undoubtedly  given  to  the 
legal  tribunals  a  more  distinct  place  than  that  which  they 
occupied  in  the  old  division  of  power,  but  not  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  The  inferior  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  subject  to  a  re-election.  The  supreme  court 
of  each  Canton  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  by 
the  legislative  power,  and  thus  its  members  have  no  security 
against  the  daily  caprices  of  the  majority.     Not  only  do 
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the  people,  or  the  assembly  which  represents  the  people, 
choose  the  judges,  but  no  restraint  is  imposed  upon  their 
choice.  In  general,  no  qualifications  are  required.  The 
judge,  moreover,  a  simple  executor  of  the  law,  has  no  right 
to  inquire  whether  this  law  is  conformable  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  truth,  it  is  the  majority  itself  which  judges,  employ- 
ing the  judiciary  only  as  its  organ.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
the  judicial  authority,  even  if  it  had  received  from  the  law 
the  independence  and  the  rights  which  are  essential  to  it, 
would  still  find  great  difficulty  in  exercising  its  functions, 
for  it  is  a  power  resting  upon  tradition  and  opinion,  and 
needing  to  be  fortified  by  judicial  ideas  and  manners. 

I  could  easily  expose  the  defects  which  are  foimd  in  the 
institutions  that  I  have  just  described,  and  prove  that  they 
all  tend  to  render  the  government  of  the  people  irregular 
in  its  action,  precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and  tyrannical  in 
its  acts.  But  this  would  carry  me  too  far.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  bringing  out  the  contrast  between  these  laws  and 
those  which  have  been  established  in  a  democratic  society 
which  is  older,  more  peaceable,  and  more  prosperous.  M. 
Cherbuliez  thinks  that  the  imperfect  institutions  which  the 
Swiss  Cantons  possess  are  the  only  ones  which  are  natural 
to  a  democracy,  or  are  even  compatible  with  it.  The  com- 
parison which  I  am  about  to  make  will  prove  the  contrary, 
and  will  show  how  it  has  been  possible  elsewhere,  aided  by 
more  experience,  more  art,  and  greater  wisdom,  to  deduce 
different  results  from  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  I  shall  take  for  an  example  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  alone  contains  as  many  inhabitants  38  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
principle  of  government  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
exercised  through  universal  suffrage.  But  the  people 
there  exercise  their  authority  only  for  a  single  day,  in  the 
choice  of  their  delegates.     In  no  case  do  they  habitually 
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keep  in  their  own  hands  any  portion  whatever  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  authority.  They  make  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  govern  in  their  name,  and  then  abdi- 
cate their  power  till  the  next  election. 

Although  the  laws  are  subject  to  change,  their  foundation 
is  fixed.  The  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  subject- 
ing the  constitution,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  successive  and 
periodical  revisions,  which,  as  they  come  round  or  are 
looked  forward  to,  keep  the  community  in  constant  sus- 
pense. When  a  new  want  is  felt,  the  le^slature  decide 
that  a  modification  of  the  constitution  has  become  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  legislature  effects  it. 

Although  the  le^lative  authority  cannot,  any  more  than 
in  Switzerland,  shake  off  the  directing  power  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  its  caprices.  No 
proposition  can  become  a  law  till  it  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  two  legislative  bodies.  These  two  portions 
of  the  legislature  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements ;  both  emanate  equally  from  the 
people,  but  do  not  represent  the  people  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  ;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  follow  the  daily  impres- 
sions, that  of  the  other  to  obey  the  habitual  instincts  and 
permanent  incHnations,  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
exists  not  only  in  aj  pearance  but  m  reality  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  exercised  not  by  a  number  of  pel  sons  but 
bv  one  man  who  alone  is  leaponsihle  for  it  and  exerci  es 
with  decision  and  farmne  s  its  nghts  and  pierogitives. 
Chosen  bv  the  jeoplc  he  is  not  as  in  Switzerlind  the 
ci  iture  an  1  the  i^jent  of  the  legi  lature  he  stands  beside 
it  as  ito  equal  icpresentmg  equally  though  m  a  dift  lent 
sphere  the  sovereign  m  who  e  name  they  both  ict  He 
draws  his  stiength  fiom  the  same  source  whence  tley 
deiive  theuTs  He  has  not  only  the  nime  cf  the  executive 
power  but  he  exeicises  its  naturU  and  legitimate  jreroga- 
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tives.  He  is  the  commaniier-iii-chief  of  the  military  force, 
and  appoints  its  principal  officers ;  he  nominates  several 
of  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  State ;  he  exercises  the 
right  of  pardon ;  the  veto  which  he  can  oppose  to  the 
decisions  of  the  legislature,  though  not  absolute,  is  still 
efficacious.  Though  the  Governor  of  tJie  State  of  Mew 
York  is  undoubtedly  much  leas  powerfiil  than  a  constitu- 
tional king  in  Europe,  at  least  he  is  inffiiitely  more  so  than 
a  petty  Council  in  Switzerland. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
power  that  the  difference  becomes  striking. 

The  judge,  although  he  emanates  from  the  people  and  is 
dependent  upon  them,  is  still  a  power  to  which  the  people 
themselves  are  subject.  The  judiciary  there  occupies  this 
exceptional  position  in  respect  to  its  origin,  its  permanence, 
its  competency,  and  especially  in  relation  to  public  manners 
and  public  opinion. 

The  members  of  the  higher  tribunals  are  not  chosen,  as 
in  Switzerland,  by  the  legislature,  a  collective  power  which 
is  often  passionate,  sometimes  blind,  and  always  irresponsi- 
ble, but  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,*  The  legal  magis- 
trate, when  once  inducted  into  office,  is  regarded  as  ir- 
removable. No  litigation  can  be  determined,  no  penalty 
inflicted,  except  by  his  agency.  Not  only  does  he  interpret 
the  law,  it  may  even  be  said  that  he  judges  it.  When  the 
legislators,  drawn  by  the  manoeuvres  of  contending  factions, 
depart  from  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the 
legal  tribunals  bring  them  back  to  it  by  refusing  to  apply 
their  enactments ;  so  that,  if  the  judge  cannot  compel  the 
people  to  preserve  tlieir  constitution,  he  obliges  them,  at 

•  TJafortanately,  since  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  the  conetitulion  of  Ihe 
New  York  judiciarj  in  tliiB  respect  has  been  altered.  The  judges  are  now 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  only  for  a  limited  period  of  years.  This 
is  a  ehange  pregnant  with  diaaatroas  results,  though  as  yet  these  are  but  im- 
perfectly developed.  —  Am.  Eb. 
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least,  to  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exists.  He  does  not  guide, 
bat  he  restrains  and  keeps  within  certain  bounds,  the  action 
of  the  community.  The  judiciary,  which  hardly  exists  in 
Switzerland,  is  the  true  moderator  of  the  American  democ- 
rasy. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  constitution,  even  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  we  shall  not  find  in  it  an  atom  of  aristocracy ; 
—  nothing  that  resembles  a  class  or  a  privilege,  but  every- 
where the  same  rights,  one  spirit  animating  all  the  insti- 
tutions, and  no  conflicting  tendencies ;  the  principle  of 
democracy  pervades  and  governs  all  things.  And  yet 
these  governments,  so  completely  democratic,  have  a  far 
more  solid  foundation,  a  more  peaceable  aspect,  and  much 
more  regular  movements,  than  the  democratic  governments 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  allowable  to  say,  that  this  comes  in  part  from  the 
difference  of  the  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  so  contrived  as  to 
balance  and  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  democracy, 
while  the  Swiss  institutions  which  I  have  portrayed  seem 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  enhancing  them.  Here  they 
restrain  the  people,  there  they  incite  them.  In  America, 
the  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  tyrannical ;  while  in  Swil^ 
zerland,  the  only  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  render  them 
irresistible. 

I  would  not  exaggerate  the  influence  which  the  mechan^ 
ism  of  the  laws  may  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  causes,  more  general  and  more 
deeply-seated,  to  which  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  great 
events  of  this  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
institutions  of  government  have  a  certain  virtue  which  is 
pecuhar  to  them,  and  that,  in  themselves  alone,  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  or  the  misery  of  society. 

If,  instead  of  absolutely  condemning  almost  all  the  laws 
of  his  country,  M.  Cherbuliez  had  pointed  out  wherein 
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tliey  are  faulty,  and  how  they  might  be  improved  without 
altering  the  principle  on  which  they  rest,  he  would  have 
written  a  book  more  worthy  of  posterity,  and  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries. 

After  showing  how  democracy  works  in  the  Cantons, 
the  author  inquires  into  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  Confederacy  itself.  Before  following  him  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  do  what  he  has  left  undone,  and 
clearly  indicate  what  the  Federal  government  is,  how  it  is 
organized  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and  how  it  operates. 

It  will  be  proper  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Swiss  Confederation  wished  to  make  a  federal 
constitution,  or  only  to  establish  a  league ;  in  other  words, 
if  they  intended  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cantons,  or  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  it.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Cantons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  sev- 
eral rights  which  are  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  that  these 
are  permanently  conceded  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
especially  if  we  reflect  that  they  have  determined  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  be  the  law  upon  the  questions  thus  sur- 
rendered to  their  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
le^slators  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  desired  to  establish  a 
true  federal  constitution,  and  not  a  simple  league.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  have  concerted  measures  very 
ill  for  success  in  this  undertaking.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  is  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  institutions  of 
this  sort  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world.  One 
would  think,  on  reading  it,  that  we  had  gone  back  quite  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  cannot  be  too  much  astonished 
to  learn,  that  this  conftised  and  imperfect  work  is  the 
product  of  an  age  so  well  informed  and  so  rich  in  experi- 
ence as  our  own.* 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  thie  waa  written  in  1847,  and  before  the 
reaction  from  Oie  £«volution  of  1648  had  brought  about  a  reform  of  the 
old  Federal  compact. 
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It  is  often  alleged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Com- 
pact restricted  altogether  too  much  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  that  it  left  outside  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
goTemment  certain  objects,  essentially  national  in  character, 
which  it  would  naturally  belong  to  the  Diet  to  regulate,  — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  administration  of  the  post-office 
and  the  mails,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  coining  of  money;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
power  has  been  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  ftmctions 
which  have  been  confided  to  its  management. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Compact  has  denied  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  several  of  the  powers  which  naturally,  and 
even  necessarily,  belong  to  this  government.  But  it  is  not 
here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  this  authority,  since  the  rights  which  the  Compact  haa 
given  it  would  suffice,  if  it  could  use  them,  soon  to  acquire 
all  those  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  Diet  can  collect  troops,  levy  money,  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  appoint 
ambassadors.  The  constitutions  of  the  Cantons,  and  the 
great  principles  of  equality  before  the  law,  are  placed  under 
its  protection ;  wliich  would  enable  it,  in  case  of  need,  to 
interfere  in  all  local  affairs.  Duties  upon  imports,  tolls 
upon  roads,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  the  Diet,  so  that  it  is 
authorized  to  direct  or  control  the  gi-eat  pubhc  works. 
Finally,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Compact  says,  ike.  Diet 
takes  all  measures  neceisary  for  the  security  of  /Switzerland, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  —  which  ^ves  it  the  power  of 
doing  anything. 

The  strongest  federal  governments  'have  not  had  greater 
prerogatives ;  and,  for  from  thinking  that  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  in  Switzerland  are  too  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  limits  are  not  carefully  enough 
determined. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that,  with  such  great  privileges,  the 
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goTemment  of  the  Confederation  usually  has  so  little 
power?  The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one:  it  is  because 
the  Compact  has  not  furnished  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  has  actually  been  granted  to  it,  namely,  the  right  to 
say  that  certain  things  ought  to  be  done.  Never  was  a 
government  more  completely  reduced  to  inaction  and  im- 
potence through  the  imperfection  of  its  organs. 

It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  federal  government  to  act, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
states  of  which  the  confederation  is  composed.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  constitution  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
federal.  Hence  it  results,  among  other  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequences,  that  federal  governments  are  habitu- 
ally less  daring  in  their  resolutions,  and  slower  in  their 
movements,  than  others. 

Most  legislators  of  confederations  have  endeavored,  by 
the  aid  of  more  or  less  ingenious  contrivances,  into  an  ex- 
amination of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  to  correct  in 
part  this  natural  vice  of  the  federal  system.  The  Swiss 
have  rendered  it  vastly  more  obvious  than  anywhere  else, 
through  the  special  forms  which  they  have  adopted.  In 
their  case,  not  merely  do  the  members  of  the  Diet  act  only 
in  the  name  of  the  different  Cantons  which  they  represent, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  take  any  resolution 
which  has  not  been  foreseen  or  approved  by  these  Cantons. 
Hardly  anything  is  left  to  their  free  will ;  every  one  of  them 
believes  himself  bound  by  an  imperative  mandate  imposed 
beforehand ;  so  that  the  Diet  is  a  deliberative  assembly, 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  left  for  delibera- 
tion, and  where  the  members  speak,  not  before  those  who 
are  to  adopt  the  resolution,  but  before  those  who  liave  only 
the  right  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  Diet  is  a  govern- 
ment which  determines  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  realizes 
what  twenty-two  other  governments  have  separately  deter- 
mined, —  a  government  which,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
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events,  can  decide  notliing,  foresee  nothing,  provide  for 
nothing.  No  combination  could  be  imaged  which  would- 
be  better  fitted  to  increase  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  government,  or  to  change  its  weakness  into  a  sort 
of  senile  incapacity. 

There  are  yet  many  other  causes  which,  independently 
of  the  vices  inherent  in  all  federal  constitutions,  explain  the 
habitual  impotence  of  the  government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Not  only  has  the  Confederation  a  weak  government,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  no  government  of  its  own.  The 
constitution,  in  this  respect,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  At  its  head  are  rulers  who  do  not  represent  the 
Confederation.  Tlie  members  of  the  Directory,  who  consti- 
tute the  executive  authority  of  Switj;erland,  are  not  chosen 
by  the  Diet,  still  less  by  the  Helvetic  people ;  it  is  a 
government  of  chance,  which  the  Confederation  borrows 
every  two  years  from  Berne,  from  Zurich,  or  from  Lu- 
cerne. This  Directory,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Can- 
ton to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  Canton,  becomes,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function,  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  whole 
country.  Certainly,  this  may  pass  for  one  of  the  greatest 
political  curiosities  which  the  history  of  human  laws  affords. 
The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  always  deplora- 
ble, and  often  very  extraordinary.  For  example,  nothing 
could  be  more  strange  than  what  happened  in  1839.  That 
year  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Zurich,  and  the  Confederation 
had  for  its  governing  body  the  Directory  of  the  state  of 
Zurich,  A  revolution  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
where  a  popular  insurrection  overturned  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  Diet  immediately  found  itself  without  a 
President,  and  the  federal  Kfe  remained  suspended,  till  it 
pleased  the  Canton  to  institute  for  itself  other  laws  and 
other  rulers.  The  people  of  Zurich,  by  changing  their 
local  administration,  had  decapitated  Switzerland  without 
wishing  it. 
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Even  if  the  Confederation  had  an  executive  authority  of 
its  own,  its  government  would  still  be  powerless  to  com- 
pel obedience,  from  the  want  of  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  upon  the  citizens.  This  cause  of  weakness  is  more 
fertile  in  itself  alone  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  understood,  we  must  do  more 
than  merely  indicate  it. 

A  federal  government  may  have  a  very  limited  sphere 
of  action,  and  yet  be  strong.  If,  in  this  narrow  sphere,  it 
can  act  of  itself,  without  intervention,  a-s  ordinary  govern- 
ments do  in  the  unlimited  sphere  in  which  they  move ;  if 
it  has  its  own  functionaries,  who  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  every  citizen,  its  own  tribunals,  who  compel  every 
citizen  to  submit  to  its  laws,  —  it  easily  obtains  obedience, 
because  it  has  never  anything  to  fear  but  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  obstacles  which  are  raised  against  it 
terminate  in  lawsuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  federal  government  may  have  a 
very  large  field  of  action,  and  yet  possess  only  a  very  weak 
and  very  precarious  authority,  if,  instead  of  addressing 
itself  individuaJiy  to  the  citizens,  it  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  provincial  governments ;  for  if  these  resist, 
the  federal  power  immediately  finds  itself  at  variance,  not 
so  much  with  a  subject,  as  with  a  rival,  from  whom  it  can 
obtain  redress  only  by  war. 

The  strength  of  a  federal  government,  then,  consists 
much  less  in  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
than  in  the  greater  or  less  ability  which  it  has  of  exercising 
them  through  its  own  agents.  It  is  always  strong  when  it 
can  command  the  citizens ;  it  is  always  weak  when  it  can 
issue  its  commands  only  to  the  local  governments.  The 
history  of  confederations  affords  examples  of  both  systems. 
But  in  no  confederation  tliat  I  know  of  has  the  central 
authority  been  so  entirely  deprived  of  all  means  of  action 
upon  the  citizens,  as  in  Switzerland.     There  is  not,  so  to 
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Speak,  one  of  its  powers  which  the  Federal  government 
there  ean  exercise  of  itself;  there  are  no  functionaries  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  no  tribunals  which  repre- 
sent exclusively  its  sovereignty.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
being  to  whom  some  power  had  given  life,  but  had  de- 
prived it  of  any  organs- 
Such  is  the  Federal  constitution  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  Compact.  Now  let  us  consider,  in  a  few  words,  with 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  are  analyzing,  what  in- 
fluence is  exercised  upon  it  by  democracy.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have  succes- 
sively changed  almost  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Cantons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  had  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  Federal  government ;  but  this  influence  has 
been  exercised  in  two  entirely  opposite  directions.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  this  double  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  Cantons  has  been,  to  give  to  the 
local  authorities  more  activity  and  more  power.  The  new 
governments  created  by  these  revolutions,  resting  upon  the 
people  and  incited  by  them,  found  in  themselves,  all  at  once, 
greater  strength  and  a  higher  idea  of  their  strength,  than 
could  be  manifested  by  the  governments  which  they  had 
overturned.  And  as  a  similar  renovation  was  not  accom- 
plished at  tlie  same  time  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
residt  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  which  actu- 
ally followed,  was,  that  the  latter  found  itself  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Provincial  pride,  the  instinct  of  local  independence,  impaf- 
tience  of  any  control  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  Canton, 
jealousy  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  are  all  feelings 
which  have  waxed  stronger  since  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that 
democracy  has  weakened  the  already  feeble  power  of  the 
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Confederatioi],  and  has  rendered  its  daily  and  habitual  task 
more  laborious  and  more  difficult. 

But  in  other  respects,  it  has  given  it  an  energy,  and, 
so  to  speai,  an  existence,  which  it  never  before  possessed. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  institutions  in  Switzer- 
land has  brought  about  two  things  entirely  new.  Every 
Canton  formerly  had  its  separate  interests  and  separate  in- 
clinations. The  accession  of  democracy  has  divided  all  the 
Swiss,  to  whatever  Cantons  they  belonged,  into  two  parties, 
the  one  favorable  to  democratic  principles,  the  other  op- 
posed to  them.  It  has  created  common  interests  and  com- 
mon passions,  which  have  felt  the  need,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  of  a  general  and  common  power,  which  should 
extend  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Federal  government  thus  obtjuned,  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  aid  which  it  has  always  wanted  ;  it  has  been  able  to 
rest  upon  a  party;  —  a  source  of  strength  which  is  dan- 
gerous, but  indispensable  in  free  countries,  where,  without 
it,  the  government  can  hardly  do  anything. 

At  the  same  time  that  democracy  divided  Switzerland 
into  two  parties,  it  arrayed  Switzerland  in  one  of  the  great 
parties  which  divide  the  world  ;  it  created  for  it  a  foreign 
policy ;  as  it  gave  the  country  natural  allies,  it  also  created 
for  it  necessary  enemies ;  it  caused  the  nation  to  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  government,  in  order  to  cultivate  and 
restrain  the  former,  to  guard  against  and  repel  tlie  latter. 
It  caused  a  local  public  spirit  to  give  place  to  a  national 
public  spirit. 

Such  are  the  direct  effects  by  which  democracy  fortified 
the  national  government.  The  indirect  influence  which  it 
has  exercised,  and  will  exercise,  in  the  long  ran,  is  not  less 
important.  The  opposition  and  the  difficulties  which  a  fed- 
eral government  meets  with  are  greater  and  more  various 
in  proportion  as  the  confederate  communities  are  more  dis- 
similar in  their  institutions,  their  sentiments,  their  usages, 
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and  their  opinions.  Similarity  of  interests  is  even  less  im- 
portant than  that  resemblance  of  the  laws,  the  opinions, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  whieh  makes  the 
task  of  the  government  of  the  American  Union  so  ea^y. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  strange  weakness  of  the  old 
Federal  government  in  Switzerland  was  principally  dne  to 
the  prodigious  difference  and  singular  opposition  which 
existed  between  the  characters,  the  opmions,  aiid  the  laws 
of  the  various  communities  which  it  had  to  govern.  To 
keep  under  the  same  direction,  and  to  embrace  within  the 
same  political  system,  people  who  are  naturally  so  far  apait 
and  so  unlike  each  other,  was  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
A  government  far  better  constituted  and  more  skilfully 
organized  would  not  have  succeeded  in  such  an  endeavor. 
The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolution  which  ia  taking 
place  in  Switzerland  is,  to  cause  certain  institutions,  certain 
maxims  of  government,  certain  similar  ideas,  to  prevail 
successively  in  all  the  Cantons.  If  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion enhances  in  the  Cantons  their  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  central  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  that  power ;  it  takes  away,  in  a  great  degi-ee, 
the  causes  of  opposition,  and,  without  giving  the  Cantonal 
governments  any  stronger  desire  to  obey  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  makes  obedience  to  its  commands   infinitely 

We  ought  to  study  with  great  care  the  two  contraiy 
effects  wliich  I  have  described,  in  order  to  understand  the 
present  state,  and  to  foresee  the  impending  condition,  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  paying  attention  to  only  one  of  these  two 
tendencies,  that  some  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  accession  of  democracy  in  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  produce,  as  its  immediate  result,  an  easy  extension 
of  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
will  concentrate  in  its  hands  the  ordinary  direction  of  local 
affeirs ;  in  a  word,  that  it  will  modify  the  whole  economy 
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of  tlie  Compact  by  increasing  the  centralization  of  afifeirs. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  for  a  long  time, 
such  a  revolution  will  meet  with  far  more  obstacles  than  is 
generally  imagined.  The  present  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  show  no  more  inclination  than  their  predecessors 
for  a  revolution  of  this  sort,  and  tliey  will  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

And  yet  I  beheve  that,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the 
Federal  government  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire 
greater  power.  In  this  respect,  laws  will  not  favor  it  so 
mnch  as  other  circumstances.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  very 
visibly  increase  its  prerogatives,  but  it  will  make  a  different 
and  more  frequent  use  of  them.  It  will  become  greater  in 
fact,  it  will  remain  the  same  in  theory ;  its  power  will  be 
developed  mther  by  the  interpretation,  than  by  the  altera- 
tion, of  the  Compact ;  and  its  authority  will  preponderate 
over  all  others,  before  it  has  become  capable  of  governing 
Switzerland. 

It  may  also  be  foreseen,  that  the  very  persons  who,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  the  regular 
extension  of  the  Federal  authority,  will  soon  be  induced  to 
favor  it,  either  to  escape  the  intermittent  pressure  of  a 
power  so  ill-organized,  or  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
heavier  and  more  imminent  tyranny  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  it  is  certain  that,  for  the  fiiture,  whatever  modifica- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Compact,  the  Federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  is  thoroughly  and  irrevocably 
changed.  The  Confederation  has  changed  its  nature.  It 
has  become  a  new  thing  in  Europe;  an  energetic  policy 
has  succeeded  to  its  former  one  of  inertness  and  neutrality ; 
its  existence,  from  being  purely  municipal,  has  become 
national,  —  an  existence  which  is  grander,  but  more  labori- 
1,  and  more  uncertain. 
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MY  intention,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  eontmui'  the  par- 
ticular discussion  which  has  been  Legun,  I  think 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  to  better  advantage 
■when  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons.  My  object  in  taking  the  floor  is  a  more  general 
one. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address,  whith  is  now 
under  discussion,  naturally  invites  tlie  Chamber  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  whole  internal  policy,  and  especially 
of  that  aspect  of  our  home  politics  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  by  my  hon- 
orable friend.  M.  Billault.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Address  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Chamber 

I  may  be  deceived,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

*  In  the  advertibement  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  work,  t]ie 
autlior  tlioiight  liim^eif  entitled  to  Bay,  that  the  B<.volQtioit  of  1S4S  had  not 
taken  Mm  bj  enrpnse  Oux  readers  mil  thank  us,  tlien,  for  inserting  here, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  report  of  the  apeech  made  hj  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Depnlies  jnst  one  month  before  the  fearfnl  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  In  this  remarkable  speech,  with  great  precision  and 
truly  prophetic  forecast,  qualities  for  which  he  waa  indebted  to  the  thorough 
stndy  that  he  had  made  of  modem  democracy,  tie  great  pablidst  foretold, 
not  only  the  imminence  of  the  Revolation,  but  the  social  and  economical, 
rather  than  political,  character  which  it  waa  at  once  to  manifest.  —  Nate  h/ 
the  ^Vencft  piMisJier. 
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the  present  state  of  things,  the  present  state  of  opinion,  the 
present  state  of  people's  minds  in  France,  is  such  as  to 
create  alarm  and  distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely 
declare  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  I  feci  a 
special  dread  of  the  fiiture ;  and  what  proves  to  me  that 
I  am  right,  is  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  impression,  I 
believe  I  may  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  and  all  will 
answer,  that,  in  the  districts  which  they  represent,  a  similar 
impression  exists  ;  that  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  an  undefined 
dread,  pervades  the  minds  of  men  ;  that,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  for  sixteen  years,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct,  of 
instability,  that  sentiment  which  is  the  precursor  of  revo- 
lutions, which  often  announces  and  sometimes  produces 
them,  that  this  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  to  a  very 
grave  degree. 

If  I  perfectly  understood  what  was  said  the  other  day  in 
conclusion  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves admit  the  reality  of  the  impression  of  which  I  speak ; 
but  he  attributes  it  to  certain  special  causes,  to  certain 
recent  accidental  events  in  political  life  which  have  Ro- 
tated the  minds  of  men,  and  to  words  which  have  roused 
their  passions. 

Gentlemen,  by  attributing  the  admitted  evil  to  the 
causes  thus  indicated,  I  fear  that  they  impute  it  not  to 
the  disease  itself,  but  only  to  its  symptoms.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  malady  is  not  there ;  it  is 
moi-e  general  and  more  deeply  seated.  This  disease,  which 
must  be  cured,  cost  what  it  may,  and  which,  beheve  me, 
will  sweep  us  all  away,  —  understand  me !  all,  if  we  do 
not  beware,  —  is  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind 
and  of  public  morals.  Here  lies  the  complaint ;  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  I  believe 
tliat  the  public  morals,  the  public  mind,  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition  ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  government  have 
contributed,  and  contributed  in  the  gravest  manner,  to 
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increase  the  danger.  This  is  what  has  made  me  rise  to 
speak. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attentively  consider  the  class  who 
govern,  the  class  who  have  political  rights,  and  then  turn 
to  those  who  are  governed,  I  am  troubled  and  appaDed  by 
what  I  see  in  both.  And,  to  speak  first  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  class  who  govern,  —  (observe  that  I  use 
these  words  in  their  most  general  acceptation,  —  I  speak  not 
merely  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  all  citizens,  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  be,  who  possess  and  exercise  polit- 
ical rights,)  — I  say,  then,  that  I  am  troubled  and  appalled 
by  wliat  is  manifest  in  the  governing  class.  What  I  see 
there,  gentlemen,  I  can  express  in  a  word.  Public  morals 
are  degraded  there,  —  they  are  already  deeply  degraded ; 
they  are  degraded  there  more  and  more  every  day  ;  com- 
mon opinions,  sentiments,  and  ideas  are  there  giving  place 
every  day,  more  and  more,  to  individual  interests,  private 
aims,  and  motives  borrowed  from  private  life  and  private 
ambition 

I  do  not  mtend  to  compel  the  Chamber  to  expatiate  any 
more  tlian  is  necessary  upon  these  sad  details ;  I  will  only 
addiesa  mjself  to  my  opponents  themselves,  to  my  feUow- 
members  of  the  ministerial  majority.  I  entreat  them  to 
make  for  their  own  use  a  sort  of  statistical  review  of  the 
electoral  colleges  which  have  made  them  their  deputies  in 
this  place  Let  them  form  a  first  class  of  those  who  have 
■\oted  tor  them,  not  fi'om  poHtieal  opinions,  but  from  sen- 
timents of  private  friendship  or  good  neighborhood.  In  a 
second  class  let  tliem  put  those  who  vote  for  them,  not 
from  iny  motive  of  public  or  common  interest,  but  for 
purely  local  purposes.  To  this  second  category  let  them 
hnally  add  a  third,  consisting  of  those  who  vote  for  them 
from  moti\es  of  exclusively  private  interest;  andlask  them 
if  those  who  lemain  are  very  numerous,  —  I  ask  them  if 
those  who  vote  from  disintei-ested  public  sentiment,  led  by 
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opinion  or  public  feeling,  jf  these  form  the  majority  of  the 
voters  who  have  conferred  upon  them  the  office  of  Deputy. 
I  am  sure  that  they  must  answer  in  the  negative.  I  will 
venture  also  to  ask  of  them,  if,  to  their  certain  knowledge, 
for  five  years,  ttjn  years,  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  those 
who  vote  for  them  ftom  motives  of  personal  and  private 
interest  has  not  been  continually  increasing,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  vote  firora  political  opinion  continually 
decreasing.  Finally,  let  them  say  if,  around  them,  under 
their  own  eyes,  there  has  not  been  establishing  itself,  by 
degrees,  in  public  opinion  a  kind  of  singular  toleration 
for  the  fiicts  of  which  I  speak ;  if,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of 
low  and  vulgar  morality  is  not  created,  according  to  which 
the  man  who  possesses  political  rights  owes  it  to  himself, 
owes  it  to  his  children,  to  his  wife,  to  his  relations,  to  make 
a  personal  use  of  these  rights  to  farther  their  Interests  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  gradually  rising  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  father  of  a  femily,  —  if  this  new 
morahty,  unknown  in  the  gi-ander  periods  of  our  historj-, 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  is  not  de- 
veloping itself  more  and  more,  and  every  day  gaining 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.     I  ask  tliem  this. 

Now,  what  does  al!  this  amount  to,  except  a  continuous 
and  profound  degradation,  a  depravation  more  and  more 
complete  of  the  public  morals  ? 

And  if,  turning  from  public  to  private  life,  I  consider 
what  b  passing, — if  I  pay  attention  to  all  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed, especially  during  the  last  year,  to  all  those  notorious 
scandals,  all  those  crimes,  all  those  misdemeanors,  all  those 
offences,  all  those  extraordinary  vices,  which  every  circum- 
stance has  seemed  to  bring  to  light  in  all  quarters,  and 
which  every  judicial  investigation  reveals,  —  if  I  attend  to 
all  this,  have  I  not  cause  to  be  appalled  ?  Am  I  not  en- 
titled to  say,  that  not  only  our  public,  but  our  private 
morals,  are  becoming  moro  and  more  depraved? 
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And  observe  that  I  do  not  say  tliis  from  a  moralist's 
point  of  view,  but  that  I  speak  from  a  political  motive. 
Do  you  know  wliat  is  the  general,  efficient,  deeply-seated 
cause,  why  private  morals  are  degraded?  It  is  because 
public  morals  have  first  become  depraved.  It  is  because 
pure  morality  does  not  govern  the  principal  actions  of  life, 
that  it  does  not  descend  to  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  because 
private  interest  has  taken  the  place  of  disinterested  senti- 
ment in  public  action,  that  selfishness  has  become  the  law 
in  private  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sort.s  of  morality,  the 
one  for  poKtics,  and  the  other  for  private  hfe.  Certainly, 
if  what  is  passing  around  us  really  is  what  I  see  it  to  be, 
never  was  the  felsity  of  such  an  assertion  proved  in  a  more 
striking  and  unhappy  manner  than  in  our  own  day.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  private  morals 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  trouble  and  alarm  all  good  citizens, 
and  that  this  change  proceeds  in  great  part  from  what  is 
coming  to  pass  in  our  public  morals.    (^Marks  of  dissent.') 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  on  this 
point,  you  will  at  least  believe  the  general  impression  of 
Europe,  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  person  in 
this  Chamber  of  what  is  said  and  published  about  us  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  I  assnre  you,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  only  saddened,  but  profoundly 
distressed,  at  what  I  hear  and  read  every  day ;  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  the  advantage  which  it 
fi-om  the  facts  of  which  I  speak,  the  exa^ 
quences  that  are  deduced  from  them  against  the  whole 
nation,  against  the  entire  national  character.  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  how  much  the  power  of  France  is 
gradually  weakened  in  the  world  ;  I  am  distressed  when  I 
see  that  not  only  the  moral  power  of  France,  but  the  power 
of  her  principles,  her  ideas,  and  her  sentiments,  is  en- 
feebled. 
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France  was  the  first  to  throw  into  the  world,  amid  the 
thunders  of  her  first  Revolution,  dogmas  which  have 
subsequently  become  the  regenerating  principles  of  all 
modern  societies.  This  has  been  her  glory ;  it  is  the  most 
precious  portion  of  her  history.  Now  it  is  these  very 
principles  which  our  example  at  the  present  day  is  de- 
priving of  force.  The  application  wliich  we  seem  to  make 
of  them  in  our  own  case  leads  the  world  to  doubt  their 
truth.  Europe,  which  is  watching  us,  begins  to  ask  if  we 
were  right  or  wrong ;  she  asks  if  it  is  true,  what  we  have 
so  ofl«n  aiBrmed,  that  we  are  leadmg  the  nations  of  the 
world  towards  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  fiiture,  or 
whetlier  we  are  not  dragging  them  down  after  us  into 
moral  degradation  and  ruin.  This,  gentlemen,  is  what  is 
causing  me  most  grief  in  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  the  world.  It  not  only  injures  us,  but  It  injures  our 
principles,  it  injures  our  cause,  it  injures  this  intellectual 
country  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
more  attached  than  to  the  material  and  physical  country 
which  is  before  our  eyes. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offering  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  when  seen  from  afer,  when  viewed 
from  the  confines  of  Europe,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  is 
producing  in  France  itself,  upon  those  classes  who  have  no 
political  rights,  and  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  pohtical  in- 
action to  which  they  are  condemned  by  our  laws,  behold 
us  alone  acting  upon  the  grand  theatre  on  which  we  are 
placed  ?  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  produced  on 
them  by  such  a  spectacle  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  appalled  by  it.  Some  say  there 
is  no  danger,  because  there  is  no  insurrection ;  they  say 
that,  as  there  is  no  material  disorder  on  the  surfece  of 
society,  revolution  is  still  far  distant. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are 
deceived.     Undoubtedly  the  disorder  does  not  yet  appear 
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in  overt  acts,  but  it  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Look  at  what  is  passing  among  the  working 
classes,  though  at  present,  I  own,  they  are  tranquil.  It  is 
true  tliat  thej'  are  not  agitated  by  political  passions  prop- 
erly ao  called,  as  much  as  they  formerly  were  ;  hut  do  you 
not  see  tliat  the  agitation  among  them  is  no  longer  political, 
but  social  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  there  are  gradually  dif- 
fosed  among  them  opinions  and  ideas,  which  do  not  tend 
merely  to  overturn  such  and  such  laws,  this  or  that  minis- 
try, this  or  that  government  even,  but  to  subvert  society 
itself,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  every  day  talking 
about  ?  Do  you  not  hear  them  incessantly  declare,  that  all 
who  are  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy  to  gov- 
ern,—  tliat  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  unjust, 
and  that  property  does  not  rest  upon  any  equitable  basis  ? 
And  do  you  not  believe  that,  when  such  opinions  have 
taken  root,  when  they  are  almost  universally  diffused, 
when  they  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  they  must  bring  about  sooner  or  later  —  I  know 
not  when,  I  know  not  how  —  but  they  must  bring  about 
sooner  or  later  the  most  fearful  revolutions  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction.  I  believe 
we  are  at  tlie  present  moment  slumbering  upon  a  volcano. 
(^Murmurs.')     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  it. 

Now,  pei'mit  me  to  inquire  before  you,  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  truth  and  perfect  sincerity,  who  are  the  true 
authors,  the  principal  authors,  of  the  evil  which  I  have  just 
endeavored  to  describe. 

I  know  very  well  that  evils  such  as  I  have  just  spoken 
of  do  not  all  flow,  perhaps  do  not  even  principally  flow, 
from  the  action  of  governments.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
long  revolutions,  which  have  so  often  heaved  and  shaken 
the  ground  of  this  country,  must  have  left  a  singular  insta- 
bility in  the  minds  of  men,     I  know  very  well  that,  in 
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the  passions  anJ  excitements  of  party,  certain  secondary  but 
considerable  causes  may  be  found,  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  deplorable  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  made 
known  to  you ;  but  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  power  of  government  plays  in  this  world's 
aftairs,  not  to  be  convinced  that,  when  a  great  evil  is  pro- 
duced in  society, — a  great  pohticaJ  evil,  a  great  moral  evil, 
—  the  government  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

What  has  the  government  done,  then,  to  produce  the 
evU  which  I  have  just  described  to  you  ?  What  has  it  done 
to  bring  about  this  deeply  seated  disorder,  first  in  pubhc, 
and  then  in  private  morals  ?  How  has  it  contributed  to 
this  result? 

I  believe  it  can  be  said,  without  wounding  anybody, 
that  the  government  has  again,  especially  during  these 
latter  years,  seized  upon  larger  rights,  a  greater  influence, 
more  considerable  and  more  various  prerogatives,  than  it 
had  possessed  at  any  other  epoch.  It  has  become  infinitely 
greater  than  could  ever  have  been  imagined,  not  only  by 
those  who  gave,  but  by  those  who  received,  it  in  1830.  It 
may  be  atfirmed,  on  the  other  liand,  that  the  principle  of 
liberty  lias  been  less  developed  than  any  one  could  then 
have  expected.  I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  feet  itself;  I 
look  only  at  its  consequences.  If  a  result  so  singular  and 
so  unexpected,  so  strange  a  turn  of  human  affairs,  has  baf- 
fled some  bad  passions,  some  guilty  hopes,  do  you  not 
beheve  that,  on  witnessing  it,  many  noble  sentiments, 
many  disinterested  aspirations,  have  become  extinct, — that 
there  has  followed  from  it,  in  many  honest  hearts,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  political  hopes  as  illusions,  and  a  real  de- 
pression of  soul  ? 

But  it  is  especially  the  manner  in  which  this  result  has 
been  produced,  the  underhand,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  this  end  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  public  morality. 
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It  is  ty  seizing  again  upon  the  old  prerogatives  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution  of  July, 
by  reviving  old  powers  which  seemed  to  have  been  an- 
nulled, by  restoring  to  vigor  old  laws  which  people  thought 
had  been  abrogated,  by  applying  new  laws  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  enacted, — it  is  by  all  these  underhand 
means,  by  this  skilful  and  patient  management,  that  the 
government  has  at  last  obtained  more  power,  more  activity 
and  influence,  than  it  ever  before  possessed  in  France. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  government  has  done,  and 
particularly  what  the  present  ministry  have  done.  And 
think  you  that  this  manner,  which  I  have  just  called 
underhand  and  surreptitious,  of  recovering  power  by  de- 
grees, of  tatJng  it  as  it  were  by  surprise,  by  using  other 
means  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  granted,  — 
think  you  that  this  strange  spectacle  of  adroitness  and 
skilful  management,  held  up  before  the  world  for  several 
years,  on  so  vast  a  theatre,  to  a  whole  nation  which  is  look- 
ing on,  —  think  you  that  this  spectacle  has  been  such  as  to 
improve  the  public  morals  ? 

For  my  oivn  part,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, I  would  not  attribute  to  my  opponents  dishonorable 
motives  which  they  have  not  entertained  ;  I  will  admit,  if 
you  wish,  that,  in  making  use  of  the  means  which  I  censure, 
they  thought  they  were  submitting  to  a  necessary  evil,  — 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  end  concealed  from  them  the 
danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  means.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  all  this ;  but  does  this  make  the  means  any  the  less 
dangerous?  They  believe  that  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  p!ace  during  the  last  fifiieen  years  in  the  powers  of 
government  was  necessary  ;  —  be  it  so  !  tliat  they  have  not 
made  it  to  promote  their  own  interests;  —  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it  1  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  have  eifected 
it  by  means  which  the  public  morahty  disavows  ;  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  effected  it  by  taking  men,  not 
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ty  their  lionest  aide,  but  by  their  bad  side,  —  by  their  pas- 
sions, by  their  weakness,  by  their  interests,  often  by  their 
vices.  Hence  it  is,  that,  while  liaving  perhaps  an  honest 
purpose,  they  have  done  things  which  were  not  honest. 
And  in  order  to  do  these  things,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 
their  side,  to  honor  with  their  favor,  to  introduce  into  their 
daily  company,  men  who  desired  from  the  power  that  was 
confided  to  them  only  the  gross  satisfection  of  their  private 
interests ;  they  have  thus  ^ranted  a  sort  of  premium  to  im- 
morality and  vice. 

I  will  cite  but  one  eximj  le  to  show  what  I  mean  ;  it  is 
that  of  the  minister,  who'ie  name  I  do  not  remember,  who 
was  called  to  he  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  although  all 
France,  as  well  as  hib  coIleaEpies  knew  already  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  sit  there  who  left  the  Cabinet,  because  this 
unworthincss  became  too  notorious,  and  was  then  placed 
—  where?  On  the  highest  bench  of  the  legal  tribunals, 
whence  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  to  take  his  stand  at 
the  bar  as  a  criminal  imder  prosecution. 

As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  iscJated 
feet ;  I  consider  it  as  the  symptom  of  a  general  malady,  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  whole  scheme  of  policy ;  by 
walking  in  the  ways  which  you  had  chosen,  you  had  need 
of  such  men. 

But  it  is  especially  through  the  abuse  of  government  in- 
fluence, to  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  mora!  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking  has 
been  diffused  and  generahzed,  and  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. It  is  here  that  you  have  acted,  directly  and  without 
intervention,  upon  public  morality,  no  longer  by  examples, 
but  by  acts.  I  do  not  wish  in  this  respect  to  place  the 
ministers  in  a  worse  position  than  they  really  occupy ;  1 
know  well  that  they  liave  been  exposed  to  an  hnmense 
temptation ;  I  know  well,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  country, 
has  a  government  ever  been  exposed  to  a  similar  one,  —  that 
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nowhere  has  power  had  in  its  hands  so  many  means  of  cor- 
ruption, nowhere  had  before  it  a  political  class  so  limited  In 
number,  and  standing  so  much  in  want  of  many  things, 
that  the  fecility  of  acting  upon  it  by  corruption  appeared 
greater,  or  the  desire  of  so  acting  upon  it  more  irresistible. 
I  admit,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  a  premeditated  desire  of  act^ 
ing  upon  men  through  their  private  interests  only,  as  if 
this  were  the  single  chord  in  their  hearts  which  could  be 
made  to  vibrate,  that  the  ministry  have  done  thb  great 
evil ;  I  know  well  that  they  have  been  hurried  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  on  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  bold  their 
ground ;  I  know  all  that.  The  onJy  thing  that  I  reproach 
them  with  is,  that  of  having  placed  themselves  there,  of 
having  put  themselves  in  a  position  where,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern, they  found  it  necessary  to  appeal,  not  to  opinions,  to 
sentiments,  to  general  ideas,  but  to  private  interests.  Once 
embarked  in  this  boat,  I  hold  it  for  certain  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wishes,  whatever  their  desire  to  turn 
back,  a  fiitality  urged  them,  and  must  have  urged  them, 
constantly  farther  and  farther  on,  to  every  position  which 
they  have  since  occupied.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  for 
this  result,  —  that  they  should  continue  to  live.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  point  where  I  just  now  placed 
them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  exist  eight  years,  in  order 
to  do  all  which  we  have  seen  that  they  have  done,  in  order 
not  only  to  use  all  the  immoral  means  of  government  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  exhaust  them. 

It  was  this  Mality  which  first  made  them  increase 
beyond  bounds  the  number  of  offices ;  which  then,  when 
these  failed  them,  induced  them  to  divide,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  break  up  into  fractions,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber, if  not  the  oiHces,  at  least  the  emoluments,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  It 
was  this  same  necessity  which,  when,  in  spite  of  this  man- 
agement, places  and  salaries  were  again  wanted,  caused 
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them,  as  we  saw  the  other  day  in  Petit's  case,  to  create 
vacancies  artificially,  and  by  underhand  means,  in  places 
which  had  been  already  filled. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  AfPairs  has  told  us  many  times, 
that  the  opposition  was  unjust  in  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
accusations  it  had  directed  against  him  were  violent,  un- 
founded, and  feJse.  But  I  put  the  question  to  him  directly, 
lias  the  opposition  ever,  in  its  worst  moments,  accused  liim 
of  what  has  thb  day  been  proved?  The  opposition  has 
certainly  uttered  grave  reproaches,  —  excessive  reproaches, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  not ;  —  but  it  has  never  accused  him 
of  doing  what  he  has  recently  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
done. 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  not  only  have  I 
never  accused  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs  of  tliese 
things,  but  never  had  I  even  suspected  him  of  them. 
Never,  never  would  I  have  believed,  on  hearing  him  sup- 
port from  this  place,  with  a  marvellous  command  of  lan- 
guage, the  claims  of  morality  in  politics, —  on  hearing  him 
hold  such  language,  which  made  me,  in  spite  of  my  opposi- 
tion, proud  of  my  country,  —  assuredly  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  what  has  happened  was  possible;  I  should 
have  believed  that  I  was  wanting  not  only  to  him,  but  still 
more  to  myself,  if  I  had  supposed  wliat  was  nevertheless 
the  truth.  Shall  I  believe,  as  was  said  the  other  day,  tbat, 
when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  this  fine  and 
noble  language,  he  was  not  saying  what  he  thought?  As 
for  me,  I  will  not  go  so  far;  I  believe  that  the  instinct,  the 
taste,  of  the  Minister  was  to  act  differently  from  what  he 
has  done.  But  he  has  been  pushed  on,  drawn  away  in 
spite  of  himself,  deprived  of  his  own  will,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  sort  of  pohtical  and  ministerial  fatality  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  which  I  just  now  portrayed. 

He  asked  the  other  day,  what  there  was  so  grave  in  the 
fiict  which  he  called  a  petty  fact.     What  there  is  so  grave 
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in  it  is  that  it  should  Le  Imputed  to  you, — that  it  should  be 
you,  you,  of  all  the  politicians  perhaps  in  this  Chamber,  wlio 
by  your  language  had  given  the  least  cause  to  think  that 
you  had  committed  acts  of  this  sort,  —  that  it  is  you  who 
should  be  convicted  of  it. 

And  if  this  act,  if  this  spectacle  Is  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  profound  and  painful  impression,  a  deplorable  one  for 
moraJity  in  genera],  what  impression  do  you  not  suppose 
it  will  make  upon  the  particular  morality  of  the  agents 
of  government  ?  There  is  a  comparison  which  appeared 
singularly  striking  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Three  years  ago,  a  functionary  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aifairs,  a  high  fiinctionary,  differed  in  pohtical 
opinion  from  the  Minister  upon  one  point.  He  did  not 
express  his  dissent  in  an  obtrusive  manner,  but  he  silently 
voted.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  official  company  of  a 
man  who  did  not  think  precisely  as  he  did;  he  dismisses 
him,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  he  expels  him  from  office. 

And  now,  behold  another  agent,  placed  not  so  high  in 
the  scale,  but  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  commits  the  acts  which  you  know  of.  At 
first,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  has  since  denied  it ;  I  admit 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  ignorant  of  them.  But  if  he  can 
deny  any  knowledge  of  these  fects  when  they  occurred,  at 
least  he  cannot  deny  that  they  did  take  place,  and  that  he 
now  knows  them ;  they  are  certain.  Here  there  is  no 
longer  question  concerning  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
between  you  and  this  agent ;  the  question  relates  to  a 
moral  disagreement,  to  what  most  intimately  concerns  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  man ;  it  is  not  only  the  Minister 
who  is  here  compromised,  observe  it  well,  it  is  the  man. 
You,  who  have  not  been  able  to  allow  a  difference  of  poUli- 
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cal  opinion  more  or  less  important  between  you  and  an 
honorable  man  who  had  only  voted  against  you,  you  find 
no  blame  —  nay,  more,  you  find  recompense  —  for  the 
functionary  who,  even  if  he  has  not  carried  out  your  own 
thought,  has  unworthily  compromised  you,  has  certainly 
placed  you  in  the  most  serious  and  painful  position  in  which 
you  have  ever  been  since  you  first  entered  political  life. 
You  retain  this  fimctionary,  —  much  more,  you  recom- 
pense, you  honor  him. 

What  do  you  wish  people  should  think  of  it  ?  How  do 
yon  suppose  they  can  refrain  fi-om  drawing  one  of  these  two 
conclusions : — either  that  you  have  a  singular  partiality  for 
this  class  of  differences  of  opinion,  or  that  you  are  no  longer 
free  to  punish  them  ?  I  defy  you,  in  spite  of  the  immense 
talent  which  I  acknowledge  you  to  possess,  I  defy  you  to 
escape  from  this  alternative.  If  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
'las  really  acted  in  spite  of  you,  why  do  you  keep  him  near 
you  ?  If  you  keep  him  near  you,  if  you  reward  him,  if  you 
reftise  to  censure  him,  even  in  the  lightest  degree,  we  must 
necessarily  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

But  let  us  admit  that  I  am  mistaken  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  great  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking ;  let  us 
admit,  for  a  moment,  that,  in  feet,  the  government  in 
general  and  the  cabinet  in  particular  are  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  evil  itself,  gentlemen,  is  it  any  the  less- 
immense  ?  Do  we  not  ow  e  it  to  our  country,  to  ourselves, 
to  make  the  must  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  to  over- 
come it?  I  was  just  now  telling  you  that  this  evil  would 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  —  I  know  not  how,  I  know 
not  whence  it  will  come,  —  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  most  serious  revolution  in  the  country.  Be  sure 
of  it. 

When  I  be^  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  efficient 
cause,  which,  at  various  times,  at  different  epochs,  among 
different  nations,  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  classes 
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which  held  the  government,  I  find  indeed  this  or  that 
event,  this  or  that  man,  this  or  that  accident  or  superficial 
cause ;  but  believe  me,  the  real  cause,  the  efficient  cause, 
which  has  made  men  lose  power,  is  that  they  had  become 
unworthy  to  hold  it. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  old  French  monarchy ;  it  was 
stronger  than  you  are,  stronger  by  its  origin  ;  it  was  sup- 
ported better  than  you  are  by  ancient  usages,  by  ancestral 
manners,  by  venerable  creeds ;  it  was  stronger  than  you 
are,  and  yet  it  was  prostrated  in  the  dust.  And  why  did  it 
fell '  Think  you  that  it  was  the  action  of  this  or  that  man, 
the  deficit  in  the  finances,  the  oath  in  the  tennis-court, 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau?  No,  gentlemen.  There  was  a 
more  real  and  deejdy-seated  cause,  and  this  cause  was, 
that  the  class  which  then  fiirmed  the  government,  throuoh 
its  indifference,  its  selfishness,  and  its  vices,  had  become 
unable  and  unworthy  to  govern.     This  was  the  true  cause. 

Oh  !  if  it  is  right  to  have  our  minds  engrossed  by  patri- 
otic solicitude  at  all  times,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  it 
upon  us  to  be  thus  anxious  at  the  present  hour !  Are  you 
not  aware,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  intuition  that  you  can- 
not analyze,  but  which  is  certain,  that  the  ground  is  heav- 
ing anew  in  Europe?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  air  is 
already  stirred  by  the  coming  gust  of  a  revolution  ?  This 
movement  in  the  air,  one  knows  not  what  produces  it,  or 
whence  it  comes,  or  what  it  will  sweep  away ;  but  is  it  at 
such  a  moment  that  you  remain  passive  spectators  of  what 
it  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to  call  the  degradation  of  the 
public  morals? 

I  speak  without  bitterness ;  I  speak  even,  as  I  beheve, 
without  party  spirit ;  I  am  attacking  men  against  whom  I 
have  no  personal  animosity ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
country  what  is  my  profoimd  and  settled  conviction.  My 
profound  and  settled  conviction  is,  that  the  public  morals 
are  becoming  corrupt,  and  that  this  public  corruption  will 
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bring  upon  you,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  at  an  hour  which 
is  already  at  hand,  a  new  revolution.  Does  the  life  of 
kings  hang  by  a  thread  which  is  thicker  or  more  difficult 
to  break  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Do  you  know  what 
may  happen  in  France  within  a  year,  within  a  month,  per- 
haps within  a  day.  Tou  know  not ;  but  what  you  do 
know  is,  that  the  tempest  is  on  the  horizon,  that  it  is 
mounting  over  your  heads.  Will  you  allow  it  to  burst 
upon  you  unawares  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so ;  I  do  not  demand,  I 
entreat ;  I  would  willingly  bend  my  knees  before  you,  so 
real  and  serious  do  I  hold  the  danger  to  be,  so  truly  do  I 
believe  that  pointing  it  out  is  not  having  recourse  to  an 
empty  rhetorical  form.  Yes,  the  danger  is  great  I  Guard 
against  it,  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  avert  the  calamity  by 
energetic  measures  ;  attack  not  merely  its  symptoms,  but 
the  malady  itself. 

Changes  in  our  system  of  laws  have  been  mentioned.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  these  changes  are  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary  ;  thus,  I  believe  in  the  utility  of 
electoral  reform,  in  the  urgency  of  parliamentary  reform. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  not  to  know,  that 
it  is  not  laws  alone  which  shape  the  destiny  of  nations,  No, 
it  is  not  the  mechanism  of  the  laws  which  produces  the 
great  events  of  this  world ;  that  which  regulates  events  is 
the  spirit  of  the  government.  Keep  the  laws,  if  you  will; 
although  I  believe  it  will  be  very  wrong  in  you  to  do  so,  yet 
keep  them ;  retain  even  the  men,  if  that  pleases  you,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  offer  no  opposition  to  your  doing 
so ;  but  for  God's  sake,  change  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  repeat  it,  that  spirit  is  leading  you  to  destruc- 
tion. 
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THE  femily  of  Clerel,  from  which  M.  de  Tocque-rille 
was  descended,  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  France, 
and  has  been  established  for  centuries  in  that  peninsida, 
forming  the  modem  department  of  La  Manche,  which 
projects  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  has  Cherbourg  at  its  extremity.  Here  they 
possessed  with  seignorial  rights  the  village  and  lands  of 
Tocqueville,  whence  they  derived  their  territorial  designa- 
tion. The  title  of  Count,  formally  bestowed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  only  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ancient  distinction.  The  chateau  that  formed 
the  femily  residence  consisted  at  first  of  a  huge  stone 
tower,  now  of  gi'eat  antiquity,  which  was  enlarged  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  appending  to  it  a  quadrangle,  that 
served  both  for  the  residence  of  the  femOy  and  for  fiirm 
buildings.  An  old  "  feudal  weathercock  "  surmounted  the 
great  tower ;  and  a  large  dove-cot,  now  tenantless,  stiil 
marks  the  ancient  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  keep 
his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his  peasantry.  "A  stain 
over  the  door  indicates  the  spot  from  which  the  Revolution 
of  '93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  femily." 

Count  de  Tocqueville,  the  father  of  AJexis,  came  into 
possession  of  this  estate  at  an  early  age,  and  married  Made- 
moiselle de  Rosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Malesherbes.     This  marriage  took  place  in  1793, 
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shortly  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  had  caused.  M. 
de  Malesherbes  to  retire  to  his  country-seat,  at  which  place 
the  wedding  was  celebrated.  Only  six  months  afterwards, 
tile  illustrious  old  man  himself,  —  for  so  he  is  entitled  to  be 
called  after  his  courageous  defence  of  his  king,  —  and  his 
whole  family,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  his  granddaughter, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and  her  husband,  a  brotlier  of 
the  celebrated  statesman  and  author,  were  seized  and  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Paris ;  where,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794, 
they  were  all  guillotined  together.  Count  de  Tocquei-ille 
and  liis  wife  were  arrested  at  about  tlie  same  time ;  but 
after  remaining  a  long  time  in  prison,  they  were  at  iengtii 
liberated  by  the  fe.ll  of  Robespierre.  They  then  returned 
to  his  fiunily  mansion,  and  as  they  never  emigrated,  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  theii'  estate,  where  they  hved  in  dig- 
nified seclusion  most  of  the  time  till  tho  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Then  the  Count  reaped  some  reward  for  his 
consistent  and  uncompromising  conduct  and  opinions  as  an 
ardent  royalist,  being  appointed  successively  Prefect  at 
Metz,  at  Amiens,  and  at  Versailles,  and  finally  created  a 
peer  of  France,  Late  in  life,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the 
success  of  his  son,  the  Count  became  an  author,  and 
achieved  no  small  distinction,  his  "  Philosophical  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV."  being  one  of  the  most  valua-? 
ble  productions  of  the  modem  school  of  Fi'ench  historians. 
These  particulars  respecting  the  parentage  and  fiunily 
of  De  Tocqueville  are  interesting,  as  they  show  what 
were  the  influences  under  which  he  received  his  early 
training,  and  which  undoubtedly  colored  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  throughout  life.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat  and  a  loyalist,  and  as  sucii  he  wit- 
nessed with  mournfiil  but  dignified  composure  the  rapid 
and  overwhelming  development  of  democracy  in  his  day, 
which  he  knew  fiill  well  would  finally  sweep  away  every 
vestige   of  those   distinctions   which  had  coiMtituted  the 
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local  grandeur  of  his  house.  What  otliers  would  merely 
have  brooded  over  as  a  misfortune,  became  to  him  an  object 
of  philosophical  study ;  and,  far  from  seeking  to  limit  or 
repress,  he  sought  only  to  direct  and  chasten,  that  irresisti- 
ble growth  of  opinion  and  march  of  public  affairs  which 
are  so  swiftly  levelling  all  inequalities  of  condition,  and 
establishing  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  the  sole  element  in  the  govemmeut  of  this  world's 
affairs.  He  came  to  America  in  order  to  study  the  phe- 
nomenon where  it  had  existed  the  longest,  and  had  been 
most  freely  developed  under  fevorable  circumstances.  In 
the  Introduction  to  liis  work,  he  says :  "  The  whole  book 
has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious terror,  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  view  of 
that  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  which  is  still  advancing  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  Las  caused."  This  personal  inter- 
est in  his  subject  was  unquestionably  one  great  cause  of  the 
ardor  and  the  success  with  which  he  studied  and  analyzed 
it ;  and  tliis  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  the  position  and  history  of  his  femily. 
Alexia  Charles  Henri  Clerei  de  Tocqueville,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  bora  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
had  gone  upon  a  visit,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805.  While 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  home  to  Tocqueville  in  a  pan- 
nier slung  across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  pillion,  the 
facilities  for  travelling  in  those  days,  in  districts  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital,  being  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  very 
regular  or  finished  education,  being  trained  chiefly  at  home, 
under  the  instruction  of  an  Abb^  Lesueur,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Metz, 
where  he  began  his  classical  studies  while  his  father  was  Pre- 
fect of  that  city.  There  he  did  not  acquire  any  distinction 
in  the  classics,  but  paid  great  attention  to  writhig  French 
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prose,  and  in  1822  gained  the  first  prize  in  rhetoric.  But 
the  most  effective  education  which  he  had  was  an  uncon- 
scious one  under  the  quiet  influences  of  home,  where  the 
counsels  and  example  of  his  parents  formed  his  manners, 
and  developed  in  him  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  strong 
religious  sentiment  and  conviction.  On  his  father's  death, 
in  1856,  he  wrote  to  one  of  bis  intimate  friends,  "  If  I  am 
worth  anything,  I  owe  it  ahove  all  to  my  education,  to 
those  examples  of  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  into  the  world  and  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  life.     I  owe  my  parents  much  more  than  mere 


Having  determined  to  enter  .the  legal  profession,  he 
completed  the  study  of  law  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  then  set 
out  upon  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanied  hy 
his  next  elder  brother,  the  Baron  Edward  de  Tocqueville, 
A  small  portion  of  the  copious  memoranda  which  he  made 
during  this  journey  has  been  published  in  his  Memoirs ; 
it  relates  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  how  the  philosophical  bent 
of  his  mind  turned,  even  in  early  manhood,  to  observa- 
tion of  the  social  and  intellectual  state  of  a  people,  as 
affected  by  their  laws  and  political  institutions. 

From  this  delightful  experience  of  Italian  travel  he  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  home,  in  April,  1827,  announcing 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Juge  Auditeur,  a  sort  of  dep- 
uty or  assistant  prosecuting  oiEcer,  attached  to  the  lower 
courts  at  Versailles,  of  which  town  his  fether  was  then 
Prefect.  It  was  the  first  round  on  the  ladder  of  advance- 
ment in  the  legal  magistracy,  the  higher  steps  remaining 
to  be  taken  according  as  self-achieved  distinction  or  in- 
terest with  the  ministry  might  in  time  secure  his  promo- 
tion. The  office  was  one  which  might  be  held  nearly  as 
a  sinecure,  or  to  which  the  incumbent  could  cause  regular 
duties   to   be  attached.     De  Tocqueville  was  industrious 
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and  ambitious,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  active 
employment.  He  soon  displayed  solid  rather  tJian  bril- 
liant talents,  whieb,  witb  liis  grave  manner  of  speaking, 
caused  more  than  one  of  the  presiding  judges  to  foretell 
his  high  advancement  hi  the  profession.  But  the  strong 
tendency  to  generalization  which  he  even  then  betrayed, 
and  his  aversion  to  tedioicalities  and  details,  rendered  it 
doubtful  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends  whether  this 
prophecy  would  hold  good.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the 
bar  he  found  M.  Grustave  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
soon  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  that  continued  throughout 
life.  With  this  congenial  associate,  whatever  time  could 
be  rescued  from  judicial  labors  was  soon  devoted  to  more 
attractive  studies  than  that  of  the  law,  especially  to  those 
connected  with  general  history  and  politics.  Already  the 
young  friends  aspired  to  become  philosophical  statesmen 
and  to  guide  the  helm  of  state. 

These  studies  and  day-dreams  were  soon  broken  by  an 
untoward  event  for  De  ToequeviDe,  —  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  All  his  philosophy  had  not  overcome  his  early  pre- 
dilections as  a  legitimist,  and  only  with  great  reluctance 
did  he  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
event  contributed  further  to  wean  liim  from  his  profession, 
as  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  bis  fether's  influence  at 
court  to  fecilitate  his  promotion.  "  Every  day  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  France,  in  irresistibly  drift- 
ing into  democracy,  was  also  driflang  into  its  perils.  He 
determined  to  visit  the  only  great  country  in  which  those 
dangers  have  been  conquered,  and  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  side  by  side  with  liberty.  He  communicated  his 
scheme  to  his  late  colleague  at  Versailles,  then  Suhstitut 
dii  Procureur  du  Roi  in  Paris,  who  was  charmed  with  the 
proposal.  Obstacles,  however,  stood  in  their  way :  as  mag- 
istrates they  both  required  leave  of  absence,  and  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  obtaining  it.     At  that  time,  as  is  always 
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the  case  immediately  after  a  revolution,  all  innovation  was 
held  ill  honor,  and  a  reform  of  real  but  of  secondary  im- 
portance (that  of  the  prisons)  attracted  public  attention. 
A  penitentiary  system,  which  had  proved  successful  in  the 
United  States,  was  talked  of.  The  two  young  magistrates 
presented  to  the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Comte 
de  Montalivet,  a  paper  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the 
question,  they  offered  to  study  it  on  the  spot,  if  they  might 
be  sent  on  an  official  mission.  It  was  granted  to  them ; 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice  having  consented,  the  two 
friends  set  out  with  a  leave  obtained  in  due  form.  It  iias 
often  been  said  that  this  mission  was  the  cause  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville's  expedition.  It  was  in  truth  only  the  pretext. 
His  real  and  ]ong  premeditated  object  was  to  study  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  American  society," 

Having  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  of  May,  1831, 
De  Tocqueville  devoted  about  a  year  to  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  to  observations  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  formal  mission,  and  to  other  inquiries  of  a  more 
general  nature,  which  were  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
great  work  which  he  was  now  meditating.  While  jour- 
neying in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  through  our  South- 
western States,  he  was  exposed  to  unaccustomed  privations 
and  hardships,  which  operated  hardly  on  a  constitution 
originally  slender,  and  probably  laid  the  seeds  of  a  malady 
which  was  ultimately  to  prove  fetal.  Returning  to  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  his  attention  was  necessarily  first 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  This  work, 
the  JfjiiiC  compoaicibn  of  Ai's  riiend  and  himself,  soon  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  The  Penitentiary  System  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  Application  in  France,"  and  had  good 
success.  It  passed  through  three  editions,  was  translated 
both  into  German  and  Engbsh,  and  has  shaped  much  of 
the  subsequent  legislation  of  France  upon  the  subject. 
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Even  before  this  report  was  completed,  De  Tocquevilie 
had  qtdtted  the  legal  profession  forever.  De  Beaumont, 
having  reiiised  to  speak  on  an  occasion  when  the  official 
part  which  he  had  to  play  appeared  to  him  discreditable, 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  office ;  and  his  friend  re- 
sented this  procedure  so  highly,  that  he  immediately  sent 
in  his  own  resignation.  He  was  probably  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  break  off  all  connection  with  a  government 
for  which  he  had  never  entertained  either  sympathy  or 
respect,  to  quit  at  the  same  time  a  profession  which  he 
had  always  disliked,  and  to  give  his  whole  time  and  effort 
to  the  preparation  of  the  work  on  which  his  thoughts  had 
so  long  been  deeply  engaged.  The  two  years  from  1832 
to  1834,  which  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  First  Part,  which, 
after  being  rejected  by  one  publisher  and  accepted  only 
with  great  reluctance  by  another,  appeared  in  January, 
1835,  Even  if  it  had  not  been  successful,  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  would  have  been  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  Secluding  himself  during  these  two  years  from 
society,  spending  the  daytime,  in  order  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion, in  a  lodging  the  secret  of  which  was  known  to  very 
few  of  his  friends,  sustained  by  the  flattering  dreams  which 
always  visit  a  young  author  and  by  the  attachment  which 
he  had  already  formed  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  soon  to 
marry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  which  gen- 
erally attends  the  continuous  creative  action  of  mind.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  great,  but  it  was  no  more  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

"Since  Montesquieu,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it," 
said  Royer-Collard ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  M.  de 
Barante  added,  "  Twenty  years  later,  we  repeat  the  same 
judgment."  It  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  at 
Paris,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe,    In  1836,  the  French  Institute  adjudged 
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to  its  author  the  Monthyon  prize,  which  is  given  annually 
for  the  work  of  the  highest  moral  utility  that  has  heen  pro- 
duced during  the  year ;  and  in  this  case,  to  mark  a  special 
distinction,  the  prize  was  increased  from  6,000  francs,  its 
usual  amount,  to  8,000.  A  year  later,  De  Tocqueville 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences ;  and  in  1841,  he  became  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary 
honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  attain.  This  last  distinction 
M'as  well  deserved,  for  considered  only  as  a  specimen  of 
refined  and  idiomatic  French  prose,  evincing  a  careful 
study  of  the  inimitable  style  of  Pascal,  but  betraying  also 
an  imitation  of  the  curt  and  sententious  maimer  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, the  book  is  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  France.  In  respect  to  doctrine,  it  was 
welcomed  both  by  the  Mends  and  opponents  of  democ- 
racy ;  by  the  former,  because  it  points  out  so  clearly  the 
rapid  development  and  future  universal  dominion  of  demo- 
cratic principles ;  by  the  latter,  because  it  shows  with  equal 
clearness  the  dangers  incident  to  this  progress,  and  the 
ease  with  which  such  dominion  degenerates  into  a  tyranny 
even  more  hateful  than  the  despotism  of  one  man.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  of  the  author  consists  in  the  reso- 
lute impartiality  with  which  he  looks  at  tlie  subject  on  all 
its  sides,  and  shows  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  under 
democratic  rule  can  be  maintained  only  on  condition  of 
such  a  union  of  general  intelligence  ajid  rehgious  faith 
with  submissiveness  to  constitutional  restraint,  as  is  rarely 
exempliiied  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  his  book  became  so  generally 
popular,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Motley,  an  English  lady 
without  fortune,  but  who  nnited  those  qualities  of  character 
and  intellect  which  rendered  her,  during  an  unbroken  union 
of  twenty-five  years,  his  best  companion,  counsellor,  and 
friend.     He  often  remarked  that  his  marriage,  though  cen- 
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sured  by  those  prudent  friends  who  look  only  to  the  contri- 
bution which  a  wife  is  first  able  to  make  to  iier  husband's 
pecuniary  or  social  position  in  the  world,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  sensible  action  of  his  life.  About  Uie  same  time, 
he  visited  England,  whither  his  literary  renown  liad  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  consequently  received  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  best  circles  of  literary  and  aristocratic 
society.  The  character  of  De  Tocqueville's  mind,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  English  than 
the  French  standard  of  excellence ;  and  he  soon  contracted 
aJi  intimate  friendship  with  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
on  frequent  intercourse  with  whom  depended  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  personal  qualities, 
indeed,  were  sucb  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  strong 
attachment  to  all  his  friends.  An  Englishman  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  that  "  the  extreme  dehcacy  of  bis 
physical  organization,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes, 
and  the  charm  of  his  maimers,  made  him  the  very  type  of  a 
high-bred  gentleman." 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  bis  return  to  France,  and 
then,  through  a  femily  arrangement  with  his  two  older  broth- 
ers, he  obtained  possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Tocque- 
ville,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.  The  old  cha- 
teau was  in  bad  repair, —  "fiiU  of  associations  and  ruins," 
says  his  French  biographer ;  but  tlie  country  around  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  English  Channel. 
Here  De  Tocqueville  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  did 
not  very  well  qualify  him,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  his  work,  and  to  cultivating  that  acquaintance 
with  his  country  neighbors,  on  which  he  was  to  depend 
for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thus  for  an 
introduction  to  political  life.  To  this  object  his  ambition 
was  now  directed ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  cany 
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out  in  practice  some  of  the  theoretical  views  whicli  he  had 
so  nobly  developed;  and  perhaps  his  success  in  abstract 
specnlation  made  him  over-estimate  his  fitness  for  the  prac- 
tical management  of  affairs. 

The  Second  Part  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  democracy  upon  the  action  of  mind,  and  upon  feel- 
ings and  manners,  was  published  in  1840,  and  its  success 
was  decided,  though  not  so  brilliant  and  general  as  that  of 
its  predecessor.  The  subject,  of  course,  had  now  loss  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  though 
even  more  elaborate  in  thought  and  expression  tlian  the 
First  Part,  abounded  too  much  in  abstract  speculation  and 
acute  philosophical  analysis  for  the  taste  of  ordinary  read- 
ers. The  year  before  it  was  published,  its  author  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  his  own  district  for  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  relative.  Count  Mol4,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders,  without  consulta- 
tion with  him,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
should  be  exerted  in  his  ftivor.  Fearful  lest  he  should  be 
thus  committed  to  a  support  of  the  ministerial  policy,  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  back  with  some  haughtiness  to  decHne 
the  proffered  aid.  The  Minister  rephed  with  considerable 
spirit,  but  with  politeness  and  good  sense,  remarking  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  impose  any  obligation,  that  isolation 
is  not  independence,  that  the  party  of  government  were 
acting  together,  not  from  interested  motives,  but  from 
sincere  conviction,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  that  their  assistance,  as  it  was  not  desired, 
sliould  be  promptly  withdrawn.  The  candidacy  of  De 
Tocqueville,  thus  deprived  of  government  aid,  proved  un- 
successful; his  neighbors  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that,  although  he  belonged  by  birth  and  social  position  to 
the  nobility,  he  did  not  share  the  feelings  and  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order,  but  was  really  the  friend  and  the  ex- 
pounder of  democracy.     The  popular  opinion  respecting 
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tim  was  well  expressed  by  liis  opponent,  a  retired  manufac- 
turer, who  cried  out  lustily,  "  Beware  I  He  is  going  to 
bring  back  his  aristocratic  pigeons  into  their  old  doTe-cot." 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  temper  and  principles  had 
come  to  be  better  nnderstood  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
elected  by  a  triumphant  majority  to  the  Chamber,  and  he 
continued  to  represent  his  district  thoughoot  his  parlia- 
mentary career. 

That  career  lasted  only  twelve  years,  up  to  December, 
1851,  when  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  destroyed  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  France,  and  De  Tocqueville,  onwill- 
ing  to  take  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  usurper,  retired  altogether  to  private  life.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  opp<^ition,  and  con- 
tended strongly,  though  without  personal  animosity,  against 
Guizot's  ministry ;  after  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  moderate  republicans,  who,  with  Cavaignac 
for  a  leader,  strove  gallantly,  though  with  only  faint  hopes 
of  snccess,  against  the  mad  schemes  of  the  radicals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  intriguing  ambition  of  the  future  Em- 
peror on  the  other.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  mind 
was  of  too  fine  a  texture,  his  principles  too  pure  and  un- 
wavering, and  his  disposition  for  ahstract  thought  and  ana- 
lytical investigation  too  strongly  marked,  to  allow  him  to 
succeed  in  the  strife  of  parties  or  the  tournaments  of  par- 
liamentary debate.  He  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents  ;  but  he  was  not 
put  forward  into  the  front  rank  in  battle,  nor  elevated  to 
the  chief  seat  in  council.  The  best  portions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary labors  were  his  reports  on  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the  administration  of 
Algeria,  a  country  which  he  had  twice  visited,  and  whcrae 
affairs  he  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  new  Republic 
was  settling  into  a  calm,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  France, 
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